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Volume Foreword 


Music is one of the great universals of the human condition and rightly has 
a regal position in philosophical and critical theorizing. Philosophical and 
Cultural Theories of Music edited by Eduardo De La Fuente and Peter Murphy 
sheds new light on the way in which music making, playing, and listening 
maybe experienced, thought and conceptualized. As a welcome edition to the 
list of books in The Social and Critical Theory Book Series it opens onto the ways 
music can be used to theorize the sayable and the unsayable, the harmonious 
and the dissonant from a variety of social and cultural perspectives. 

John Rundell, Series Editor 

The University of Melbourne, Australia 




Chapter One 

Introduction: 

Philosophical and Cultural Theories of Music 

Eduardo De La Fuente and Peter Murphy 


Music surrounds us. It is inescapable, and 
we have no desire to escape it. Our culture 
may think of itself as visual but it is in fact 
intransigently aural. From the opera stage 
to the ipod, we listen avidly. And when we 
do this, we make meaning. That is what cul¬ 
ture is. It is our making sense of the world 
that we live in. We make sense of the world 
in many ways. Yet the most potent way we 
do is indirect. We appropriate artworks and 
then untangle the curly tangles of the world 
by coming at the world through the medium 
of art. Our meaning making strategies are 
oblique. Amid the complexities of life, art, 
somehow, makes things simpler. This is true 
even of the most abstracted kind of art. It is 
especially true of music. 

As Suzanne Langer puts it, the 'more one 
reflects on the significance of art generally, the 
more music appears as a lead'. 1 It is—in her 
words—the quintessential 'Significant Form'. 


1 Susanne Langer, Feeling and Form, NewYork, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953, p. 24. 
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If the outside world is constantly transformed from sense-perception into 
something 'intelligible' or 'rationalizable' it is done through symbols. But as 
Langer reminds us, music is a model for all symbolic transformations to the 
extent that it is logical without being fixed in connotation, expressive without 
being literal in its symbolism. Her formulation in Philosophy in a New Key is 
that 'music articulates forms which language cannot set forth'. 2 

In other words, music is a powerful medium for making meaning. Perhaps 
this is because music is so abstract. No effort to label music, to turn it into 
a species of 'program' music, has ever worked. We write about music, but 
we are aware when we do that writing is not music making, and that some¬ 
thing is always lost in translation between different mediums. But that should 
not worry us, for the most potent human meanings are generated out of the 
gap between media. Human beings live a double life. Everything that we lis¬ 
ten to and look at is capable of being symbolic of something else. There is 
nothing in the human experience of the world that cannot be a symbol, meta¬ 
phor, analogy, cipher, allusion, intimation, or mask of something else. Music 
epitomizes this doubling. It is the symbol par excellence. Communication 
embodies such doubling. All communication, not least artistic communica¬ 
tion, re-presents the phenomena of one medium in another medium. The fluid 
body is carved in stone, the lyric is sung, and the three-dimensional figure is 
painted on a two-dimensional surface. So it is hardly surprising that when we 
come to deal with the everyday world, and make sense of its often scrambled 
nature, we do so via the media of art. 

Artworks contain meaning in highly condensed forms. It is generally true that 
the more abstract artworks are, the more meaning they contain. Agnes Heller, 
in this collection, observes this in the case of Wagner's operas. These operas 
illustrate something that is true of all great works of art. They are capable 
of multiple interpretations. They can be endlessly interpreted because they 
contain highly condensed meanings. Because they embody such a density of 
meaning, audiences return to them time and again. They never tire of the 
works. Devotees of Wagner never get bored by them. As Heller remarks: 


2 Susanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1942, p. 233, emphasis in the original. 
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'Wagner stressed, and not once, that he looked for inspiration for his music 
dramas mainly from myths, precisely because myths treat human problems 
and conflicts in a very general way and thus can be presented in several dif¬ 
ferent concrete interpretations in different times.' The staging of a Wagnerian 
opera is an interpretation for an audience. Staging varies historically. Each 
generation has its own tastes. In addition, some of the most powerful interpre¬ 
tations of music, Heller notes, are philosophical interpretations. What makes 
philosophical interpretations of music so powerful is that they are transla¬ 
tions. 'Philosophy translates one medium into another medium.' Translation 
is intimately bound up with creation. Wagner himself translated music into 
drama, and some of the later stage presentations of Wagner's music drama 
are deeply influenced by Nietzsche's and other philosophical translations of 
Wagner's music. The strange looping of creation does not stop there, though. 
Just as Nietzsche translated music into philosophy, so conversely Richard 
Strauss, in Thus Spake Zarathustra, translated a philosophical language into 
the medium of music. 

The business of translation operates in many different registers in multi- 
media works. For instance, each medium employed in Wagner's music dra¬ 
mas—text, music, play, movement, lighting, screening, and so on—is also 
a translation of one medium into another. Each translation represents pos¬ 
sibilities for creation. As Daniel Black notes in his reflections on electronic 
music, it is interesting how many different things end up being music media. 
In contemporary electronic music for instance, a musician 'plays' a sequencer 
or a DJ 'plays' decks. That may not be the 'equivalent' of Yo-Yo Ma play¬ 
ing the cello. But in acts of creation, equivalence matters less than metaphor. 
Digital DJing and the manipulation of samples and MIDI programs, and the 
role of music producers as music makers, like Brian Eno, extend, as Wagner 
previously did, our conception of what music creation is. 3 Nothing is exactly 
identical when this happens, yet we draw fruitful analogies that in the end 
allow us to incorporate odd things into the corpus of music making such that 
these eventually become familiar and mainstream. Creation is always a form 
of translation. Thus the distinction between work that is a copy and work that 


3 David Sheppard, On Some Faraway Beach: The Life and Tunes of Brian Eno, London, 
Orion, 2008. 
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is original, and the concomitant search for authentic art, is fruitless. As Black 
notes, it is not very useful to ask whether a work is soulful or mathemati¬ 
cal. A great work is (probably) both. It invariably draws from the circularity 
between musical soul and compositional geometry, and in some cases it does 
so ironically. In any event, the incessant translations that serious artists enact 
between various media, idioms and concepts generate the meanings that con¬ 
centrate in artworks. This concentration gives rise to endless interpretation. 
As in the case of a Wagnerian stage production, radical and conservative, per¬ 
sonal and generational, political and a-political meanings can spin-off from 
one musical work. While many of these meanings may be contradictory, they 
are no less fertile for that. As Heller notes, surprising aspects of the characters 
in Wagner's music dramas can still be revealed even after untold thousands 
of performances of the works. 

Peter Murphy observes the same in the case of the music of Bob Dylan. Mur¬ 
phy portrays Dylan's artistry as comic and picaresque. Musical deception, 
deceit, and misidentification—the losing and finding, reversing and inverting, 
hiding and confusing, masking and revealing of identity—are key aspects of 
an art that has proved over the decades to be able to bear the weight of endless 
interpretation, not least from the artist himself, who has pursued a life-time of 
re-interpreting his own work in performance. Dylan is a musical chameleon, 
an evasive, shape-shifting, identity-changing, metamorphosing character. He 
is the wearer of a thousand musical masks that hint at the vast American 
storehouse of folk ballads, hymns. Civil War songs, country folk blues, urban 
electric blues, country and western, bluegrass, dust-bowl folk, tin-pan alley, 
Broadway, gospel, jazz-beat, crooning, Tex-Mex, big band, rhythm and blues, 
pop music, reggae, and rap. Behind the mask, there is no-one. After a lifetime 
in art, all that is left of Dylan's life are the masks. The mask is a metaphor for 
the metaphorical power of music—its capacity to interpret life, experience 
and emotion by means of something else—by means of melodies, harmonies 
and rhythms. 

Music does what all creative media do. It translates one idiom into another. 
That is what philosophy and religion also do. A number of the papers in this 
collection reflect on the structural parallels between music and religion. The 
affinities between the two would not have surprised the contemporaries of 
J.S. Bach. Music in Bach's day and age had an explicit religious function. Secu- 
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larization, and specifically the decline of the churches, has obscured this, as 
David Roberts relates. Roberts suggests that, while institutional religion has 
declined, the social interest in the sacred has not. Intellectuals, across the cen¬ 
turies of modernity, have debated the reciprocal roles of art and religion in 
modern thinking. Hegel debated with the Romantics about it. Was the mod¬ 
ern religion of art the same as the Greek art-religion? Was the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury Romantic religion of art the same as the romanticised-gothic Christian 
religion of art that emerged from the ruins of the Roman empire, and how did 
all these square with the institutions of Christianity? The latter question was 
answered by secularization. Church congregations shrank to tiny sizes, but 
listening to music did not. It expanded, yet not without a durable connection 
to things religious. Most literate followers of twentieth-century pop music are 
very aware that soul music has its origins in gospel music and that the Beatles 
and Bob Dylan wrote secular hymns that match those of Charles Wesley. The 
polemics of Nietzsche, Wagner and Proust over the religion of art, as Roberts 
re-tells them, resonate with us because we are still intuitively interested in 
that relationship. We still think that there is something in it, even if we don't 
necessarily interpret it in the same way that our predecessors did, but then we 
don't stage Wagner in the same way he was staged in the nineteenth century. 
Much changes and much remains unchanged. 

The topic of music and religious narratives is also tackled by Eduardo De 
La Fuente. Following recent developments in cultural sociology, he suggests 
that modernity needs to be seen as a series of 'sagas' regarding the 'good and 
bad fortune' associated with 'being modern'. His case study is the culture 
of twentieth century art-music, which he contends has produced prophetic 
and priestly, ascetic and mystical vocations amongst composers of the last 
century. The typology is drawn from Max Weber's sociology of religion and 
is fleshed out in his chapter via a discussion of four composers: Schoenberg, 
Stravinsky, Boulez and Cage. While each of the quasi-religious narratives is 
a genuine aesthetic response to the conditions of making music in the age of 
modernity, De La Fuente contends that the priestly vocation, as exemplified 
by Stravinsky and his musical poetics, is less prone to demagoguery and more 
balanced in its mixing of classicism with romanticism, tradition and moder¬ 
nity, and the old with the new. To the extent that modernity writ large is 
also about what he—following Murphy and Roberts—terms a 'dialectic of 
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Romanticism', the contrasting models of the composer as prophet and priest, 
ascetic and mystic, is a fruitful paradigm for assessing the excesses of mod¬ 
ernist culture more generally. In this respect, the music of the modem period 
speaks to and of its time. 

Mark Jennings in his contribution to the volume enlists the help of Emile 
Durkheim, and the theologians Friedrich Schleiermacher and Rudolf Otto, in 
understanding the parallelism between music and religion. From Durkheim 
onwards, indeed from Hegel onwards, there is general agreement that what 
matters in modem religion are expressions of the sacred and not the institu¬ 
tions of the church. Foosely speaking, the sacred is the uncanny divine. It 
interpolates incongruous aspects of experience. That is what gives religious 
experience its mysterious character. Mystery is also what endows great art 
with its peculiar power. At a certain point, art and the sacred intersect. In the 
midst of the rapid secularization of the twentieth century, some very great 
sacred music was written by Stravinsky, Tavener, and Vaughan Williams. 
As Jennings notes, 'Otto coined the term "numinous" as a descriptor for the 
enigmatic union of both rational and "non-rational" elements: that which can 
be understood by human reason and that which goes beyond it.' It is pre¬ 
cisely this kind of enigmatic union that sets apart the most compelling forms 
of music. Enigma and mystery underpin the mystical and sacred aspects of 
human experience. Peter Murphy, in his essay on Bob Dylan, reflects on the 
mystical thread that runs through Dylan's art from the earliest to the works 
of his old age. Murphy notes that this echoes the mystical strain in American 
culture that runs from Emerson to Bellow. Jennings remarks how in contem¬ 
porary music festivals, for example, music provides a setting for mystic-like 
post-rational experiences of exuberance, ecstasy, and various feeling-states 
that do not lend themselves easily to linguistic description and analysis. This 
reminds us that it is often useless to ask musicians what they do when they 
play. Their answers usually range from the credulous to the risible. What 
Jennings points to is a similar gap, this time when interviewing audiences. 
Descriptions of post-rational thinking and feeling are difficult to provide, 
which is also one of the reasons that good writing about music, though it 
exists, is relatively rare. 

So much about music at its best is a sleight of hand. We think it is doing one 
thing, which it may well be, but it is also doing something else simultane- 
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ously. That is part of what makes music interesting. John Rundell's essay in 
this volume bears forcefully on this matter. We are habitually told that music 
is an art of time, which it is. But, as Rundell points out, it is also an art of 
space. Musical performance and the acoustic physics of music all manifest 
their key characteristics in space. It matters to us whether a recording has 
depth or whether an auditory medium reproduces that depth well or not. 
Music does not only move forward in time. It also rises and falls in imaginary 
space. 4 Rhythm marks time in a way that structures movement through space. 
In so many instances, dancing precedes more cerebral forms of music activ¬ 
ity. Music has an implicit form of architecture, and that architecture as Run¬ 
dell describes it combines lines and voices, and harmonizes notes, in spatial 
configurations. There is a music of progress, forward movement, climax and 
resolution. But, Rundell notes, in the case of spatially-conceived music, the pre¬ 
occupations change. They become ones of presence, co-presence, relationality, 
absence, emptiness and silence. A lot of sacred music, for example, has these 
characteristics. 

Questions of time and space lead one inevitably to reflect on rhythm, the most 
primordial and foundational of musical elements. As Andy Hamilton con¬ 
tends, rhythm is 'more primitive than either convention or language' and it 
is likely that both rhythmic perception and movement 'arose from human 
awareness' of such basic physiological functions as 'pulse and breathing pat¬ 
terns'. 5 In his chapter in this volume, Stuart Grant proposes that even 'the most 
musically inept among us become accustomed to the rhythm' and we 'begin 
to find the rhythm, to feel the rhythm, as it emerges in us, between us, among 
us'. Rhythm is something that is universal, and it both makes us and is made 
by us. It is much more than counting; it has to be felt. It is experienced deeply 
within an individual's body and yet is intersubjective. In many respects, it 
gives expression to many of the paradoxes of music as communication and 
as a social activity par excellence. Grant demonstrates that rhythm has been 
placed at the centre of philosophies of joint human activity from the Greeks 
through to phenomenology, and suggests that we could do worse than put 


4 Roger Scruton, The Aesthetics of Music, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1997. 

5 Andy Hamilton, Aesthetics and Music, London, Continuum, 2007, p. 128. 
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forward a rhythmic theory of all social life. Such a theory would study 'the 
ways in which day and night, blood and breath, the seas, the seasons, the 
moon, the working week, music and art, speech and wind, the flights and 
songs of birds, the sound of footsteps, birth, life, death and decay, the unspo¬ 
ken connections and disjunctions between commuters, co-workers and lov¬ 
ers, in their moods, their routines and their frenzies' constitute all life through 
the experience of time and flux. 

In addition to broaching these universal philosophical themes, some of the 
chapters in this volume tackle the question of how musical meaning and 
value are formed in specific times and places. Due to its peculiar connotative 
powers, music is able to perform a range of cultural functions: it can be used 
to reinforce identity or challenge it, and maximize social status or subvert it. 
As Joseph Borlagdan notes, some artists just don't care that their works live 
and die in obscurity. They are pleased simply to be making music. This can be 
rewarding and exciting, even if they only produce for themselves and a tiny 
audience. Producing unpopular music in keyhole venues for tiny audiences, 
also leads to an ethos centred on resisting the dominant culture. However, 
as sociologists such as Pierre Bourdieu have pointed out, a tiny audience in 
a restricted cultural field can endow a performer with high status. 6 As such, 
Borlagdan's case study of the independent music scene in the city of Adelaide 
reveals a small community of like-minded musicians committed to the values 
of 'lo-fi' or DIY music. The emphasis in this musical subculture is on resisting 
the commercial and technological imperatives driving more popular forms 
of musical production. However, as Borlagdan points out, this means that 
the music scene in question is subject to the kinds of tensions and contradic¬ 
tions outlined by Bourdieu's theory of the 'restricted field'. As such, the 'DIY' 
music community struggles to remain on the knife-edge of aesthetic purity, 
when aesthetic rebellion is often co-opted by the cultural industries. Borlag¬ 
dan suggests that, in reality, aesthetic values are contextual and relational, 
and the 'the norms and informal rules of the independent music community 
can be best understood when located on a continuum of music between the 
polarised constructions of "independent" and "mainstream" music.' 


6 Pierre Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production, Cambridge, Polity Press, 1993. 
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Some musicians, as Graeme Smith relates, also trade in the business of switch¬ 
ing musical nationalities. There is a long history of folk musicians playing 
national and regional styles. In the 1970s, some countries developed multicul¬ 
tural policies and institutions aimed at promoting cultural authenticity. At the 
same time, authenticity as a cultural value came under significant intellectual 
pressure. This was in part because of cultural theories that thought it not pos¬ 
sible to find any authentic origins for anything. 7 It was also because of the 
habitual propensity of musicians to borrow musical ideas and techniques, and 
to play virtually anything because they like to do it. Smith reflects on the way 
musical nationalism in the late twentieth century often mutated into multi¬ 
national and cosmopolitan music genres. In a similar way, through the twen¬ 
tieth century, folk music turned into rock music, as did jazz; blues music had 
a second life as rhythm and blues and as heavy metal music; country music 
found inner-city urban audiences, electronic music was used to reinvent as 
conventional a rock band as U2; Prince melded salacious rhythm and blues, 
rock pyrotechnics, funk and sacred themes. Much of contemporary musical 
culture involves such acts of symbolic repackaging. What authenticity means 
in this context is highly problematic, malleable, if existent at all. 

Alison Tokita, in her chapter on the piano in East Asian modernity, dem¬ 
onstrates just how widespread this repackaging is across national and geo¬ 
graphical boundaries. She shows that the piano and Western classical music 
more generally have acquired a very high status in East Asian societies. First 
in Japan and then in Korea, Taiwan and China, the ability to play the piano 
became a cultural and educational ideal, a symbol of East Asian progress. 
By excelling at playing the instrument, musicians from these countries could 
engage in international competitions and achieve pride for their nations. Due 
to the piano and classical music's identification with Westernization, Tokita's 
case study is also a quintessentially a study in post-colonial culture. An inter¬ 
esting postscript to Smith's chapter, Tokita concludes by suggesting that for 
'the time being, the art music of "the west" is at the top of the cultural hierar¬ 
chy for those striving for global modernity with world music comprising "the 
rest" of ethnic musics comjing] second'. 


7 See, e.g. Jacques Derrida, Monolingualism of the Other; or. The Prosthesis of Origin, 
trans. Patrick Mensah, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1998. 
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In addition to themes of ethnicity, nationality and globality, music is also 
instantiated in the cultural memory and practices of cities and regions. Andy 
Bennett shows that, through particular genres, traditions and styles, 'physi¬ 
cal sites and spaces may also engender strong articulations of cultural mem¬ 
ory'—illustrated by current discussions surrounding the site of the original 
Woodstock music festival and how it might be used and managed for current 
and future generations. Additionally, there are artefacts—such as song, song 
texts, records and publicity /critical materials—that link a city or region to 
specific musical currents. Cities, in turn, start to brand themselves through the 
musical associations that, over time, have developed—as has happened with 
Liverpool championing its Beatles' heritage or through aesthetic categories 
such as the 'Manchester sound'. However, as Claudio Benzecry shows in his 
ethnographic account of the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires, urban and national 
imaginaries often dovetail in interesting ways. He relates that, for many opera 
fans, the sad state of disrepair of their beloved and iconic opera house was 
symptomatic of national decline. Nostalgia for a golden period of operatic 
performances and national achievement became fused. But, as is often the 
case with music, cultural symbols are no mere 'mirror' of social or political 
life. Benzecry revels the deep mutual constitution of opera and politics in the 
national psyche when he proposes that 'the Colon stands in a double relation¬ 
ship of symbiosis and opposition with the outside... a bulwark against the 
outside world, yet... sometimes a sieve'. He ingeniously suggests that it was, 
paradoxically, because opera was perceived as a transcendent kind of experi¬ 
ence, one hard to find in everyday life, that Argentines then started to see the 
decline of their opera house as a symbol of national decay. 

Ethnography is similarly at the heart of Michael Walsh's reflections on how 
listening to music is used by social actors to delimit the boundary between 
the public and the private. He suggests, somewhat counter-intuitively, that it 
was the emergence of the concert as a public ritual in the eighteenth century 
that marked the ability of music to be felt as deeply personal. The concert¬ 
going audience was soon trained in what the sociologist of interaction ritual, 
Erving Goffman, terms 'civil inattention': the purposeful ignoring of other 
people's expressive and communicative behaviour in order to allow them 
some degree of isolation from the world. The audience at a concert of classi¬ 
cal music knows that it must sit still and not interact with others, in order to 
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maximize the capacity of each individual to derive maximum musical enjoy¬ 
ment. Walsh argues that the entanglement of music and personal mental 
and physical space is evident not just in urban or public contexts but also in 
domestic settings. In keeping with recent studies of youth media reception, 
he observes that listening practices undertaken in the bedroom can be under¬ 
stood as 'backstage' region behaviour—in Erving Goffman's terms—and that 
the boundary-work implicit in musical listening is undertaken even in bed¬ 
rooms, as a way of reinforcing the individual's sense of privacy. 

Such fine-grained analytical insights into the role of music in everyday life 
exist side-by-side in this volume with philosophical interpretations of oper¬ 
atic hermeneutics and the primordial role of rhythm in human perception 
and connection. Does this suggest a 'tower of babel' effect where theorists 
talk past empirical researchers, and scholars working in different traditions 
fail to understand each other? We think not. It is interesting that, without 
any prompting on our part, the contributors hit upon a range of common 
themes such as the role of music in meaning-making, the connection between 
music and a sense of space/place, as well as the ways in which music comes 
to embody notions of value, authenticity and transcendence. As we stated 
earlier, music is the most pliable yet powerful of artistic media; and the varied 
roles it plays in human culture and society attest to its unique properties as 
communication, artefact and symbol. We trust that Philosophical and Cultural 
Theories of Music will prompt more students of culture and society to take 
music seriously not just as a reflection of social life, but also as the very para¬ 
digm of what connects us as humans and allows us to communicate. 




Chapter Two 

Modern Hermeneutics and the Presentation 
of Opera 

Agnes Heller 


It has already become a commonplace that 
works, as presented in the contemporary, 
modem or postmodern music theaters, are in 
a broader sense Gesamtkunswerke —that is, the 
combination or the unity of several art forms 
and genres. A modern work composed for 
the music theater is the ensemble of music, 
play, text, light, movement—especially pan¬ 
tomime—and space arrangement, all from a 
philosophical perspective, or at least the per¬ 
spective of a guiding idea about life, music— 
and also painting, architecture, and various 
else. Yet, it is perhaps not self evident that the 
resurrection of the opera, from its seeming 
death, during the nineteen sixties is mainly 
due to its radical turn towards Gesamtkunst. 

The old opera of our grandfathers, still 
dominant in my youth, where singers were 
standing rigidly on the stage, without com¬ 
municating with one another, facing the 
audience while singing the best-known arias, 
and repeating them several times depending 
on the length of the applause, has been over 
for a long time. As the first step leading away 
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from this tradition, opera singers became actors, and began to play real theater 
on the opera stage. A real drama was presented—the famous arias were no 
more repeated, and ceased to be the very purpose of the whole performance. 

New interpretations of the music drama resulted then in innovative stagings. 
It was up to the personal imagination of directors and conductors to pro¬ 
duce newer and newer interpretations. As a result, the presentation of operas 
became increasingly idiosyncratic. Performing art embraced fine arts as co¬ 
producers of opera. Works of contemporary painters appeared on the stage 
and the usual, half fairytale-like, half naturalistic versions of historicist stage 
settings were replaced by abstraction, symbols, allegories, metaphors, light 
effects, screening, and stylized, grossly anti-historicist visions. 

I do not want to tell a one-sided story. I do not insist that the old way of pre¬ 
senting operas was wrong and the way they get presented today is right. The 
singers who stood rigidly on the stage and were singing the main arias, while 
facing the audience, were singing floridly, if often wonderfully, and it was 
exactly this kind of performance that the audience of those ages wanted to 
hear. One should not forget that even in the times of my childhood, visiting 
the opera was the sole possibility of listening to an opera. I was often sitting 
in a place from where nothing could be seen, only heard. I wanted to hear 
and so did many others. Besides, the need for the adoration of a diva was 
concentrated on the opera stage, not on (the then not existing) television, not 
even on the movies. What happens in the opera houses today is neither worse 
nor better than the performances of yesteryear. We are not talking about 
progress or decadence. Operatic performances developed in the direction of 
Gesamtkunst, because this satisfied the needs of contemporary audiences. This 
is partly because, today, if we want only to hear a great performance, then we 
can put on a famous recording rather than go to the opera. We expect then 
something else in the opera house. This is what Chereau said while justifying 
his innovative direction of Wagner's Ring: "This is not an aesthetic whim, but 
a necessity, it is nowdays in the air. This Wagnerian stage, this combination of 
ancient theater and modern comedy, opens up at the same time a new inter¬ 
pretation of myths both in the anecdotal and in the sublime." 

The spirit of the times in the late nineteen-sixties and early seventies inspired 
also theater directors and film directors to turn towards novel interpreta¬ 
tions of operas. These were reciprocal interactions. New, fresh air enlivened 
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the opera, and at the same time new air burst out from the world of operas 
towards other genres, the old opera was ready for a new adventure. 

Richard Wagner was a prophet in this—to my mind, essential—sense. He 
gave birth to music dramas as much as to artistic work-ensembles (Gesamt- 
kunstwerke). At the same time that Wagner contrasted his work to the old 
opera performances, both in practice and in theory, a few philosophers had 
begun to offer entirely new interpretations of old operas, especially those 
of Mozart. Hotho initiated this practice as early as 1835 and Kierkegaard's 
formidable readings of Mozart's operas, especially of Don Giovanni, in 
Either-Or soon followed. Wagner's music dramas were appreciated precisely 
as Gesamtkunstwerke by one of his most outstanding contemporaries, Charles 
Baudelaire. 

Yet the reinterpretations of Mozart's operas as Gesamtkunstwerke were carried 
out for a long time only in works of philosophy or aesthetics (for example 
by Adorno)—not yet on the stage. What was re-interpreted was often just 
the music, perhaps concentrating on the overture (which, as for example the 
overture to the Magic Flute, is a work of music in its own right). Yet, up to a 
degree, the same can be said of Wagner's music dramas. Although begotten 
as dramas, addressing the present, they became less and less staged as such. 
Thus, when Cosima Wagner introduced the rule, at Bayreuth, that Wagner's 
operas should be staged according to the original instructions of the com¬ 
poser, she effectively shut the door on any kind of new interpretation. 

She could, of course, only make decisions for the stage, not for philosophy. 
Roughly at the same time that Cosima Wagner prohibited new conceptions for 
staging Wagner's operas, Nietzsche invented new readings of them. He said, 
for example, that the mythological heroes and heroines of Wagner showed a 
very close resemblance to nineteenth-century decadent men and women; for 
example, the main characters in Flaubert's novels. This was, indeed, a radical 
interpretation. In Nietzsche's times, no one dreamt of staging say The Ring in 
a Nietzschean manner. Yet today, I know of four stagings of The Ring where 
the main characters—especially Gunther, Gudrune and Hagen—represent 
the decadence of the nineteenth century on stage. 

Surely, the strictures put on the presentations of the Wagner operas, by his 
widow, were very far from Wagner's own notions of opera. Wagner stressed. 
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more than once, that he looked for inspiration for his music dramas mainly 
from myths, precisely because myths treat human problems and conflicts in 
a very general way and thus can be presented in several different concrete 
settings and in different times. By contrast, historical material is less suited to 
re-interpretation. One could say that the contemporary eagerness to stage the 
Wagner music dramas from the perspective of the contemporary world, espe¬ 
cially contemporary politics, in a tragic or in a comic manner, remains truer to 
the spirit of Wagner's than the rehashing of traditional performances. 

It would be, however, unjust to put the blame for repetitive performances 
on Cosima Wagner's shoulders alone. In her time, and even after her time, 
Schleiermacher, or at least a misunderstood Schleiermacher, was the leading 
theorist of hermeneutics. Interpretation, according to this understanding of 
hermeneutics, involved a truthful, loyal and correct interpretation of a text. It 
became commonplace to think that all works should be presented, and even 
understood, in the way as the master devised the work, as the master himself 
intended it and understood it. The interpreter had to enter the artist's mind. 
This kind of hermeneutics had become suspect by the beginning of the twenti¬ 
eth century, with Nietzsche's growing influence. The new idea became wide¬ 
spread that the interpretandum stood higher than all the interpretations. This 
idea was, in fact, not very new. Its roots go back to Biblical interpretations, 
and was now also applied to art—and, as such, played a critical role. Since the 
creator of the text is one interpreter among others, the text stands higher than 
its creator, who is just one amongst its interpreters. From this point onwards, 
the artist no longer occupies a place of central privilege in the understanding 
of his own work. 

This has also been the source of Gadamarian hermeneutics. I do not include 
Heidegger's hermeneutics, which was conceived, in a very broad sense, far 
beyond the questions of textual interpretation, but the kind of modem herme¬ 
neutics that speaks of interpretations of texts. The differentiation between true, 
that is correct, and untrue, that is incorrect, interpretations became blurred. 
It became a commonplace that there is no entirely correct interpretation, for 
every interpretation is, by definition, a misinterpretation. Every understand¬ 
ing is also a misunderstanding. Although, not every misinterpretation or 
misunderstanding is a relevant interpretation or understanding, as there are 
limits to a meaningful interpretation. Yet contemporary hermeneutics does 
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not claim to indicate the precise place of those limits. In practice, they accept 
Hegel's dictum, that we notice a limit only after having crossed it. 

In Gadamer's hermeneutics, a dialogue between reader and text can result 
in the fusion of horizons. Contemporary aesthetics though has become more 
skeptical about the possibility of a fusion. There is an essential difference 
between the philosophical interpretation of music—opera included—and the 
musical interpretation of the musical work that happens during each perfor¬ 
mance. Philosophical interpretation of an opera is namely a case of transla¬ 
tion. Philosophy translates one medium into another medium. Translation 
means, amongst other things, that the interpretandum will be severed from its 
own context, and put into another, an alien, context—namely the philosophi¬ 
cal one. This can also happen the other way round. In Thus spoke Zarathus- 
tra, Strauss translated a philosophical language into the medium of music. 
Whenever music interprets music or philosophy interprets philosophy, one 
can speak of auto-interpretation. Whenever philosophy interprets music or 
vice versa, we can speak of hetero-interpretation. The hetero-interpretation of 
musical texts, operas included, became widespread from the mid-nineteenth 
century onwards, and continued its triumphal march in the twentieth century 
from Kierkegaard and Nietzsche to G.B. Shaw, Thomas Mann, Ernst Bloch 
and Adorno. Philosophy can inspire musical reinterpretations but it cannot 
replace them. Reinterpretation needs to be auto-interpretation. As suggested 
earlier, all performances are auto-interpretations, even unconsciously so. 
Richter, for example, claimed that he never interpreted music, he just read 
the score; just as Cosima Wagner believed that if Wagner's works were per¬ 
formed according to the intentions of the master, then their understanding 
would exclude misunderstanding. Nowadays, however, and especially in 
case of the opera, new interpretations are not a side effect but the primary 
purpose of the production. In the case of staging operas, this purpose, this 
ambition, has became overwhelming. 

However, not all operas are equally good exercise grounds for radical rein¬ 
terpretation, or an innovative message and staging. Thus, not all operas are 
equally suitable to be transformed into a Gesamtkuntswerk. I mentioned earlier 
that Wagner was very much aware of this problem, and that this is why he 
preferred to choose mythological "themes". The less historically concrete or 
naturalistic, the more fairytale-like, mythological or abstract, the "theme" of 
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an opera, the better it will suit an almost array of infinite radical interpre¬ 
tations. For being transformed into a Gesamtkunstwerk, on the contemporary 
stage, I mention in parenthesis how much the rediscovery or the renaissance 
of the operas by Monteverdi or of Handel owe to this new tendency towards 
innovative staging. The quasi-historical, and mainly mythological, Monte¬ 
verdi or Handel operas are excellent for being presented as an ensemble of 
music, drama, text, screening, lighting effects, play, movements, costumes— 
and also for metaphorical or allegorical interpretation—and still remain, in 
essence, true to the message of the work. I could mention the Semele perfor¬ 
mance by the New York City opera from 2005. Semele was played as Marylin 
Monroe, and Jupiter as President Kennedy, and this worked perfectly well. 
Semele of the myth was in fact a very ambitious lady, for whom only a god 
was good enough in bed. The interpretation in fact illuminated the sense of 
the music and of the original story. 

Not all these radical reinterpretations work and there are no guidelines 
for them. Sometimes it can work if an opera is placed into another histori¬ 
cal milieu. For example, I have seen an II Trovatore set in the times of the 
Italian civil war. Manrico as a Garibaldist, Luna as a counter-revolutionary 
and Azucenna as an old peasant woman aiming to revenge the murder of 
her rebellious peasant mother by the feudal lord. This understanding did 
not just work well as interpretation, but became more impressive and also 
more understandable than the original, and confusing, text suggested. Not all 
operas are equally fit for such a radical reinterpretation. I have not seen the 
new staging of Meistersinger in Bayreuth, and do not know whether this politi¬ 
cal through and through version works or not. A radical interpretation, and 
especially a Gesamtkunst staging, might fail if it does not enhance the meaning 
or the message—producing an "aha" affect in at least part of the audience— 
but simply transforms the opera into a spectacle. Already, a radical change 
in one single aspect of an opera or music drama can place the same into an 
entirely new light. This occurs, for example, in the performance of Tristan and 
Isolde (Deustche Oper, Kollo and Jones) where in the love scene of the Second 
Act the lovers appear as Adam and Eve in paradise. This rendering of the 
scene makes the association of innocence and loneliness one of the dominant 
messages of the work. 

It is perhaps already obvious that I speak, in this context, about Gesamtkunswerk 
with a polemical intent. Many art theorists, grossly critical ones, have associ- 
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ated Gesamtkunst with totalitarianism. In certain contexts, the accusation may 
be apt. Yet, I would say, speaking of opera performances on a postmodern 
stage, that just the opposite is the case. The contemporary Gesamtkunst con¬ 
ceptions and Gesamtkunst presentations of works by Wagner, Mozart, Mon¬ 
teverdi, Handel, and others, are far from totalizing. Just the contrary—these 
presentations are inherently pluralistic. The ensemble of text, music, play, 
movements, light, screening, of the stage setting, all separately and together, 
serve also the purpose of bringing to light the discrepancies, the tensions, 
and even the inconsistencies of works and play with them. One aspect of a 
postmodern presentation of a music drama can problematize another aspect. 
The postmodern presentations destabilize the work—they deconstruct rather 
than totalize. This is why, for example, Wagner's Lohengrin could be staged 
as a comedy in Budapest, City Theater, directed by Miss Wagner, and quite 
successfully. 

I do not say that one can put all traditional masterworks into inverted com¬ 
mas. Let me repeat: not all radical reinterpretations work. As everywhere, and 
in everything, there are both happy and unhappy performances. To be sin¬ 
cere, in most cases my personal taste decides whether I take a performance to 
be a success or a failure. This happens with all of us. We have already arrived 
at our own interpretation of an opera before we are faced with a fresh, radi¬ 
cal, contemporary performance. We enter the opera both with expectations 
and with a kind of tabula rasa consciousness. We are more ready to enjoy the 
reinterpretation if it, at least partially, corresponds to our own real or imagi¬ 
nary one. For example, I find all Don Giovanni interpretations disgusting and 
wrong that place the great love of my childhood, Don Ottavio, in a bad light. 
I find those performances the luckiest which shatter my original interpreta¬ 
tion, yet not by narrowing it down, rather by widening the horizon of my 
understanding and thereby enhancing my pleasure. 

It is in this spirit that I will continue. I will concentrate only on two operas, on 
Wagner's Gotterdammerung and Mozart's Don Giovanni, and the performances 
that gave me the greatest delight in the above sense. The first is the Chereau- 
Boulez Ring from Bayreuth, a performance all of you know. The other is Don 
Giovanni presented at the Glyndebourne Festival 1995, a performance directed 
by Deborah Warner, conducted by Yakov Kreizberg, known presumably only 
by few. Neither the Ring nor Don Giovanni remained for me "the same" after 
my experience with these performances. To avoid misunderstanding, I do 
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not speak now of musical perfection, since—if something like this exists at 
all—the Bayreuth performance was perfect. However, I cannot deny, that, for 
example, the Don Giovanni of the Salzburger Festspiele of 1955, conducted by 
Furtwangler and sung by the most formidable voices, is, as a record, musi¬ 
cally superior to the Glyndebourne record. But I do not speak now about 
recording, but about performing, about putting music dramas on stage. This 
is a different proposition. 

I only repeat that not all operas are equally open for radical new interpreta¬ 
tions. This has very little to do with the quality, the musical perfection of the 
work. To speak of Mozart: Don Giovanni, The Magic Flute and Cosifan Tutte 
are more open to a practically infinite variety of reinterpretations on the stage 
than Figaro. Or, to speak of Wagner: The Ring is open to far more radical 
reinterpretations on the stage, than Meistersinger. Discussing Mozart operas, 
Kierkegaard formulated the aesthetic theory that, if in a work both idea and 
medium are equally abstract, it will remain unique. His example was Don 
Giovanni. The more abstract the idea and the medium of a music drama, the 
more it allows for practically infinite radical interpretations. Wagner says 
something similar in another vocabulary, when he refers to mythology as the 
abstract Stoff (idea) for a music drama. Kierkegaard asks the question: "How 
can the idea become concrete?" And he answers: "so that the historical pene¬ 
trates it". This happens exactly nowadays with the Wagnerian music dramas, 
with Don Giovanni, The Magic Flute, or Cosifan tutte, with the Monteverdi and 
Handel operas, and many others. 

One could say that all right, this is the case, yet there is nothing new about it, 
for this has always happened spontaneously. No one can make music with¬ 
out bringing into play the player herself, the individual with her personal 
world interpretation and life experiences. Yet we are confronted—here and 
now—not with a spontaneous happening, but with a deliberate project, with 
a conscious effort. The modern-postmodern Gesamtkunst staging aims at the 
presentation from a contemporary regard—so as to conduct a dialogue with 
the past from the standpoint of the present. They want to involve the hear- 
ers-spectators into the process. Briefly, the historical penetrates a modern- 
postmodern performance not spontaneously, but as the result of a conscious 
hermeneutical exercise. It is through, and in dialogue with, the concrete that 
the historical will penetrate the work and bring out its hidden not yet appar- 
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ent dimensions, and messages. Without such a dialogue, the new presentation 
will become but a superficial modernization. To substitute modern dresses for 
period costumes—oilrigs for castles ( Trubadur )—are just exercises on the sur¬ 
face without a message. 

To mediate a music drama consciously with the present, through hermeneuti¬ 
cal work, means also to put traditional interpretations into question, to place 
something into the foreground that was perhaps not noticed previously. This 
is happening today in many a performance. To re-historicize an abstraction, 
to deconstruct metaphorically-polyphonically a totality, is already a process 
of concretization. The historically-psychologically-conceptually concretized 
works can be entirely different in the same historical moment, if such a thing 
as "historical moment" exists at all. Just as there are no more philosophical 
schools nowadays, so there are no generally accepted schemas for the rein¬ 
terpretation of music dramas. The mythological figures of the Ring, especially 
the Gibichungs, are sometimes staged as petit bourgeois, or decadent bour¬ 
geois of the Victorian age very much in Nietzsche's spirit. Yet they can also 
be presented as our contemporaries without "historicizing". For example in 
the 2000 staging of the Ring in Bayreuth by Jurgen Flimm, three multinational 
corporations—the gods, the giants and the dwarfs—fight for world domina¬ 
tion. This reminded me of the suggestion by G.B. Shaw a hundred years ago, 
that the Ring is about the development of capitalism. This was also an abstrac¬ 
tion, albeit a witty one. The Jurgen Flimm directed Ring is also ironical, yet 
not abstract. After all, the lust for power, the lust for having, the lust for fame 
and the lust for lust, are general motivations; yet they manifest themselves 
differently. Moreover, our relation to them changes as does as our methods 
for retranslating them into the world of our experiences. 

This kind of concretization has far-reaching consequences for the understand¬ 
ing of the work. The story of the gods and of the Gotterdammerung on the 
one hand—and the human story of love, pain, and betrayal on the other— 
are connected only by a very thin thread. This stands to reason. In the music 
drama Gotterdammerung —despite the title and the role of the Nornes—the 
Wotan tragedy plays hardly a major role. The bifurcation of the two stories 
in Flimm's Ring is indicated already by the stage setting. In my view, the 
concretization of the myth through the penetration by the historical was not 
entirely successful in this case. Something similar could be said about the 
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Walkiir performance of the Scala in Milan in the eighties (Engel-Muti). There 
are brilliant scenes especially the meeting of Sigmund and Siegelinde by the 
well (a Biblical resonance) but the conception of the "indolent Wotan" did not 
come off. And again, the same can be said also about the Scala performance of 
Don Giovanni of the eighties (Muti, Giorgio Stehler), about the concept of pre¬ 
senting Leporello as Mephisto beside Faust/Don Giovanni. In fact, during the 
first act the conception works, but in the second act, it limps. I had a similar 
problem with the Bayreuth production of Rheingold (Harry Kupfer, Baren¬ 
boim). Where the well-known discrepancy between the music and the action 
at the entering of the Walhall becomes entirely suppressed, when the gods are 
lifted by an elevator into Hotel Wallhal. Still, exactly in the same scene, the 
Gulliver-like gods were comic in a way that made the presentation work. 

A funny trick, a flash of an idea is not yet a new interpretation. It makes fun 
in a comedy for example in the Covent Garden presentation of Entfuhrung aus 
dem Seraj of the eighties (Moshinsky, Solti), when Blonde as a free English girl 
is serving Osmin her five o'clock tea. Something similar can be said about the 
inclusion of other arts like pantomime or painting into a Gesamtkunstwerk. The 
abstract-expressionist vision of Sidney Nolan in the same staging of Entfiih- 
rung is not just beautiful, but says also something about the play. It happens 
rarely that pantomime, fine arts, gestures, movements as movements signifi¬ 
cantly contribute to a very lucky new presentation. Wilson, in the direction of 
the new Lohengrin at the Metropolitan Opera in 1999 succeeded. This attempt 
worked wonders, for Wilson used mime, pantomime, gestures, and move¬ 
ments as musical motivations. In the same performance, the reorganization of 
the stage and the play of light also contributed to the lucky outcome. 

In what follows I will concentrate, as promised, on the staging of Don Gio¬ 
vanni and the Ring cycle, especially on the performance of Gotterdammerung. 
As a crutch, I will use two very lucky performances: the Chereau-Boulez per¬ 
formance of Gotterdammerung, on the one hand, and the already mentioned 
Glyndebourne staging of Don Giovanni, on the other. I speak of such perfor¬ 
mances, which succeeded in mediating the present and the past, concretizing 
the abstract, and the staging of the works, as Gesamkunswerke. I chose these 
two performances, for they brought to light something hidden, namely the 
similarity, the parallel, the affinity between those two music dramas. I find it 
almost absurd that this close affinity between the Ring and Don Giovanni has 
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not been detected a long time ago. Perhaps it was, in the underground. At 
least for me those affinities came as a revelatory surprise. 

The Ring and Don Giovanni: both are music dramas about unsatisfiable 
drives. The Ring is about the pitfalls of drive for power and drive for posses¬ 
sion, the Don Giovanni about the pitfalls of the drive for pleasure. Drives with¬ 
out satisfaction, drives without happiness, because satisfaction is ad infinitum 
delayed. They are drives the objects of which are illusions, ghosts. World 
domination as such does not exist—neither does woman as such. The ring is 
the symbol of both. The ring, the symbol of the spectral object of all drives as 
much as the symbol of a happiness that eludes us forever, is the curse itself. 
(We know already the curse of infinitude from the Fliegende Hollander). The 
curse appears as violence, rape, death and murder—also as murdering. 

In the cycle by Wagner, all protagonists will possess the ring one after the 
other, but none of them will achieve the world domination they seek, which 
was promised for all of its possessors. Presumably, this results from Alber- 
icht's curse. But Albericht himself possessed the ring prior to his curse, yet, 
despite this, Wotan and Loge succeeded in stealing his treasure and also his 
freedom with a very primitive trick. But, there is no such a thing as World 
Domination as there is no such an entity as The Woman. They are just chime¬ 
ras. What exists are the drives themselves as passions provoked by illusions. 

On the bridge between the drives, there is a constant come and go. Here is for 
example Rheingold, the story of Albericht. He appears as a man possessed by 
the drive of lust. He desires to possess all the three nymphs of the Rhein, but 
without satisfaction. His desire for lust undergoes immediately a mutation, 
by being transformed into a drive for having and a drive for power, espe¬ 
cially the latter. Albericht's story with world domination is just a repetition 
of his story with the nymphs of the Rhein in a different orchestral register. 
As already mentioned, the staging, the performance of operas and dramas 
become today as idiosyncratic and personal as works of philosophy. 'Per¬ 
sonal' does not mean subjective or private, just unique. As a result, there are 
no master interpretations—that is, interpretations (and stagings) that serve as 
a model for all others in a given historical period. Previously, a master inter¬ 
pretation guided all new interpretations, as different variations of a common 
model. This was true also about Gotterdammerung and Don Giovanni. In order 
to show what I mean, I will discuss briefly the two master interpretations of 
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the past—and only afterwards will I turn to the present, where those long- 
lasting master interpretations have been slowly abandoned. 

The focal point of the master interpretations in Gotterdammerung as already 
in Siegfried, also in Don Giovanni, is the understanding of the main characters. 
In the spirit of the traditional master interpretation of Siegfried and the Got¬ 
terdammerung Siegfried has to be presented as the free man, the great hero, 
and Don Giovanni as the genius of eroticism, of the infinite sexual drive. Both 
heroes stand beyond good and evil. They are invincible just because they are 
absolutely free. In the case of Don Giovanni, the master interpretation pres¬ 
ents all the other characters of the opera as being dependent on the Don, Don 
Ottavio as a feminine philistine, who, instead of killing Don Giovanni—as a 
real man would do—turns to the institutions of justice, to the law as the insti¬ 
tution of retribution. Don Ottavio was interpreted in this spirit even in the 
famous film where Dermota played his role, as if the Oresteia or Hamlet would 
have never been written. 

As far as the ending of those music dramas is concerned, we meet with two 
parallel main solutions in both. In case of the Gotterdammerung, there exists a 
Schopenhauerian and a Feuerbachian version. According to the first version 
the world declines, there are heroes no more, or, according to the second ver¬ 
sion, the gods are dead and thus men can live freely. In the master interpreta¬ 
tions of Don Giovanni, we encounter almost the same alternatives. Grandeur 
disappears with the Don, what remains are the dwarfs of the prosaic-philis¬ 
tine world, or, alternatively. Evil is destroyed by transcendent powers, thus 
men of goodwill can live freely. In my youth, in Budapest, under the baton of 
Otto Klemperer, this—second—conception became historically concretized. 
Don Giovanni was the libertine of the ancient regime, and Masetto's "vengo, 
vengo" strongly resembled the Marseillaise. 

None of those master interpretations remains typical today, although their 
various mutations are still possible on stage, since almost anything, if it per¬ 
suades us, is possible on the stage. Traditional master interpretations are not 
replaced with new ones; they are rather deconstructed by the new ones. So 
let me ask the question: is Siegfried a free man? Is he a hero? Already in the 
Chereau-Boulez production, he is not, and in the Flimm-Sinopoli (Fischer) 
production, he is transformed directly into a schlemiel. According to Chereau, 
Siegfried is a young man in search of his identity, which he does not find. As 
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Chereau formulates it: "He is programmed as if he were not programmed." 
Perhaps he finds his identity and also his freedom in death, when he—sym¬ 
bolically—embraces Brrinhilde in the white veil, yet even this is left wide 
open. In the interpretation of Flimm, Siegfried has always been a puppet in at 
least two puppet theaters, pulled by strings, serving the purposes of others. 
He served the purpose of Wotan already before he was bom. Even his victory 
against Wotan was willed by Wotan, moreover, predestined by him. His love 
for Brrinhilde was planned by Brrinhilde herself already before his birth, and 
he is obviously only a tool for the Gibichungs. 

Moreover, Siegfried is planned, invented as the simple, the direct, the unme¬ 
diated youth. Yet mere immediacy understands only the present. For a sheer 
immediacy, neither past nor future exist. Siegfried is courageous because of 
lack in imagination and memory. His drinking the potion of forgetting is just 
a metaphor. Siegfried is not provided with the capacity to remember, nor is 
he provided with the power of imagination, he cannot even tell his own story. 
The man of immediacy is one-dimensional. The drink of remembering is just 
as metaphorical as the drink of forgetting. While Siegfried begins to tell his 
story, something happens. His personality gets split—and thus he will become 
reflective, mediated, becoming a person with an identity, able to remember. 
And this is why he is no longer invulnerable. Hagen can kill him, since men 
with the power of recollection and imagination are always vulnerable. This 
Siegfried wins in his death—his self, and thereby his freedom. Who is here 
the free hero after all? The heroine, Brrinhilde. She is the one who chooses for 
herself her own, and for others their, destiny. She can say yes and (also) can 
say no—she can resist blackmail and persuasion and she can also abandon 
herself (her real Self) for someone else. She is mediated, she has memory and 
imagination, her death is, contrary to the death of Siegfried, Freitod (suicide 
as a chosen act of freedom). Otto Kolleritsch notices that, at the ending of Got- 
terdammerung in Flimm's presentation, Parsifal appears in the background. 
Yes, he does. What is the message of his appearance? Surely, Parsifal succeeds 
where Siegfried fails. He chooses himself and becomes himself, a free man 
while continuing to live. Yet why is that so? Why can Parsifal succeed where 
Siegfried fails? 

Once upon a time Sartre suggested that we became free through an act of 
violence. This is, however, not what the contemporary Ring interpretations 
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suggest. Siegfried's freedom is meant to be won by acts of violence. Yet, 
through the acts of violence, no freedom has been won. Parsifal gains freedom 
not by violence, but by empathy. His innocence, to begin, was as much unre¬ 
flected as the innocence of Siegfried. He killed the swan. He did not remem¬ 
ber. But in the experience of the absolute empathy (he feels the wound) he 
looses his innocence, the unreflected innocence of ignorance. He becomes 
reflected, self reflected, mediated and thereby the man of responsibility. Now 
he knows the past, his own sins of the past, and his sinfulness as a man. As a 
result, he is no more determined from the outside, he does not answer stimuli 
from the outside, but stimuli from the inside, while he knows that he needs to 
select among them too. This is the Biblical situation in modern interpretation. 
Parsifal learns to tell good from evil, becomes himself and thereby free. 

The Don Giovanni interpretations underwent changes essentially in the same 
direction as the Siegfried interpretations. This stands to reason. Violence does 
not appear nowadays in a sympathetic light, it ceases to be seen a something 
heroic. In scene 21 of the act I, which takes place in Warner's direction in the 
setting of a modern party, everyone sings together "Viva la liberta" while the 
word "liberta" means something different for everyone. Who is free here? 
Is Don Giovanni free? The text of the videocasette of the Glynderbourn per¬ 
formance informs us that the story is about a "compulsive seducer". The 
word "compulsive" is stressed. Compulsion is just the opposite of freedom. 
Here we meet a Don Giovanni, who does not choose, the least of all himself, 
who describes his own desire as an uncontrollable impulse (he compares it 
with eating and drinking). Don Giovanni is the man of immediacy, just like 
Siegfried. This is why he does not own a self and this is why he does not 
remember. He has no imagination, although there is no eroticism without 
imagination. He lives, just like Siegfried, in the absolute present. His desire is 
always an answer to an external stimulus (the scent of a woman). That he has 
no memory is obvious. For only the register remembers, the register kept by 
Leporello and of no interest for the Don. Although all actors appear in con¬ 
temporary garments in the Glynderbourne performance, all these garments 
remain abstract. Don Giovanni is, perhaps, a maffioso, he wears a cross on 
a chain around his neck, but social identification remains unimportant, for 
Don Giovanni is in all garments what he is: the man possessed by an abstract 
drive. Yet this Don Giovanni does not embody the genius of sensuality. For 
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he is a violent man. He beats up people, especially servants, and kicks them 
with his feet, and he strangles the komptur first and stabs him to death after¬ 
wards. He rapes women. One should not forget that the first act of the music 
drama contains three scenes of attempted rape. The attempted rape of Anna, 
the recital by Anna of the attempted rape of Anna, and the attempted rape of 
Zerlina. That factual rape has been prevented does not make any difference in 
the character of Don Giovanni. 

Don Giovanni is also a seducer. First he tries to seduce Zerlina, and only after 
the seduction fails does he try to rape her. True, there is, indeed, a discrepancy 
between text and music in the seduction scene. The music speaks of erotic, 
while the text (by da Ponte) about the promise of marriage with a nobleman. 
Warner presents this scene by bravely interpreting the discrepancy itself. In 
her interpretation, the language of desire appears as the language of tender¬ 
ness. This offers the key for understanding Zerlina's character. Masetto is 
vulgar and also brutal. Not without reason is Zerline singing "batti, batti, oh 
Masetto". Masetto is beating her up and then pushing her away. The lan¬ 
guage of desire "ci darem la mano" is, for Zelina, a yet an unknown language, 
refined and tender, the message of a refined world. The rape scene is for her 
the most bitter remedy to swallow. It turns out that Don Giovanni is as brutal 
as Masetto, and in addition a cheat. Zerlina's reconciliation with reality is as 
sad as that of Elvira. The three rape scenes are eminently stressed in this per¬ 
formance as also in the above-mentioned La Scala performance. I mentioned 
earlier that Don Giovanni is staged as a man of violence just as Siegfried is 
also staged as a man of violence. None of the two draws special pleasure from 
violence, since violence does not mean for them anything, it is just a bodily 
exercise like any other. To kill is for these men of immediacy just like drink¬ 
ing or eating, they do not hate those whom they kill. This is why they are, 
paradoxically, really so-called "high" characters and not characters of ressen- 
timent like Hagen or Leporello. 

Siegfried and Don Giovanni have no goals, for they have neither imagination 
nor future. This is, also, why they are unfree. Their difference lies in the char¬ 
acter of the push and pull. Siegfried is pushed and pulled by Wotan, Briinhilde 
and the Gibichungs. Don Giovanni is pushed and pulled by his own drive 
and the compulsory reactions to an accidental stimulus. Especially interest¬ 
ing in Warner's direction of Don Giovanni is how the performance became 
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impregnated by the spirit of her age. There were times in the fifties and the 
sixties, when desire, drive, "desir" played the role of the first violin in the 
orchestra of French philosophy. Yet desire has been soon replaced (in Barthes 
and especially in Foucault) by "jouissance", gaity, pleasure. There is zero "jou- 
issance" in Don Giovanni in relation to anything, especially any other person. 
He is through and through desire. (The so-called champagne aria does not 
express jouissance, but the race of desire.) The same can be said about Sieg¬ 
fried, also in Gotterdammerung. There is no jouissance here. In contrast, there 
is plenty of "jouissance" in Figaro, in Walkiir and even in Tristan and Isolde (of 
Act 2.) 

As I said, philosophies contemporary with Warner's direction do not put 
a premium on desire, but on pleasure and gayness. This change may have 
some affinity with the constantly diminishing prestige of violence. In both 
cases, values get redefined. (Previously, for example, in Sartre violence and 
desire were still lionized as twin brothers or sisters.) I do not say, that War¬ 
ner was influenced by philosophy other than feminism to the same extent 
as earlier interpreters were, but the tree of the spirit of times can grow very 
different branches. Warner's interpretation is polyphonic. Her Don Giovanni, 
the violent man and rapist, has also a great sexual attraction. Reference to a 
sado-masochistic discourse does not come as a surprise in times of the Sade 
renaissance. Warner's Don Giovanni does not owe his sexual attraction to his 
genius as an eroticist, but to his unscrupulous use of violence. The unscrupu¬ 
lous use of force and violence is sexually attractive, and transforms women yet 
also men into the violent man's sexual slaves. (In Warner's conception, Don 
Giovanni is served by two slaves, Leporello and Elvira. Leporello, although 
sometimes reluctantly, always does what his master orders him to do. He is 
not a servant, but a slave, who does not get recompense [he is not paid, and 
hardly even fed] other than the satisfaction of his own impulses. He obeys 
the Don, identifies himself with the master, and is afraid of him, subjected to 
the master's sexual attraction. He is the dangerous clown, the typical bastard 
who claims his innocence because he only obeyed orders. Elvira is, in this 
presentation, the typical sexual slave. She follows Don Giovanni wherever he 
goes because she is obsessed with him and utterly dependent on him. It does 
not make any difference whether she follows him to curse him, to make him 
repent or to get him back or to warn other women. Whatever she does, she 
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must follow Don Giovanni everywhere to be close to him, to see him, talk to 
him or about him, touch him. This is why it comes easy to Leporello to cheat 
her. Elvira's obsession with Don Giovanni is as much compulsive as his drive 
is for Don Giovanni. Her obsession is absolute; she does not even notice that 
she pursues her specter just as Don Giovanni pursues his. 

The contemporary Siegfried and the contemporary Don Giovanni have also 
something else in common. None of them knows sentiments and emotions. 
Although Siegfried has learned fear, which is just a simple feeling, yet he has 
forgotten even fear the following day, perhaps the following minute. Siegfried 
answers, just like the Don, stimuli. Brrinhilde is the one who knows emotions, 
sentiments. She can love, love her father, sister, lover; she also knows empa¬ 
thy, jealousy and hatred. She always remembers; she does not forget. The 
one who loves and who remembers can also become free. Siegfried cannot 
love, for he, as man of immediacy, lacks the capacity of long memory, without 
which—to speak with Nietzsche—no man has the capacity to make promises 
(versprechen darf). Don Giovanni is similarly a man lacking the capacity to 
make promises. In the traditional master interpretation of Don Giovanni his 
"no, no, no" is interpreted as the expression of freedom But can one repent 
anything if one does not even remember? The word "conscience" is associated 
in all European languages with knowledge, science, consciousness. Without 
consciousness (which is always reflective and thus mediated), there is no con¬ 
science. Don Giovanni is incapacitated for feeling remorse, repentance. Thus, 
the three negations ("no, no, no") can also be interpreted as compulsive acts. 
At least, this interpretation does not look absurd. In the case of Warner's "Don 
Giovanni", Don Ottavio is Don Giovanni's exact opposite. He is the man of 
emotions. He is the sentimental hero, the real lover, he is the Human. He is 
Brrinhilde. For him only the Other exists. He forgets himself in the Other. 
He put his whole life—just like Don Giovanni—on one single card. But this 
single card is not The Woman, who remains a specter, but One woman, the 
real Anna in spirit and flesh. He desires and loves her, cares for her. He is the 
man unable to use violence or force, who is absolutely true and faithful. Don 
Ottavio's horror from using force is, in Warner's presentation, not a weak¬ 
ness, not sign of cowardice, but courage, a kind of spiritual force. 

Donna Anna needs Ottavio' unconditional love. Anna sings—in Scene 13 of 
Act II—"Crudele? Ah, no, mio bene" in a high pitched, almost hysterical, tone. 
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It is difficult to imagine a more forceful trauma than hers. She was almost 
raped, the rapist killed her beloved father, and she held herself responsible 
for his death, since she was the one who let the rapist in, mistaking him for 
Don Ottavio. For a woman, who directed this performance, it was obvious 
that another woman who underwent such a traumatic experience will feel 
horror even at the thought of sexual intercourse. She loves Don Ottavio, but 
she cannot marry him now, for she has not yet succeeded in overcoming the 
bodily memory of sexual brutality. Since Warner—as almost all women— 
can at least imagine rape trauma, it was not difficult for her to interpret the 
last scene between Ottavio and Anna ("non mi far langure ancor... Lascia, 
cario, un anno ancora"). Not a few interpreters have felt here a discrepancy 
between text and music once again. The music speaks of mutual love, yet 
the text tells us that Anna wants to postpone marriage. Both text and music 
together became the last word in Warner's direction. 

What can we say abut the ending of the Ring cycle? Is it optimistic or pessi¬ 
mistic? In the Cherau-Boulez performance, none of the two. A story came to 
an end, another story, or stories are going to begin. What kind of story we do 
not know, for it is, it will be, our story. And what is the ending of Warner's 
Don Giovanni ? Does it confirm the demise of grandeur, the birth of the age of 
philistine dwarfs? Or is it about the demise of Evil and the victory of common 
sense virtues? None of them. Violence disappears in this Don Giovanni, yet 
the wounds remain. Violence has deeply wounded the life of Don Ottavio 
and Donna Anna and destroyed the life of Elvira beyond repair. Zerlina rec¬ 
onciled herself with reality, yet this remained a bitter reconciliation. All of 
them have lost the possibility of retribution. Neither revenge nor justice, but a 
transcendent accident has purified the world of Don Giovanni. 

What remains from him is Leoporello, who slaved for him in all his adven¬ 
tures. He is now looking for a new master to obey. Leporello continues to live 
his life as before and no one will ever punish him. This is the limit of revenge, 
yet also the limit to justice. Thus the ring is nowhere, it is an illusion, a spec¬ 
ter, a chimera. Yet the drive, the hunger for possessing the ring, the obsession 
with power, domination is real, it is omnipresent. It is present today as it 
has been present in the past, and it will be present in the future. And so will 
be luckily, the new interpretations of the Ring cycle and of Don Giovanni as 
Gesamtkunstwerke. One will always re-tell the same story, but it will always 
become a different story. 



Chapter Three 

Algo-Rhythm and Mello-dy: 

A Consideration of the Relationship Between 
Technology and the Embodied Performance of 
Music 

Daniel Black 


These days, the debates and moral outrage 
concerning authentic performance in popu¬ 
lar music seen in the late twentieth century— 
when Milli Vanilli had their Grammy 
rescinded for not just lip-synching in live 
performances, but never singing their songs 
at all, 1 and there were numerous intellectual 
property disputes over the use of early sam¬ 
pling technology to appropriate and re-use 
segments of older songs—seem a bit naive 
and old-fashioned. It is now common for 
electronic music acts to present live shows in 
which they do nothing more than remix their 
own music, something that a good DJ could 
do at least as well in their absence. This does 
not mean that popular debates about musi¬ 
cal performance and authorship are a thing 
of the past: inter-generic hostility between 
music fans can still centre on a contrasting 
of traditional rock authenticity with geeky 


1 Philip Auslander, Liveness: Performance in a Mediatized Culture, London, Routledge, 
1999, pp. 61-62. 
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'knob twiddling', and even those genres which fall on the knob-twiddling 
side can have their own measures of 'authenticity', ones which often rely on 
a division between analogue and digital reproduction. 2 

Nevertheless, the "crisis of authorship" in music referred to by Alan Durant 
in 1990 3 seems little more than an historical curiosity today, not only because 
the influence of new technologies has undermined older measures of authen¬ 
ticity, but also because of a greater awareness that the use of recording tech¬ 
nology had been making such measures of authenticity untenable for some 
time before such debates and moral outrages arose. 

The use of found or appropriated sounds in music has taken place for as long 
as magnetic tape recording has been generally available, starting with fig¬ 
ures like John Cage and Pierre Schaeffer in the 1940s, 4 and it became more 
mainstream in the 1960s with technology such as the mellotron (a kind of 
tape-based, analogue sampler), 5 while the utilization of found sounds by the 
musique concrete movement later produced more mainstream successes such 
as Sergio Leone. Less directly, the eclectic appropriation of sounds and styles 
evident in the exotica style of lounge music exhibited a similar sensibility, 
one which almost guaranteed a surge of interest and its own appropriation 
by a number of sample-based musicians in the 1990s. In the pre-digital age 


2 I am thinking of, for example, the long-running disdain in DJ culture for digital 
DJing, and its glorification of the collecting of obscure old vinyl, or the cache electronic 
musicians often attach to collectible analogue synthesizers. Another, post-analogue, 
example is DJ Shadow's fame for restricting himself to the use of antiquated sampling 
equipment from the 1980s when producing his music—there seems to be prestige asso¬ 
ciated with the labor-intensive manner of production, and the rejection of up-to-the- 
minute technology which is presumably considered excessively easy and automated. 

3 A. Durant, "A New Day for Music? Digital Technologies in Contemporary Music 
Making," in Culture Technology and Creativity in the Late Twentieth Century ed. Philip 
Hayward, London, John Libbey, 1990, p. 177. 

4 J. Chadabe, Electric Sound: The Past and Promise of Electronic Music, New Jersey, 
Prentice Hall, 1997, pp. 24-27. 

5 A. Goodwin, "Sample and Hold: Pop Music in the Digital Age of Reproduction," 
in On Record: Rock, Pop, and the Written Word, ed. Simon Frith and Andew Goodwin, 
London, Routledge, 1990, pp. 261-262. 
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of musical appropriation, issues of ownership and authenticity were of little 
interest, simply because the sounds used were seen to be without owners: 
musique concrete was more interested in de-contextualised fragments of sound 
or noise, the mellotron was incapable of playing recordings lengthy enough 
to capture the hook of a famous song, and the simulation of exotic, ethnic 
sounds by exotica was highly artificial and presumably often ironic. 6 

Returning to the present day, issues of authenticity and ownership seem simi¬ 
larly of little import. The legal battles of the 1990s have set precedents which 
are now generally observed—record companies being wary of practices 
which might result in costly civil actions—and the production of samples has 
been comprehensively incorporated into commercial structures through the 
sale for licensed use of professionally-produced sample libraries. 

Furthermore, the development of digital synthesis technology, the rise of soft¬ 
ware-based music production, and the sheer volume of computer hard drive 
storage, has led to a vast increase in the sophistication of sampling. Today, 
most sampling does not entail the clumsy grabbing of a couple of bars of 
music from a famous song and their looped playback; modern, multisampled 
instruments allow the full range of notes from any instrument, from violin to 
didgeridoo, to be played back through a keyboard to allow the construction 
of completely original melodies and rhythms. Needless to say, the individual 
notes played back through these modem samplers usually have been bought 
as a professionally-produced library within the terms of a clearly defined 
legal license. This utilization of sampling is typified by the 'rompler', or Read 
Only Memory samPLER, a software instrument designed to play back only a 
pre-set bank of professionally produced samples. 

In addition to its problematisation of traditional ideas of authorship, record¬ 
ing technology has similarly altered understandings of the original, authentic 
musical performance more-or-less since its inception. The commodification 
and mass consumption of recorded music, by its very nature and to at least 
some degree for all musical genres, has always in some ways marginalised live 


6 See D. Toop, Exotica: Fabricated Soundscapes in a Real World, London: Serpent's Tail, 
1999, pp. 42ff; J. Lanza, Elevator Music: A Surreal History of Muzak, Easy-Listening, and 
Other Moodsong, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2004, pp. 119ff. 
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performance. After the movement away from realistic acoustics in popular 
music and the rise of multi-track recording (which breaks performances down 
into component parts which no longer need to originate at the same place and 
time)/ today most songs canonically exist as recorded artefacts which often 
cannot possibly be reproduced through live performance. 7 8 

Given that this is the case, I am certainly not interested in re-opening dis¬ 
cussions about musical authenticity which are perhaps past their use-by date 
and certainly have been extensively worked over already. What interests me 
about these developments in music—developments which I hope I have made 
clear have not been initiated by digital technologies, but which have nonethe¬ 
less intensified as a result of the flexibility of digital data—is not questions of 
authenticity in musical performance, and certainly not the prospect of some 
apocalyptic end for musical performance as a result of new technologies, but 
rather the question of what the influence of new technologies on musical per¬ 
formance might be. That is, given that the live remixing of an electronic musi¬ 
cian's music still qualifies as a performance for those who pay to experience 
it, how can musical performance be defined in the era of sampling, sequenc¬ 
ing, mixing, simulated instruments and voices, and even music which evolves 
randomly according to chance or programmed algorithms? 

The easy answer, which has been given in some—but certainly not all— 
attempts to theorise musical performance, is one dependent upon the audi¬ 
ence itself. That is, a performance (whether musical or otherwise) is defined 
by the quality of "performing for an audience" 9 and, therefore, the remix¬ 
ing of music created previously and elsewhere does constitute a performance 
if there is an audience present whose members understand it as such. Post 
reception studies, this focus on reader rather than text might have appeal, 
but I do not consider it terribly helpful: in effect, it shifts the focus of atten- 


7 E.R. Kealy, "From Craft to Art: The Case of Sound Mixers and Popular Music," 
in On Record: Rock, Pop, and the Written Word, ed. Simon Frith and Andew Goodwin, 
Fondon, Routledge, 1990, pp. 211-214. 

8 Compare with T. Gracyk, Rhythm and Noise: An Aesthetics of Rock, Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1996, pp. 37ff. 

9 D.Z. Saltz, "The Art of Interaction: Interactivity, Performativity, and Computers," 
The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism vol. 55: no. 2,1997, p. 119. 
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tion from the ability of the performer to the gullibility of the audience. If I can 
convince you that taking a nap in front of you is performance art, this says 
more about your personal qualities than the qualities of me as a performer, and 
therefore forecloses any further discussion of the nature of performance. I am 
perhaps being unkind here, but I would contend that the inevitable exceptions 
to this rule 10 are events intended to problematise the nature of performance 
and spur audiences to reflect upon what a performance is, rather than being 
intended to be un-problematically and naively accepted as performance. 

Some taking a less extreme position might still argue for an audience as either 
a necessary prerequisite for performance, 11 or one amongst a series of likely 
attributes. 12 Again, I do not subscribe to such a view, although I think this 
is more a difference in how 'performance' is understood. Definitions which 
require an audience see a performance as a kind of public event, while I am 
here wishing to focus more particularly on the 'performative' nature of perfor¬ 
mance—that is, the qualities of the person or persons producing music in the 
context of performance. The difference is between theorizing an event called 
'a performance' and theorizing 'the performance of music'. They are not the 
same thing: most or all of us would require that 'a performance' feature 'the 
performance of music' (or the performance of something else), but 'the per¬ 
formance of music' can take place outside the context of 'a performance', and 
therefore without an audience. One is a situation or event, the other an act. 

Theodore Gracyk identifies the sequencing of music in real time, and feed¬ 
back between performer and the music produced as defining attributes of this 
performative aspect—that is, the sounds being produced by the performer 
should be organised in the moment and be a real-time response to those 
sounds produced previously. Therefore, "adjusting the treble on the stereo 
while listening to a Beethoven symphony does not make one a co-performer, 
but a DJ who 'scratches' a complex rhythm break on twin turntables behind 


10 Such as John Cage's 4'33", for example. 

11 T. Gracyk, "Listening to Music: Performances and Recordings," The Journal of Aes¬ 
thetics and Art Criticism, vol. 55 no. 2,1997, p. 139. 

12 S. Godlovitch, "The Integrity of Musical Performance," The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, vol. 51 no. 4,1993, p. 575. 
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a rap vocalist is performing". 13 1 think feedback certainly is definitional to the 
performance of music, but I also think that, even ten years ago when Gracyk 
wrote this, it seemed to settle the matter in a more final way than it does now. 
Today there is a much greater variation in degrees of both feedback and real¬ 
time sequencing separating music wholly initiated by a human performer 
from that wholly initiated by a computer. With software like Ableton Live, 14 
it is possible to arrange chunks of music into relationships of probability: for 
example, when clip A finishes, it has a 60% chance of repeating, and a 40% 
chance of triggering clip B; when clip B finishes, it has a 50% chance of trigger¬ 
ing clip C, and a 50% chance of triggering clip A, and so on. This introduces 
real-time sequencing without any human agency. Sophisticated software 
effects can perform all manner of evolving, complex manipulations on sounds 
in real time, producing various harmonies and accompaniments, similarly 
creating an original, one-off musical event without any human intervention. 
On the human side of the equation, Gracyk credits a scratch artist with the sta¬ 
tus of musical performer, but precisely how many manipulations must a DJ 
perform on a recording in order to qualify? There must be some hypothetical 
point at which the DJ shifts from simply 'playing a record' to being a musi¬ 
cal performer, but could Gracyk or anyone else identify this point? Digital 
DJing and the manipulation of samples and MIDI programs in real time open 
up further possibilities for this kind of indeterminacy: simply playing back a 
digital file containing a song clearly is not a performance, but assembling a 
song in real time out of dozens of individual clips while mixing and applying 
effects to them in a novel way might qualify—again, this just leaves us with 
the question of how many pieces a song needs to be cut into before it stops 
being a song. MIDI (musical instrument digital interface) data, which allows 
the fragmentation and manipulation of individual commands used to create 
sounds, reduces the potential scale of such interventions still further. 

I think a better approach to the defining of musical performance is to, not look 
at the audience or the song, but rather look at the performer. I do believe that 
musical performance can be said to take place through the use of new tech¬ 
nologies of musical production, but it is clearly simplistic and inaccurate to 


13 Gracyk, "Listening to Music," p. 149, n. 9. 

14 Ableton Website, Ableton AG, 1999-2008, Http://www.ableton.com/. 
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claim that an electronic musician is 'playing' a sequencer or a DJ is 'playing' 
decks in the same way that Yo-Yo Ma plays the cello, and the difference is 
centred on the performer's own body. 

Of course, the production of natively digital music is likely to feature the 
playing of an instrument at some point in the composition process. Does the 
difference therefore spring from the technology of the instrument itself? It 
might, but I do not believe that increased complexity or greater 'technolo- 
gisation' of the musical instrument has any intrinsic or inevitable influence 
on performance. However, I think it is significant that the instrument played 
by those creating digital music is—in the overwhelming majority of cases—a 
keyboard. In this context there are some important points to make about the 
history of the keyboard. 

The historical appearance of the keyboard as a feature of musical instruments 
might be considered a revolutionary development. Even before the keyboard 
was connected to a computer, or an electronic instrument like an analogue 
synthesiser, or even an electrical instrument like a tonewheel organ or elec¬ 
tric piano, more traditional instruments such as the piano, organ, harpsichord 
and clavichord inserted a new level of technological mediation between the 
performer and the sounds being produced. Unlike a performer whose fingers 
directly interact with the source of sound (as with other kinds of stringed 
instruments, or wind instruments, for example), the keyboardist is effectively 
operating a machine which, in response to the player's manipulations, in turn 
performs such interactions. 15 Furthermore and resultant from this, with a key¬ 
board the performance of music is organised on a human scale: whereas, with 
traditional stringed, brass or wind instruments, for example, the arrangement 
of possible notes is organised according to the logic of the instrument itself, 
with the keyboard every note is linearly arranged in a uniform and immedi¬ 
ately comprehensible way for the convenience of the performer. The lowest 
note sits at the far left and the highest at the far right, with sharps or flats 


15 Of course, all musical instruments are machines, and there is a continuum here. 
For example, a brass instrument can be said to introduce a simple mechanism between 
the fingers of the player and the manipulation of a flow of sound (although the flow 
of sound itself is created through a more direct interaction between human body and 
instrument). 
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allocated a different shape and colour. The keyboard is an admirably sen¬ 
sible and organised interface, where the notes are set out and presented to the 
player in the way most amenable to the human hands, eyes and brain. 

In light of this, the musical keyboard can be likened to that other kind of 
keyboard: the kind one finds on a computer or—rarely nowadays—a type¬ 
writer. Writing begins with the manipulation of a stylus to create marks 
which approximate a kind of Platonic form of individual letters sufficiently 
well to allow recognition. Then the early, non-powered typewriter confines 
the movement of the fingers to selection from amongst a finite number of 
standardised shapes (the V will look the same no matter how many times it 
is written, for example); however, this expression is still 'driven' by the body 
of the typist—that is, if the typist's fingers press harder on the keys, the let¬ 
ters will appear darker because of the force transferred from typist to page. 
With the electric typewriter, this is no longer the case: the keys are no longer 
mechanically connected to the production of marks on paper, and idiosyncra¬ 
sies of both hand movement and hand pressure are no longer reflected in the 
machine's output. Finally, with the computer keyboard, the letters produced 
are drawn even further away from the body of the writer, as they no longer 
have any physical presence at all, beyond a collection of electrical or magnetic 
impulses stored in microscopically small machinery and represented as pat¬ 
terns of luminescence on a display. 16 

The keyboard instrument follows a roughly parallel course (although the 
larger number of variations means that the progression is less linear), simi¬ 
larly inserting mechanism between player and the production of sound. In the 
words of historian of keyboard music Willi Apel, 

Apparently there is nothing more artificial and less artistic in the whole 
domain of musical instruments than that complicated mechanism of levers, 
joints, connecting rods, hammers, slides, springs, straps, etc., which consti¬ 
tute a key. A violinist's instrument rests close to his body, his hand holds the 
bow that makes the strings sound, and in a most literal sense it is his finger¬ 
tips' sensitivity that produces the music. With hands and mouth an oboist 


16 See N.K. Hayles, How We Became Posthuman: Virtual Bodies in Cybernetics, Litera¬ 
ture, and Informatics, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1999, pp. 25-26. 
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holds his instrument as though it were a part of himself, his own breath 
flows through the pipe, and his lips vibrate in closest contact with the reed. 
Compare him with a pianist or an organist: Both are far removed from the 
sounding strings or pipes, both are busy depressing lifeless ivories, and both 
depend on a complicated apparatus, which produces tones as mechanically 
as the typewriter prints letters and words. 17 

A set number of options is presented to the player (a piano player might 
play the wrong note for a particular piece of music, but can still only select 
from amongst the notes made available by the keyboard), some instruments 
(organs) do not directly reflect the force of physical contact, and finally there 
appear instruments which relocate the sounds produced to a different order 
of existence entirely. One important dissimilarity results from the fact that 
musical notes usually are not accepted as simply being 'off' or 'on' in the way 
that a letter either is or is not a 'y', for example, and electronic keyboards will 
therefore record velocity, or pressure, and might even simulate the kind of 
resistance given by piano keys, but even in this case there remains no direct 
physical relationship between this pressure and the sound produced. 

Did the appearance of the keyboard therefore fundamentally change the 
nature of musical performance? I do not believe so. All musical instruments are 
machines, and there is no reason to believe that a gradual increase in the com¬ 
plexity of the machine, or the amount of machinery separating the performer 
from the physical source of the sound, will alter the nature of the performance 
itself. The performance is something enacted by the musician's body, not the 
instrument; a performer could bodily enact a performance which triggered 
sounds in a machine on the opposite side of the world and there would be 
no fundamental reason (as opposed to reasons contingent upon particular 
technological measures used to bring this about) why the bodily performance 
itself need be made different by this fact. If a concert pianist walked onto a 
stage, sat down in front of a MIDI keyboard connected to a computer which 
triggered and modified samples of a real piano being played, and used this 
equipment to deliver a virtuoso performance, would the absence of a 'real' 


17 W. Apel, The History of Keyboard Music to 1700, trans. Hans Tischler, Bloomington, 
Indiana University Press, 1972, p. 4. 
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physical piano or direct physical relationship between the movements of the 
pianist's body and the generation of sound fundamentally change the nature 
of the performance? I would think only a highly romanticised understanding 
of music—one which credited individual pianos with a soul, for example— 
would assert a fundamental difference. 18 

What about the playing of a keyboard to produce music no traditional key¬ 
board instrument could? The primacy of keyboards as inputs for sample- 
based instruments makes this common. For example, what if the samples 
being triggered by the concert pianist were notes produced by a viola, or 
oboe? Or what if a more sophisticated rompler allowed the translation of a 
keyboard performance to that of, for example, a guitar, with keys controlling 
strumming rhythm or the striking of individual strings within a chord in a 
way which no longer reflected the traditional mapping of keyboard keys to 
individual notes? 19 Again, to my mind, there does not seem to be any quali¬ 
tative change here: the resulting performance might be different from that 
generated through interaction with an actual guitar, but it would still be a 
performance of some kind. I imagine it would be possible to build a non¬ 
electronic instrument which utilised a keyboard to play a guitar in much the 
same way using only simple mechanisms driven by the player's body. 

These examples refer to 'multisampled' instruments, that is, software instru¬ 
ments created to reproduce every note and as much expression as possible 
from a particular traditional instrument. But what about the manipulation 
of samples of, for example, a bar or two of melody, or the sound of pieces of 
metal being banged together, or when a DJ speeds up one song, slows down 
another, and filters the high frequencies out of one and the low frequencies 
out of the other? What if a musician records the MIDI data generated by play¬ 
ing a multisampled instrument, manipulates it in various ways, and then 
triggers the playback of this 'piano roll' of MIDI data on stage rather than 


18 Which is not to say that the performance would be exactly the same, only that it 
could be understood in the same terms as more traditional performance. 

19 I am thinking here of a virtual instrument such as MusicLab's 'RealGuitar' rom¬ 
pler (RealGuitar Website, MusicLab, Inc., 2000-2008, Http://www.musiclab.com/prod¬ 
ucts/ realgtr_info.htm). 
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repeating the initial performance on the keyboard? The recording of MIDI 
data is fundamentally different from either the writing of musical notation 
or the making of an audio recording of a performance, as it neither creates 
a document which is then interpreted to produce a new performance, nor 
fixes a particular performance in an immutable form. MIDI data records the 
actual parameters of a performance (for example, how hard a key is pressed, 
and for how long); therefore it captures a particular, individual performance 
(unlike notation) but, at the same time, because it records the parameters of 
the performance itself rather than its results (as an audio recording does), 
these parameters can be altered to change that performance after the fact. 
(For example, the length or velocity of notes, or even the instrument being 
played, can be edited.) Clearly, the use of digital technology does not itself 
change the nature of performance, but certain kinds of technology allow types 
of musical performance which do not conform so neatly to popular under¬ 
standings of what constitutes performance. 

In differentiating my first set of examples—such as the concert pianist play¬ 
ing guitar samples—from my second—such as playing back a previously 
recorded performance—I can imagine that many would focus on the issue of 
skill in performance: that is, that 'anyone' can press a few buttons or fiddle 
with some knobs, or hit some keyboard keys without having to worry about 
what scale the associated notes happened to fall into. Even a skilled DJ might 
be considered to be good at the tricks of his or her trade, but hardly exercis¬ 
ing specialised skills of the kind seen in accomplished musicians. However, I 
think there are problems with any attempt to divide the production of music 
along these lines. 

Most importantly, a bad performance is still a performance. If I hear a twelve 
year-old child performing a terrible rendition of 'Good King Wenslaslas' 
outside a shopping centre during the Christmas shopping season, I may not 
enjoy the performance, but I certainly would not think that the child was not 
performing music, or was even somehow 'cheating' by not producing music 
in a skilled way. I might even throw her some money on the grounds that 
this performance was more difficult for her than it would be for someone 
more accomplished, and therefore more, rather than less, worthy of reward. 
Furthermore, virtuosity is hardly a prerequisite for a sense of authentic per¬ 
formance. Certainly, once upon a time. Bob Dylan would have been booed off 
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the stage for his singing, and most guitarists in popular music would have 
been criticised for not doing much more than changing the order of playing 
from a selection of seven or eight chords throughout their careers, but those 
days are long gone. In any event, an appeal to skill would require some kind 
of scale charting a gradual decline from skilled performance, to unskilled per¬ 
formance, to skilled non-performance, to unskilled non-performance, when I 
think the differences we perceive between the kinds of contrasting examples 
I have listed are really more of an either/or proposition than shades of grey. 

To me, it seems closer to the truth to highlight the fact that—perhaps ironic¬ 
ally—technology makes musical performance less technical. For example, I 
can play a keyboard through a simple MIDI effect which ensures that my 
playing only produces notes in a set key—any notes which are not in that key 
will be automatically and instantaneously shifted up or down until they are, 
so that, by the time sound is produced, it is impossible to hit a bum note. More 
sophisticated software can even do the same with sound, rather than MIDI: 
a piece of software now nearly ubiquitous in recording studios is Antares 
Autotune, 20 which can analyze and shift a singing voice so that it leaves the 
amplification or recording equipment always in perfect pitch. Computers are 
very good at doing things like this—it is a bit like doing mathematics with 
a calculator. A traditional focus on the authenticity of performance, or the 
amount of individuality and 'soul' a performer channels into music, tends to 
obscure the fact that music is a highly technical product, and computers are 
well-suited to handling the 'mathematics' or 'geometry' of music. However, 
in such cases, the resulting performance might be considered different, either 
because the performer is not exercising specialised knowledge and training, 
or the technology is mediating between performer and music in a substantive 
way, or both. 

I said this seems closer to the truth, but I still do not think it is entirely satisfac¬ 
tory. After all, there are plenty of performers out there who do not have any of 
the technical knowledge and training which might be replaced by a computer; 
arranging a few chords you took from a book of guitar tablature in a combi- 


20 Autotune 5 Website, Antares Audio Technologies, 2008, Http://www.antarestech. 
com/products/auto-tune5.shtml. 
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nation you find pleasing does not require any knowledge of music theory or 
harmonic structure. 

What I think is most important is not the kind of specialised knowledge 
involved, but rather how it is employed. After all, performance is an embod¬ 
ied, rather than cerebral, event, and therefore is not about the conscious recall 
of information. A phenomenological account of performance should focus on 
the use of 'motor programmes', 21 that is, learned patterns of deployment of 
the body schema, 22 a kind of 'chunking' of patterns of movement whose com¬ 
ponents are activated without their coming to consciousness. As explicated by 
Shaun Gallagher, motor programs can be consciously learned and cultivated, 
rather than developing naturally or innately, but they are deployed without 
conscious control or direction. Amongst the examples of such bodily 'habits' 
provided by Maurice Merleau-Ponty is that of the organist whose body can 
interact in a sophisticated way with the complex apparatus of an organ, even 
if it is not exactly the same as the other organs he has played previously: 

The whole problem of habit here is one of knowing how the musical signifi¬ 
cance of an action can be concentrated in a certain place to the extent that, in 
giving himself entirely to the music, the organist reaches for precisely those 
stops and pedals which are to bring it into being. 23 

For those of us without more specialised bodily abilities, driving a car is prob¬ 
ably the most obvious example of a motor program, although it is not really 
the best—the fact that we can remember learning to drive just draws attention 
to the fact that it is not an innate ability. Otherwise, a better example is per¬ 
haps walking: walking requires countless adjustments of balance and the con¬ 
stant engagement of various muscles throughout the body in order to work, 
and yet we walk around all the time without being aware of the incredibly 
complex series of bodily movements we employ to avoid falling down. 


21 S. Gallagher, How the Body Shapes the Mind, Oxford, Clarendon, 2005, pp. 47ff. 

22 M. Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenology of Perception, trans. Colin Smith (London, Rout- 
ledge, 2002), 113ff; S. Gallagher, "Body Schema and Intentionality," in The Body and 
the Self, ed. Naomi Eilan, Anthony Marcel, and Jose Bermudez, Cambridge, MA, MIT 
Press, 1995, pp. 225-244. 

23 Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenology of Perception, pp. 168-169. 
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Key to how artefacts are utilised in motor programs is their incorporation 
into the body schema. Merleau-Ponty's famous example of this is how a blind 
man uses his cane, 24 and a musician perhaps generates a sense of authentic 
performance by making an instrument seem like an extension of his or her 
body. In other words, musical performance is dependent upon a particular 
kind of relationship between the body of the performer and the instrument, 
and is characterised by certain kinds of what Jose Gil has called exfoliations 25 
of the body in relation to the instrument, and even the music itself. It might 
be objected that this does not apply to singing, but singing is just as much 
about the assumption of set bodily postures and the skilled, pre-conscious 
enactment of movements and muscular control as any other kind of musical 
performance; utilizing the body's own anatomical endowments in a skilled 
way allows these skills to be applied to nothing more than air, rather than a 
constructed artefact. 

If I play a sequence of chords on a guitar by: 1) consulting a book of guitar 
tablature; 2) laboriously arranging my fingers while peering intently at the 
fretboard; 3) strumming a few times, and then; 4) repeating the process for the 
next chord, this would not qualify in anyone's mind as a respectable musical 
performance. I am suggesting that the reason for this is that, although I am 
making sounds (and they might be harmonically acceptable), the making of 
those sounds is entirely dependent upon self-conscious planning and effort, 
and therefore is not seen as capable of meaningful expression or organic con¬ 
tinuity. On the other hand, someone who produces music with some measure 
of pre-conscious, internalised and cultivated ability—who in other words uti¬ 
lises motor programs in their playing—can be said to be offering a genuine 
performance. These motor programs might reflect or be informed by more 
technical forms of knowledge like music theory, but such conscious under¬ 
standing is not a pre-requisite, and where this technical knowledge does come 
into play it does so because the learning of motor programs frees the conscious 
mind to utilise them instead of being occupied with the control of complex 


24 Ibid., 166-67,175-76. 

25 J. Gil, Metamorphoses of the Body, trans. Stephen Muecke, Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1998, pp. 125ff. 
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movements. Indeed, a laboratory study of musical performance conducted at 
Ohio State University in 2000 concluded that 

[m]usicians' transfer of learning across novel melodies indicates that as skill 
increases, mental representations for performance become dissociated from 
the movements required to produce a musical sequence; advanced perform¬ 
ers' mental plans are [rather] based on abstract, conceptual pitch relations. 26 

In other words, when playing an unfamiliar piece of music, the skilled musi¬ 
cian conceptualises it more in terms of abstract relationships, while the 
unskilled performer's mind is focused, rather, on the mechanical challenge of 
producing sounds from an instrument. 

So the person playing guitar samples on a keyboard is providing a genuine 
musical performance because he or she is constructing chords based on scales 
without making conscious decisions about where his or her individual fin¬ 
gers go (having previously incorporated this technical information into motor 
programs through physical training), while someone randomly or semi-ran- 
domly playing notes which a computer filters to fit into a scale is not provid¬ 
ing a genuine musical performance because the only motor programs being 
employed are those required to direct his or her fingers, a level of bodily com¬ 
petence available to anyone and not particular to musicians. 

However, that last point about the random player still utilizing motor pro¬ 
grams highlights the lack of a definitive boundary between performance and 
non-performance. We utilise motor programs when doing anything with our 
bodies, and new musical technologies might give rise to novel motor pro¬ 
grams. A skilled DJ is certainly using specialised motor programs and a 
sound engineer 'riding the faders' in response to music in real time is too. 
Even knob twiddling can reach the level of pre-conscious action. This brings 
me to my suggestion about what is different about the musical performance 
seen in these newer examples. 

Novel forms of musical performance, which utilise new kinds of technology, 
are clearly produced in a way more dependent upon collaboration between 


26 C. Palmer and R.K. Meyer, "Conceptual and Motor Learning in Music Perfor¬ 
mance," Psychological Science vol. 11 no. 1, 2000, pp. 66-67. 
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a human performer and the technology itself. A skilled DJ might perform 
all kinds of tricks on a deck, but he or she is not the originator of the music 
being manipulated—this sonic raw material is simply being reproduced from 
a vinyl disc. The same goes for someone mixing his or her own or someone 
else's music in real time. In these kinds of examples, a human agent is inter¬ 
vening in the flow of music, rather than being wholly responsible for initiating 
that flow. 27 

Looked at in this way, early electrical instrument the theremin can be seen as 
a forerunner of this trend. The theremin originates its sound without human 
agency: its player simply alters the frequency of this sound through the radio 
interference produced by his or her body. The player does not make the 
sound 'stop' or 'start', but rather produces a bodily performance which alters 
the flow of sound coming from the machine. Prior to the theremin, such a 
mode of performance was perhaps only available to an orchestra conductor, 
whose bodily performance shaped the flow of music being produced by those 
musicians whose position was analogous to (but obviously not simplified and 
automated in the same way as) the mechanism of the electric instrument. 

Musical performance as I have already defined it is not ruled out by such a 
relationship between body and technology, but it is less crucial: without a 
player in possession of the right motor programs, a violin is not going to do 
anything terribly impressive, but a DJ who makes no skilled interventions at 
all can still provide an audience with music being played from a record. Pow¬ 
ered instruments can be played negatively, or subtractively, while traditional 
instruments cannot. 

If I adjust the volume on my amplifier while playing a CD, I have manipulated 
the flow of music being produced, but clearly not in a way worthy of being 
called musical performance. There is a continuum between music which is 
wholly dependent upon prior recording or arrangement (for example listen¬ 
ing to your iPod), and music which is wholly dependent upon spontaneous 


27 Of course, it is possible that the music whose flow is being manipulated was origi¬ 
nally created by that same person, but if so it happened prior to the moment of musical 
performance being discussed, and so is relevant only to considerations of authorship, 
rather than performance. 
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generation (in other words, pure improvisation). In agreement with Gracyk's 
privileging of feedback and sequencing in performance, we can say that musi¬ 
cal events which fall at the former pole of the spectrum are not performances, 
but it is also true that most events we do consider performances still do not fall 
at the opposite pole, either. 

In any event, I believe that popular definitions of what constitutes musical 
performance tend to miss its crucial attributes, producing systems of differen¬ 
tiation which are not flexible enough to accommodate new forms of musical 
performance that actually do feature sufficient levels of skill and creativity 
to be worthy of the name. The definition I am proposing here is that musi¬ 
cal performance requires: 1) some kind of ongoing, real-time feedback loop 
controlled by the body of the performer or performers, and; 2) that this feed¬ 
back, whether through the generation of new sounds or alterations in an exist¬ 
ing flow of sounds, not be driven simply by conscious reflection and effort 
directed towards the mechanical aspect of the performer's interventions, but 
rather marries some degree of conscious awareness of the music produced as 
an organic whole with pre-conscious bodily interactions with the means of 
sound production itself. 

Popular definitions of musical performance have tended to be exclusionary 
and reactionary, and seemingly aimed primarily at asserting the superior¬ 
ity of particular genres. They have tended to present graduated differences 
as absolute differences (skilled versus unskilled or spontaneous versus non- 
spontaneous) or make untenable appeals to abstractions or interior states 
(authenticity, or the performer's motivations or emotional relationship with 
the music). However, any attempt to sidestep this problem by bracketing the 
performer and focusing on audience response—while making the definition 
of musical performance more open and flexible—surrenders a consideration 
of the nature of music and how it is made, greatly reducing and impoverish¬ 
ing the discussion. On the contrary, an account of musical performance which 
retains the centrality of the performer, but looks past variables such as inten¬ 
tion, skill, or instrumentation, provides a definition which is not reactionary 
or exclusionary, but at the same time does not ignore musical performance's 
status as embodied action. 




Chapter Four 

Bob Dylan Ain’t Talking: 

One Man’s Vast Comic Adventure in 
American Music, Dramaturgy, and Mysticism 

Peter Murphy 


Sam Shepard: Have you ever felt like a 
couple? 

Bob Dylan: You mean two? Yeah. All the 
time. Sometimes I feel like ten couples. 1 


Jokerman: the American Picaro and 
his Idiot Audience 

Bob Dylan has spent a lifetime despising the 
nineteen-sixties—all the while being held 
up everywhere as its avatar. 2 This comic tale 
of mistaken identity is the story of his life. 
No matter what he says—let alone what he 


1 Sam Shepard, "A Short Life of Trouble", Esquire, 1987 reprinted in Jonathan Cott 
(ed.) Dylan on Dylan, London, Hodder, 2006, p. 360. 

2 "You know, everybody makes a big deal about the Sixties. The Sixties, it's like the 
Civil War days. But, I mean, you're talking to a person who owns the Sixties. Did I 
ever want to acquire the Sixties? No. But I own the Sixties—who's going to argue with 
me?"... "I'll give 'em to you if you want 'em. You can have 'em." Johnathan Lethem, 
"The Genius of Bob Dylan", Rolling Stone, September, 2006. http: / /www.rollingstone. 
com/news/story /11216877/ the_modern_times_of_bob_dylan_a_legend_comes_to_ 
grips_with_his_iconic_status/print Accessed 4 October 2009. 
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sings—it seems to make no difference. When he wrote a percussive-pulsating 
one chord rant-chant against living in a ‘Political World' in 1989, it was dis¬ 
missed by critics—sub-standard Dylan, they said. What they were really 
saying was: no, voe don't believe you. You are a protest singer at heart. You 
don't really loath politics, whatever you might say or do. So books continue 
to be written about him as if he was a nineteen sixties political radical playing 
loquacious-hipster king to Joan Baez's platitudinous-remonstrating queen. 
No matter how much he might excoriate this notion in his marvelous biogra¬ 
phy, Chronicles, Volume One —one of the great pieces of American literature, 
on a par with Mark Twain's Adventures of Huckleberry Finn or Saul Bellow's 
The Adventures of Augie March —it changes nothing. Left-liberal writers still 
compulsively lionize him in their own image—and their feckless children, 
who populate the modern media machines, regurgitate the same risible cli¬ 
ches about him. 

How ironic that an artist who, throughout his life, has variously invented, 
hidden, concocted, and reinvented his identity should fall foul of mistaken 
identity. But also how fitting this is. For Bob Dylan's art is a comic art—and 
is it not proper that a comic artist should be misunderstood? Is that not the 
point of the comic worldview? Isn't the double-meaning of things—the gap 
between the artist's meaning and the understanding of their audience—the 
essence of comedy? In tragedy the artist and the audience knows that a ter¬ 
rible thing will befall the character on stage. Oedipus wanders in confusion, 
yet Sophocles' audience grasps what is going on. The central character is con¬ 
demned by fate. There is a knowing consensus about this between artist and 
audience. They share the foreknowledge of horrible things to come. In com¬ 
edy, in contrast, the artist pulls the leg of the audience. The comic artist is 
a tease—and, like Aristophanes, openly debunks and hounds the audience. 
Bob Dylan is a masterful exponent of this reprobate art. He has spent a life¬ 
time tormenting his audience—confounding them, annoying them, ignoring 
them, playing tricks on them—dissembling his own character on stage to fool 
them, clowning with that character, impersonating his own self, and making 
it appear and disappear. 

Comic characters occur in pairs: for example, battling pairs like Charlie Citrine 
and Von Humboldt Fleisher in Saul Bellow's Humboldt's Gift or adventure- 
bound pairs like Huck Finn and Jim. Dylan is a bit of both. He is a picaro 
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whose adventure in music is at the same time a mock-serious battle with his 
audience—or rather with his first audience, his Ur-audience, who loves him as 
much as he despises them (which is a lot) and who can love him only because 
they misunderstand him. His Ur-audience is like an idiot side-kick—a col¬ 
lective bumbling fool who follows him, much to his ever-so-slight disgust, 
through life. This audience has all the comic intellectual vices—pomposity, 
obsession, zeal, and so on. As the picaro moves on down the road, you can 
see him vicariously hitting these numskulls around the head—telling them: 
don't think twice, it's alright, but you've wasted my precious time. Occasion¬ 
ally they yelp in complaint—yet they come back for more, because he is their 
hero—and they really do not understand who he is. They are clueless. 

Their collective bottom lip dropped in disappointment when their idol—tired 
of his audiences' half-witted political demands—produced the soft-toned 
post-68 albums New Morning (1969) and Nashville Skyline (1970), which were 
filled with country waltz tunes. Yet the irony of this is that so many of the 
older songs that his audience adored were in fact spiced-up country songs. 
Listen to the brilliant banjo-driven version of 1963's 'Don't Think Twice' that 
Dylan did at the Bonnaroo Music Festival in Tennessee in 2004. As in the 
case of every great comic picaresque hero, deception, deceit, and misidenti- 
fication—the losing and finding, reversing and inverting, hiding and confus¬ 
ing, masking and revealing of identity—is essential to the comedy. Bob Dylan 
is the quintessential joker man. He is a very funny individual—lyrically, 3 


3 

Then she says, "you don't read women authors, do you?" 

Least that's what I think I hear her say, 

"Well", I say, "how would you know and what would it matter anyway?" 

"Well", she says, "you just don't seem like you do!" 

I said, "you're way wrong." 

She says, "which ones have you read then?" I say, "I read Erica Jong!" 

She goes away for a minute and I slide up out of my chair 
I step outside back to the busy street, but nobody's going anywhere. 

Bob Dylan, "Highlands" (1997 Special Rider Music). 

Someone's got it in for me, they're planting stories in the press 
Whoever it is I wish they'd cut it out but when they will I can only guess. 
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in interview, 4 in his ear for witty musical quotation, his spontaneous bursts 
of wry talking-rapping-versifying, 5 or in his Chaplinesque behavior on stage. 6 


They say I shot a man named Gray and took his wife to Italy, 

She inherited a million bucks and when she died it came to me. 

I can't help it if I'm lucky. 

Bob Dylan, "Idiot Wind" (1974 Ram's Horn Music). 

4 Asked by some idiot at a Heathrow Airport press conference in 1965 what his 
message was Dylan replied: "Keep a good head and always carry a light bulb!" D.A. 
Pennebaker director, Dont Look Back (1967 Leacock-Pennebaker). 

5 Dylan's capacity to assert and deny at the same time are beautifully captured in 
the following exchange, in which he manages somehow to agree with, disagree with, 
prove through practice, and disavow with the shadow of Shakespeare the tired old 
question of whether Bob Dylan is a great poet or not: 

ST: Van Morrison said that you are our greatest living poet. Do you think of yourself 
in those terms? 

Dylan: [Pause] Sometimes. It's within me. It's within me to put myself up and be a 
poet. But it's a dedication. [Softly] It's a big dedication. [Pause] Poets don't drive cars. 
[Laughs] Poets don't go to the supermarket. Poets don't empty the garbage. Poets 
aren't on the PTA. Poets, you know, they don't go picket the Better Housing Bureau, 
or whatever. Poets don't... Poets don't even speak on the telephone. Poets don't even 
talk to anybody. Poets do a lot of listening and... and usually they know why they're 
poets! [Laughs] Yeah, there are... what can you say? The world don't need any more 
poems, it's got Shakespeare. 

Interview with Paul Zollo, Song Talk, 1991 reprinted in Jonathan Cott (ed.) Dylan on 
Dylan, London, Hodder, 2006, pp. 373-374. 

Dylan's capacity for spontaneous creation, evident in the preceding answer, is also 
observed by Howard Sounes. Around the time of the Infidels album in the early 1980s, 
Dylan invited some young Los Angeles musicians to his private estate to play old 
obscure songs. "... if they played the song twice, the lyric would often be different and 
the musicians began to understand that Bob was making up songs as he went along." 
Sounes, Down the Highway: The Life of Bob Dylan, London: Black Swan, 2002, p. 417. 

6 "He could even make a comic act out of tuning his guitar, get up on stage and fid¬ 
dle with the guitars strings and pretend he wasn't able to get it right and cursing under 
his breath... And I'll never forget the thing he did with his harmonica... pulling out 
one... and pulling out another, and not being able to find it. And saying 'Whose got 
that damned harmonica?' And it broke us all up. It was so Chaplin-like." Miki Issacson 
interviewed by Anthony Scaduto, Bob Dylan, New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1971. 
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But he is also comic in a larger deeper cultural sense. His art is comic in the 
same sense that the art of that other great American master, Charles Ives (1874- 
1954), was comic. In his Fourth Symphony (1910-1916) Ives created a musical 
human comedy—a symphonic rendering of a picaresque journey—akin to a 
pilgrim's progress or a Don Quixote style adventure in sonic incongruity. He 
created a transcendent world—one of discordance and yet of deep wondrous 
mysterious concordance at the same time. 

Like Ives, Dylan has an encyclopedic knowledge of American musics—and 
his own music is littered with tiny rippling echoes of this giant national store¬ 
house of folk ballads, hymns. Civil War songs, country folk blues, urban 
electric blues, country and western, bluegrass, dust-bowl folk, tin-pan alley, 
Broadway, gospel, jazz-beat, crooning, Tex-Mex, big band, rhythm and blues, 
pop music, reggae, rap—and all the rest. 7 Listening to Dylan, you hear endless 
teasing skipping reels of rhyme—almost imperceptible fragments of sounds 
that are dimly familiar yet seem to belong to an unknown allusive past or an 
inscrutable mythical realm. In this Dylan, again, is like Ives. Both are magpies. 
Both pick the eyes out of the demotic music that they like, and both weave the 
pilfered, gorgeous off-cuts of their culture into unutterably original, fiercely 
great, creations. 

Dylan freely appropriates other people's melodies, chord changes, rhythm pat¬ 
terns, and tonal and textual phrases. 8 These pepper his works. 9 He gleefully 


7 Tiny samples of this vast storehouse are laid bare by Dylan in Bob Dylan (1962), 
Self-Portrait (1970), Down in the Groove (1988), World Gone Wrong (1992), and Good as I've 
Been to You (1993). To the casual listener, these are the "worst" of Dylan—examples 
either of the neophyte earnestly learning his art or the mature artist who periodically 
has lost touch with his muse. These are the albums where he sings other people's 
songs. The effect often is more the bemusement rather than amusement of his audi¬ 
ence. Yet, in truth, what he does in these cases is to reveal a tiny fraction of the sources 
he draws on. 

8 There are complex reasons for this related to the artistic act of creation. As the 

English philosopher Roger Scruton notes, creation is most potent where the artist aims 
not at something new but rather works to do something surprising with what is old. 
Scruton observes that so many of the great artists of the twentieth century (Stravinksy, 
Moore, Matisse, and so on), and we can happily add Dylan to the list, were tradi¬ 
tionalists. What makes something original, Scruton suggests, is not defiance of the 
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points out where he has taken stuff from. 10 He loves to play the traditional 
comic game —'am I the author of this work or not?’ 11 This is a very sophisticated. 


past or a rude assault on settled expectations, but the element of surprise that a given 
work invests the forms and repertoire of tradition. See Roger Scruton, Modern Culture, 
London, Continuum, 2007, pp. 45,82-83. Dylan is self-reflexive abouthis relation to musi¬ 
cal tradition. In the 1987 Esquire interview with Sam Shepard, this exchange is carried on: 

Shepard: Nineteen. And what kind of stuff were you listening to back then? 

Dylan: Oh, Bill Monroe, New Lost City Ramblers, Big Mamma Thorton. People like 
that. Peggy Seeger, Jean Ritchie. 

Shepard: Hank Snow? 

Dylan: I'd always listened to Hank Snow. "Golden Rocket". 

Shepard: At the time you were fishin' around for a form? 

Dylan: Well, you can't catch a fish, 'les you trow de line, mon. 

Shepard: This is true. 

Dylan: Naw, I've always been real content with old forms. I know my place by now. 

Sam Shepard, "A Short Life of Trouble", Esquire, 1987 reprinted in Jonathan Cott 
(ed.) Dylan on Dylan, London, Hodder, 2006, pp. 356-357. 

To Scruton's observation about creation, one additional point needs to be added. 
The dialectic of old and new that Dylan so beautifully enacts is also at the same time a 
way of stepping outside of time such that, to the extent that this is possible in art, the 
new and the old, which are temporal categories, blend into something that is timeless, 
an intimation of being "born out of time". The greatest works of art precisely commu¬ 
nicate the sense of being out of time. A Dylan song like "Beyond Here Lies Nothin'" 
(2009)—whose title quotes Ovid—echoes the cadences of American music forms of the 
1940s and 1950s, yet when it was released in 2009 it was contemporary in an uncom¬ 
plicated manner and even served as an episode theme in the television vampire series 
True Blood. The way in which the old and the new are super-positioned in such a song 
serves to underscore the metaphysical power of the work, rendering it timeless, the 
kind of uncanny category that provides the mythic basis of culture and the aesthetic 
shaping of societies. 

9 Howard Sounes, Down the Highway, pp. 90,145, 205. 

10 "Going through the tracks on 'Time Out of Mind,' he points out what he bor¬ 
rowed: among other things, a jug-band guitar line in 'Not Dark Yet,' an inverted rocka¬ 
billy lick in 'Dirt Road Blues,' and a riff and a country-blues lilt from Charley Patton in 
'Highlands'." Interview with Jon Pareles, New York Times, September 28,1997 reprinted 
in Jonathan Cott (ed.) Dylan on Dylan, London, Hodder, 2006, p. 396. 

11 "No reason to get excited," the thief, he kindly spoke. 
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teasing game about the nature of creation. What it says—more or less—is that 
creation is both original and mimetic, and the two cannot be untangled. What 
it also implies is that such double coding is the source of creation. The line that 
divides the magpie-mimic from the mercurial-pacesetter is the inescapable 
paradoxical edge of the act of creation. Note: this edge is razor sharp, and most 
artists get cut when they try and traverse it. They end up either as limp imitators 
or pretentious innovators. Dylan is neither of these. He adopts musical masks, 
styles, and personas. He is a great mimic. But he is also unmistakably Mr. 
Dylan whatever he does. Not, mind you, Robert Zimmerman, a persona that 
long ago disappeared, overtaken by a life-time of touring, play-acting and 
tall story telling. 12 But it is notable that the stories he made up about himself 
when he was a young artist on the make—many of them hilariously 
improbable—turned out to be true. In these stories he always cast himself as 
the orphaned hobo, the rolling stone, on the road forever—the picaro that in 
fact he became. 


12 Hegel observed that, in comedy, the mask worn by the actor falls away. Thus the 
comic self "plays with the mask which it once put on in order to act its part; but it as 
quickly breaks out from this illusory character and stands forth in its own nakedness 
and ordinariness, which it shows to be not distinct from the genuine self, the actor, 
or from the spectator." (Phenomenology of the Spirit, trans. A.V. Miller, Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1977, p. 450.) Note the ambiguity in what is revealed by the comic 
actor when the mask does fall away. What we see is a self that is not distinct from 
the real self, the actor or the spectator, which is to say that it is also none of these 
either but rather a strange conflation of all of them. It may be our expectation that 
when the mask is stripped off, we will see "the real you at last", but, as the example 
of Dylan-the-artist strongly suggests, in the case of the comic persona, "the real you" 
at most is only ever tangentially present and, in the spirit of Hegel's suggestion, 
what is revealed in the act of dispensing with the mask is a genuine self that has 
become spliced with the personas of the actor and the spectator simultaneously. 
Whatever this is, it is very difficult to describe. Even Hegel, who was no stranger 
to difficulty, puts it in the negative ("not distinct from"). What kind of self is real, 
acted, and viewed at the same time? In the end, the comic persona is a mystery, 
an enigma. 
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Comedy, Not Tragedy 

Bob Dylan is the Augie March of American music. He is a Bellovian character 
engaged in an endless relentless picaresque journey through that country's 
vast landscape of music, adopting and readopting one musical character type 
after another, a wanted man pursued by his original fans, the egregious six¬ 
ties protest generation, whose idolatry he reviles—a musical chameleon, an 
evasive, shape-shifting, identity-changing, metamorphosing character. 13 To 
understand why one of a thousand musical masks that Dylan has worn over 
the decades stuck so persistently in the minds of his original audience and 
was passed down so insistently to their progeny is to understand the differ¬ 
ence between two Americas. 

One America is faux-tragic, the other is comic. Forever the twain shall not meet. 
Dylan's original audience—his first champions—were existential-romantic 
believers in cheap tragedy without consequence. They were members of the 
original black arm-band generation who came of age after 1945 in the easy 
time of post-war affluence. For this audience, tragedy meant that the world 
had gone wrong and that ordinary people were doomed without knowing 
it—victims of their own false consciousness. The audience, in sharp contrast, 
was a knowing, elect, exempt bunch—well, at least in their own eyes they 
were. Their election was measured by their insiders' insight into world trag¬ 
edy—and their exemption, by virtue of their self-proclaimed freedom, from 
that tragedy and its bleak unfolding. Their presumptive election underwrote 
an overweening sense of entitlement. The elect, it turned out, were entitled not 
to suffer—lucky them!—the obverse lesson of normal tragedy. 14 Theirs was 
a world view that transformed the tragic outlook of Calvin and Aeschylus 


13 "It's not tangible to me," he says. "I don't think I'm tangible to myself. I mean, I 
think one thing today and I think another thing tomorrow. I change during the course 
of a day. I wake and I'm one person, and when I go to sleep I know for certain I'm 
somebody else. I don't know who I am most of the time. It doesn't even matter to me." 
Interview with David Gates, Newsweek, October 6,1997. 

14 Their utopia was a pharmatopia. In their youth they took copious quantities 
of illegal drugs. In their old age they craved universal health insurance and free 
prescription drugs. 
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inside out. Dylan's audience thought that they shared with their artist-hero 
an omniscient knowledge of a black-fated world which was approaching a 
sticky end. But their artist-hero was not a tragedian, not even a hokey one. His 
art was comic—as indeed the larger part of American art, or for that matter 
American society, is. 

When I say that the artist is comic, or that his own society is comic, I do not 
mean that everything is played for laughs—though laughter and joking is 
part of the deal. Not everything comic is funny. I mean rather that a particu¬ 
lar kind of truth lies at the heart of this art—and the society that produces 
it. Our artist-hero illustrates the difference between the American comic and 
mock-tragic modes perfectly. Take the example of Dylan's encounter, in the 
late nineteen-sixties, with the American playwright, poet, and Boylston Pro¬ 
fessor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard, Archibald MacLeish (1893-1982). 
MacLeish approached Dylan to write music for his stage play Scratch. The col¬ 
laboration didn't jell. Even so, it was typical Dylan. His principal composing 
partners over the decades have been theatre-makers—notably Sam Shephard 
and Jacques Levy. Dylan acknowledges his strong interest in theatre. 15 In spite 
of this, he felt uneasy about MacLeish's script. Dylan recounts the MacLeish 
encounter at length in his autobiography—how he talked with the playwright, 
considered the proposal, and eventually said no. Some songs written with the 
play in mind though ended up on Dylan's 1970 album New Morning. There 
is a telling passage in Dylan's autobiography that explains his equivocation 
about MacLeish's overture. "The play...was conveying some devastating 
truth,' Dylan writes, 'but I was going to stay far away from that. Truth was 
the last thing on my mind, and even if there was such a thing, I didn't want it 
in my house. Oedipus went looking for truth and when he found it, it ruined 
him.' 16 Dylan the non-tragic—the comic—artist was intuitively repelled by 
devastating truth—by tragic truth. 


15 "I'd always liked the stage and even more so, the theatre. It seemed like the most 
supreme craft of all craft. Whatever the environment, a ballroom or a sidewalk, the 
dirt of a country road, the action always took place in the eternal 'now'." Bob Dylan, 
Chronicles Volume One, New York, Simon and Schuster, 2004, p. 124. 

16 Bob Dylan, Chronicles Volume One, p. 125. 
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It is difficult to explain why but the dominant tenor of American art is comic, 
not tragic. The same is true also of American society. Its greatest political fig¬ 
ure, Abraham Lincoln, who presided over vast and terrible political agonies, 
was a comic figure. Lincoln was the butt of incessant nasty jokes through most 
of his Presidency. 17 He was also an immensely witty, droll man who told end¬ 
less funny stories, especially in the most harrowing of times. 18 Now, again, 
please, do not misunderstand this—I am not saying that the comic mode of 
American society or art is disinterested in seriousness, truth or necessity. On 
the contrary, it is very interested in those things. You will find fate, pain, death, 
and destiny all essayed immaculately—whether it is in the case of Abraham 
Lincoln or Bob Dylan. But it is equally clear that comic truth is not tragic truth, 
and that comic destiny is not tragic destiny. 

Comic truth unlike tragic truth is ambidextrous. It is a truth that is a lie at the 
same time. Thus it is unlike the truth of Archibald MacLeish who traded in 
the kind of tragic truth that so infatuated Dylan's original audience. 'So much 
for [that] truth,' Dylan says. 'I was going to talk out of both sides of my mouth 
and what you heard depended on which side you were standing.' Elsewhere 
in Chronicles, he makes the almost identical point—first, with an allusion to 
lines from T.S. Eliot about people walking to and fro, everyone taking the 
opposite direction, and running away from each other. 19 Dylan then quotes a 
line from Nietzsche about how the philosopher felt old at the beginning of his 
life. Dylan's own lyric variation on that theme—'Ah, but I was so much older 


17 "Lincoln comes into the picture in the late 1850s. He is referred to in the Northern 
press as a baboon or giraffe, and there were a lot of caricatures of him. Nobody takes 
him seriously. It's impossible to conceive that he would become the father figure he is 
today." Bob Dylan, Chronicles Volume One, p. 85. 

18 "Odd that mankind's benefactors should be amusing people. In America at least 
this is often the case. Anyone who wants to govern the country has to entertain it. Dur¬ 
ing the Civil War people complained about Lincoln's funny stories. Perhaps he sensed 
that strict seriousness was far more dangerous than any joke. But critics said that he 
was frivolous and his own Secretary of War referred to him as an ape." Saul Bellow, 
Ravelstein, London, Penguin, 2001, p. 1. 

19 Bob Dylan, Chronicles Volume One, p. 72. 
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then/I'm younger than that now'—conveys immaculately and precisely the 
sense of truth as contradiction that pervades the comic mode. 20 

Dylan's work is filled with truth as contradiction—the brilliant mercurial 
talking out of both sides of his mouth. His music overflows with ambivalent 
ambidextrous antithetical constructions. This ambidextrousness applies to 
all aspects of his music—tonal, lyrical, instrumental, and vocal. Vocally, he 
half sings, half talks. Oftentimes this approximates something that is neither 
speech nor singing strictly speaking but rather a mordant creaky growl—a 
rasping, scratching hoarse vocal rumble. John Updike described it memora¬ 
bly as a 'Voice You Could Scour a Skillet With'. 21 And it is not just the timbre 
of the voice that makes us sit up and pay attention. It is also the phrasing— 
the odd emphases that Dylan gives to words or syllables—emphases placed 
where you'd least expect them. And then there is the way he elongates 
vowels—stretching conventional short sounds into long elastic unexpected 
elocutions. 22 

‘What you would least expect' is the comic desideratum. The comic mode is 
built on exquisite sharp-edged double coding. Arthur Koestler called it bi- 
sociation. 23 Kenneth Burke called it incongruity. 24 No matter what it is called, 
Dylan does it effortlessly. 25 He was born to it. And its effect, at its best, is a kind 
of ecstatic commotion. A long time ago—in the nineteen-sixties—when, with 
witty aforethought, he announced ‘I embrace chaos', Dylan was not declaring 
his love for social transgression or political anarchy but rather for comic pan¬ 
demonium. Actually what he said was 7 embrace chaos though I am not so sure it 


20 Bob Dylan, "My Back Pages" (1964; renewed 1992 Special Rider Music). 

21 John Updike, Concerts at Castle Hill: Middle Initial Reviews Local Music in Ipswich, 
MA 1961-1965, Northridge, Lord John Press, 1993, p. 39. 

22 "Ee-eeddeeioot wee-ind, babe" is a classic example. 

23 Arthur Koestler, The Act of Creation, New York, Dell, 1964. 

24 Kenneth Burke, On Symbols and Society, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1989. 

25 For examples of Dylan's comic ability, see Howard Sounes, Down the Highway, pp. 
76, 81,119,122,142, 265. 
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accepts me'. Comic mayhem is carried out in the service of a larger sense of order, 
one that is stripped of the pomposity and rigidity of prosaic kinds of order. 
Dylan was well aware that his talent for comically setting the world upside 
down created great angst amongst his audience. Most memorably, his switch 
from acoustic to electric instrumentation caused near riot. Dylan provoked 
one of the two great musical fracas of the twentieth century. The first one—in 
1913, in Paris—happened at the inaugural performance of Igor Stravinsky's 
rhythmically pungent ballet The Rite of Spring. The second was on the occasion 
of Dylan's third appearance at the Newport Folk Festival in 1965 when he 
used electric instrumentation for the first time. In each case, in 1913 and 1965, 
the audience was split between supporters and opponents of the artist—the 
performance was booed loudly, arguments and shouting broke out, and an 
opinionated part of the audience was offended by the music. It is curious, in 
Dylan's case, how an apparently simple switch between acoustic and electric 
instruments could cause such an upset. But it did, and on Dylan's part, much 
of it I am sure he intended—for that is what a comic artist does. The comic art¬ 
ist plays with the expectations of the audience. He winds them up with calcu¬ 
lated uncertainty. If you do this really well, what follows is pandemonium—as 
smug, senile and simpering judgments are turned upside down. 

Comic chaos is achieved not by simple-minded assertions or sure-minded 
questioning but rather by the artist making affirmations and denials in the 
same breath. This is a quantum effect. It is like Erwin Schrodinger's cat, both 
dead and alive at the same time. Possibly the most significant thing that Dylan 
did at Newport in 1965 was to return to the stage and play an acoustic coda. 
This was not a concession to the grumblers off stage but a sly re-statement of 
what caused the fuss in the first place—the unsettling thought of an acoustic- 
cum-electric quantum coexistence, unsettling at least if you are a prosaic soul 
who thinks that something cannot be alive and dead at the same time. 

Mind you, it was not just the quantum confusion of acoustic and electric per¬ 
formance that ignited the Newport audience. The booing of Dylan began a 
few bars into the first song of his set—'Maggie's Farm'. That song was its 
own incitement to mayhem. 'Maggie's Farm' deviously took the piss out of 
his audience. The sanctimonious sandal-wearing Newport crowd thought of 
Dylan as a 'protest' singer. That was one of the many ways his audience mis¬ 
understood him. Forgive the double negative—but I don't mean that he wasn't 
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a protest singer. He was. Bob Dylan is always what he is not. 26 Conversely, 
if not perversely, he is also always not what he is. He is a great imperson¬ 
ator—always two people at one time, a double act. 27 An endlessly deliciously 
wickedly bifurcated identity is the nature of a great comic character—and a 
niggling intuition of that, I am suggesting, also raised the ire of his Newport 
audience. Yes he was a protest singer, but a singer of comic protest songs. 
'Maggie's Farm' is a classic of the type. Such songs can have a very serious 
edge. But they are not serious in an earnest, faux-tragic way. They are not 
solemn or serious in that thin-skinned, moralizing, pompous way that invites, 
indeed positively demands, satire. 

Satire is where Dylan began. His first compositions were topical songs laced 
with aw-shucks humor and surreal wit—low absurdity essentially. Then he 
gradually upped the ante, moving into ever-more sophisticated terrain. The 
great impersonator began to use his enormous empathetic powers to create 
extraordinary songs about individual souls cruelly treated: "The Lonesome 
Death of Hattie Carroll' and 'Hurricane' notable among them. 28 Their themes 
are poignant—even magisterial—but their template is comic. They are not 
songs sung for a pedant's cause. There is no ideology in them. They are 
inspired rather by that most classic of comic ideas: the protestation against 
cruelty. There is seriousness in this, but also sly humor as Dylan reminds 
us when he sings in exactly the same manner about the fate of that nice 


26 Bob Dylan can barely sit still. He pulls at his curly hair, fidgets with his black 
T-shirt, constantly shifts position on a comfortable couch... "That's just the nature of 
my personality," he says. "I can be jubilant one moment and pensive the next, and a 
cloud could go by and make that happen. I'm inconsistent, even to myself." Interview 
with Jon Pareles, The New York Times, September 28, 1997 reprinted in Jonathan Cott 
(ed.) Dylan on Dylan, London, Hodder, 2006, p. 391. 

27 Sam Shepard: Have you ever felt like a couple? 

Bob Dylan: You mean two? Yeah. All the time. Sometimes I feel like ten couples. 

Sam Shepard, "A Short Life of Trouble", Esquire, 1987 reprinted in Jonathan Cott 
(ed.) Dylan on Dylan, London, Hodder, 2006, p. 360. 

28 Bob Dylan, "The Lonesome Death of Hattie Carroll" (1964; renewed 1992 Special 
Rider Music); Bob Dylan and Jacques Levy, "Hurricane" (1975 Ram's Horn Music). 
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neighborly New York gangster Joey Gallo—'what made them want to come 
and blow you away?' 

The comic artist is always an impostor. The impostor, of necessity, despises 
engagement. Comedy is a function of distance—of seeing things one step 
removed. It is not surprising, then, when, in 1963, hundred-dollar-a-plate lib¬ 
erals presented him with the Tom Paine award, Dylan made an acceptance 
speech explaining how he understood the mind of John F. Kennedy's killer. 
We see both the comic tease and the great impersonator at work here. By all 
accounts, Dylan is a man with an ultra-sensitive nature. He can imitate any 
soul—mafia boss, poor black woman, or presidential killer. But even when it 
is at its most serious and stately, the comic mode is always double coded. It 
always distances the artist from himself, and us from our own selves. Comic art 
is not an art of engagement. The latter is for black-shirted unhappy people. 

From the template of 'Hattie Carroll', Dylan moved on to create songs of 
abstract comic protest, landmarks among them 'Maggie's Farm' and later 
'Dear Landlord', and then songs of abstract comic relief. 29 The former are 
addressed to universal types—wry protestations against the miser or the 
slave driver. The latter—like the surrealist epic 'The Chimes of Freedom'— 
capture immaculately the intangible sense of the generalized human striving 
for freedom and release. These songs are universal in spirit. They are tied to 
no particular cause or circumstance. The yearning for release animates the 
greatest comic works. It echoes deeply in Dylan masterpieces like 'I Shall Be 
Released', 'Knockin' On Heaven's Door', 'Blind Willie McTell', and 'Waiting 
to Get to Heaven'. In each of these cases, the promised release is paradoxical. 
While there is much outwardly that is soaring and majestic in these songs, 
nobody makes it to heaven. Release, rather, lies in the uncanny stoic 'dignity 
of suffering' of the songs' protagonists—underscored by the paradox of the 
music. The cadence of these songs is contained in their peculiar stately static 
progression—a progression in which time invariably seems to have been sus¬ 
pended. This music paradox epitomizes an artist who chafes at the idea of 
having been born in time. 


29 Bob Dylan, "Maggie's Farm" (1965; renewed 1993 Special Rider Music), "Dear 
Landlord" (1968; renewed 1996 Dwarf Music). 
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In this and in many other ways Dylan's music is comically quantum. The 
greatest of his songs are peppered with quantum tonal effects—tones that are 
one thing and another at the same time. Bob Dylan will tell you that his songs 
are simple, but of course he is an aw-shucks kidder. 30 In fact, his songs mas¬ 
terfully exploit the resources of tonic-dominant harmony—with their end¬ 
less modulations, shifts back and forth, between keys and major and minor 
triads. 31 He also often mischievously undermines the tonic in favor of tonal 
ambiguity. 32 He'll oscillate harmony between the tonic and the subdominant, 
or start (say) a stanza with the submediant rather than the tonic, or engineer 
inconclusive cadences because he approaches them indirectly (say by way 
of the subdominant of the subdominant). Harmonic modulation and various 
kinds of harmonic equivocation lend his music its characteristic spooky time¬ 
less mythic quality. Dylan also utilizes the quantum resource of indetermi¬ 
nate pitch. He will often deploy tonal wobbles—notes that equivocate—by 
fusing the sharpened notes of the tempered scale with the flatter notes of pre- 
Renaissance or non-European modal scales—creating false relations. This is 
the musical version of talking out of both sides of your mouth—little quan¬ 
tum leaps in which shaper and flatter versions of the same notes coexist in the 
same music space or at least their coexistence is implied. 


30 Even when he says his songs are simple, he immediately confutes that by allud¬ 
ing, for example as he does in the following interview, to their late Renaissance origin, 
in the same world of paradox that produced Shakespeare and the double coding of 
modal and tempered scales that echo through Dylan's music: "The melodies in my 
mind are very simple, they're very simple, they're just based on music we've all heard 
growing up. And that and music which went beyond that, which went back further, 
Elizabethan ballads and what not... To me, it's old. [Laughs] It's old." Interview with 
Paul Zollo in Cott (ed.) Dylan on Dylan, pp. 371-372. 

31 For example, "Absolutely Sweet Marie" (1966; renewed 1994 Dwarf Music), "Tan¬ 
gled Up In Blue" (1974 Ram's Horn Music), "I Dreamed I Saw St. Augustine" (1968; 
renewed 1996 Dwarf Music), "One More Cup of Coffee (Valley Below)" (1975 Ram's 
Horn Music), "True Love Tends to Forget" (1978 Special Rider Music). 

32 For example, "No Time to Think" (1978 Special Rider Music), "Wedding Song" 
(1973 Ram's Horn Music), "Time Passes Slowly" (1970 Big Sky Music), "Sign on the 
Window" (1970 Big Sky Music), "Mr. Tambourine Man" (1964; renewed 1992 Special 
Rider Music). 
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To have a modal melody floating over a conventional chord pattern is akin 
to the melisma of Dylan's voice in 'Joey' or 'Forever Young' where the pitch 
of the syllable is changed while being sung—or the vocal glissando in 'Idiot 
Wind' or the sliding guitar pitches of 'Highway 61 Revisited'. 33 The techniques 
vary, but the effect is singular. It produces an enigmatic fusion of opposing 
qualities. Whether the miraculous identity is between a sharp and flat tone 
or else a live and dead cat—from the point of view of culture what is created 
in such portamento-style acts is an astonishingly resonant form of meaning. 
The false relation of tempered and un-tempered notes is the exquisite point in 
which the antitheses of ecstasy and agony, trust and betrayal, faith and doubt 
are all unified musically into one singular powerful thing. Dylan has many 
ways of pulling this off. He counter-poses lyrics that are grim, dim, caustic 
and biting with music that is jaunty, exuberant, perky and bouncy. His lyrical 
imagination is filled with dark paradox and witty contrast. His lyrics assay 
the 'contradiction in terms' of human relationships—the ambivalent 'I hate 
myself for lovin' you', 34 the paradoxical self-recrimination of the unfaithful 
husband to his mistress, or the howling lesson learnt by the divorcing hus¬ 
band about the failure of success ('What's good is bad, what's bad is good/ 
you'll find out when you reach the top/You're on the bottom.'). 35 Even his 
titles contradict themselves—'Workingman's Blues #2' is, yes you guessed it, 
not a blues song. 36 


Epic Myth: From Lincoln County Road to Armageddon 

In the great Dylan songs, everything teeters between one thing and the oppo¬ 
site. Musically there is a lot of straying, blurring, evading, wobbling, waver¬ 
ing, not to forget rocking, rolling, and jangling—typified by the ominous 
rattling percussion that opens 'Senor'. 37 The ambivalences of Dylan's musical 


33 Bob Dylan and Jacques Levy, "Joey" (1975 Ram's Horn Music); Bob Dylan, "For¬ 
ever Young" (1973 Ram's Horn Music), "Highway 61 Revisited" (1965; renewed 1993 
Special Rider Music). 

34 Bob Dylan, "Dirge" (1973 Ram's Horn Music). 

35 Bob Dylan, "Idiot Wind" (1974 Ram's Horn Music). 

36 Bob Dylan, "Workingman"s Blues #2" (2006 Special Rider Music). 

37 Bob Dylan, "Senor (Tales of Yankee Power)" (1978 Special Rider Music). 
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textures induce in the listener uncanny sensations. His symbolic world floats 
outside of time—it is hallucinatory, haunting, mysterious, and enigmatic. His 
music conveys a mythic sense, a sense of displacement—of being out of time. 
This accounts for the epic quality of many of his songs—the feeling not only 
that they could go on forever, but also that, through them, the listener enters 
a time outside of time. 38 The time of his long-form songs—from 'Desolation 
Row' to 'Brownsville Girl', from 'Sad-Eyed Lady of the Lowlands' to 'High¬ 
lands'—is the time of eternal return, the mesmerizing, mystical, mythic, non¬ 
progressive time of culture. 39 

In a manner of speaking, this is Augustine's City of God set against the back¬ 
ground of the profane City of Man—and yet Dylan's time out of mind is nei¬ 
ther this-worldly nor other-worldly. Rather it is the epic time of the picaresque 
hero, the comic Odysseus, who is in the world but not of the world. In Bob 
Dylan's case, it is as if Cervantes had spent his life time playing Don Quixote. 
Comedy it might be, light entertainment it is not. This picaro knows death and 
destiny. He is the wandering Jew become the Augustinian Jew haunted by a 
Calvinist sense of necessity. 'It was gravity which pulled us down and des¬ 
tiny which broke us apart./ You tamed the lion in my cage but it just wasn't 
enough to change my heart.' 40 While this implacable force of gravity shatters, 
it doesn't completely crush. Dylan's songs are filled with apocalyptic images, 
with rattling rumbling mysterious sounds of doom, and forward-rushing 
momentum into deep dark secret places and across vast arcane landscapes. 
'All Along the Watch Tower', 'Caribbean Wind', and 'Changing of the Guard' 


38 The hypnotically-performed version of "Marchin' to the City" on CD1 of Tell 
Tale Signs Columbia Records, 2008 is a case in point. The epic vastness of time is 
signified by musical repetition that slowly swells in intensity and loudness. This is 
a multi-dimensional repetition. Piano, organ, guitar and drum—each have their own 
differently-phased rhythmic accents. The result is a multiplicity of repetition. It is this 
that lends the song an enigmatic character of an endless profane march in time to the 
holy city that stands outside of time. 

39 Bob Dylan and Sam Shepard, "Brownsville Girl" (1986 Special Rider Music), Bob 
Dylan, "Desolation Row" (1965; renewed 1993 Special Rider Music), "Sad-Eyed Lady 
of the Lowlands" (1966; renewed 1994 Dwarf Music), "Highlands" (1997 Special Rider 
Music). 

40 Bob Dylan, "Idiot Wind" (1974 Ram's Horn Music). 
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are classic examples. 41 But, even in these cases, the sense of dread and doom— 
the portent of the rider approaching—is comic not tragic. For the end-times 
never arrive. While oblivion and desolation haunt the singer, Dylan waits sto¬ 
ically like Godot or his hero Abraham Lincoln—waiting, waiting in the dev¬ 
astated wasted zone, waiting comically for the end-time that never arrives, 
waiting, waiting, like Lincoln, passively, with wry dignity, with his funny 
stores to tell, in the face of dreadful fate. 

When Confederate forces defeated the Union army at Manassas Junction in 
Virginia in 1862, Lincoln wrote that: The will of God prevails. In great contests 
each party claims to act in accordance with the will of God. Both may he, and one 
must be, wrong. God cannot be for and against the same thing at the same time. 
While all his contemporaries in New York City in the early nineteen sixties 
were befriending the Cuban dictator Fidel Castro, Dylan was boning up on 
Lincoln in the New York Public Library. Dylan's great song 'With God on 
our Side' almost directly paraphrases Lincoln's 'Meditation on Divine Will'. 42 
Both reflect on the unutterable antinomies of culture. Both point, in a sparse 
unsparing manner, to the deepest source of social meaning forged under 
the most intense and lacerating conditions of cultural antinomy. This is the 
moment when one sense of right—or God—conflicts directly with another. 
Dylan's conclusion: 'did Judas Iscariot have God on his side?' runs its finger 
unflinchingly along the razor-edge of human meaning. Dylan never blinks. 
Yet this meditation on an impossible conundrum is set to a jaunty country 
waltz—almost to remind us subliminally that this is not tragedy. It is not the 
conflict between Creon and Antigone. For, as Lincoln put it, it is quite possible 
that God's purpose is something different from the purpose of either party. 43 This is a 
comic vision par excellence. 

Thus, unlike in tragedy, Armageddon—the horrible end—never arrives. The 
comic Odysseus continues on, down Lincoln County Road, even if doom 
echoes in the distance. For Dylan—Jew, Christian, and pantheist amongst his 


41 Bob Dylan, "All Along the Watchtower" (1968; renewed 1996 Dwarf Music), 
"Changing of the Guards" (1978 Special Rider Music), "Caribbean Wind" (1985 
Special Rider Music). 

42 Bob Dylan, "With God on our Side" (1963; renewed 1991 Special Rider Music). 

43 This is Adam Smith's hidden hand of God. 
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many masks—God is music. 44 And the music of God is silent. This view he 
had already concluded at the beginning of his quixotic odyssey. In 1964 he 
advised the coterie of folk singers who were drawn to him to Lay down your 
weary tune, lay down/Lay down the song you strum/And rest yourself ‘neath the 
strength of strings/No voice can hope to hum. 45 Doubtless most of his camp fol¬ 
lowers paid absolutely no attention to this admonition—but Dylan himself, 
we see, from early days, squarely belongs to the great mystic current in Amer¬ 
ican culture. This current extends back to the Deism of the American Found¬ 
ers—and flows on through the Transcendentalism of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and the music of Emerson's admirer, Charles Ives, into the late great work of 
John Dewey, Art as Experience (1934). 46 One of the most interesting exponents 
of this tradition, the impish John Cage, turned a mystical paradox—the noisy 
silence of his composition 4'33" (1952)—into one of the great philosophical 
lessons-cum-puzzles about the nature of music. 

Silence is an enduring motif of Dylan's life and work. His late-career master¬ 
piece Ain't Talkin' (2006) culminates a life time of doing exactly that: of not 
talking—either to his musicians, his band members, his producers, or even his 
friends. 47 The typical descriptions of him by those who fall into his company 


44 "There's a lot of clever people around who write songs," Dylan says. "My songs, 
what makes them different is that there's a foundation to them. That's why they're still 
around, that's why my songs are still being performed. It's not because they're such 
great songs. They don't fall into the commercial category. They're not written to be 
performed by other people. But they're standing on a strong foundation, and sublimi- 
nally that's what people are hearing." Interview with Jon Pareles, The New York Times, 
September 28,1997 reprinted in Jonathan Cott (ed.) Dylan on Dylan, London, Hodder, 
2006, p. 396. 

45 Bob Dylan, "Lay Down Your Weary Tune" (1964; renewed 1992 Special Rider 
Music). 

46 On Ives and Emerson, see Peter Murphy, "Metropolitan Rhythms: A Preface to a 
Musical Philosophy for the New World", Thesis Eleven 56,1999, pp. 81-105; "Nature's 
God: Emerson and the Greeks", Thesis Eleven: Critical Theory and Historical Sociology 93, 
2008, pp. 64-71. 

47 Two of many examples: 

(a) "Rob Stoner stood slightly behind Bob so he could watch the back of Bob's left 
hand for the chord changes and see the tapping of his boot heel for the beat. "You can 
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are: with-drawn, awkward, secretive, introverted, painfully shy, and bash¬ 
ful. 48 This is, in part, the function of a super-sensitive nature—the nature 
of an impersonator-chameleon who can adopt all personas. Withdrawal is 
necessary in order for such an impressionable—that is to say, Lockean or 
Humean—nature to survive. But withdrawal is also a condition of the possi¬ 
bility of thinking. Thinking is neither articulate nor dialogical. It is silent, awk¬ 
ward, and secretive. It is not an inner conversation but a mute background 
hum—contemplation as we used to say, before modern times. 

In Dylan's case, more often than not a thoughtful hhhhhmmmm replaces con¬ 
versation—a vague guttural murmur, a mur-mur, more physiological than 
anything. Ain't talkin', just walkin’/Through this weary world of woe, he croaks, 
as he muses on the mystic garden and its wounded flowers, and yon cool and 
crystal fountain. 49 The sly internal rhymes of flower and/ountain point toward 
a comic mystic universe filled with astonishing structural qualities—like the 
assonance and alliteration of Dylan's surrealist masterpieces, with the chimes 
of freedom 'tolling for the aching ones whose wounds cannot be nursed/For 
the countless confused, accused, misused, strung-out ones an' worse'. 50 This 
is exactly the kind of mystical vision that comes to Dean Albert Corde in Saul 
Bellow's The Dean's December. 51 Corde rises above the wreckage caused by 
nineteen-sixties Faustian romanticism to discover, on the heights of Mount 


anticipate when the chord is going to change by watching the [hand] muscles relax," 
says Stoner, who assumed the role of bandleader. "Then you can see which way the 
hand shifts, seeing what chord it is going to go to." Howard Sounes, Down the High¬ 
way, pp. 340-341. 

(b) "Bob was pleased with the new version of 'Idiot Wind'. He told engineer Mar¬ 
tinson quietly: 'You have a nice way of picking things up here'. It was the most he had 
said to anybody, apart from his brother, since he had entered the studio." Howard 
Sounes, Down the Highway, p. 333. 

48 Howard Sounes, Down the Highway, pp. 46, 72, 75, 81,179,187, 217, 223, 234, 244, 
247, 281, 349, 350, 447, 450, 452, 454. 

49 Bob Dylan, "Ain't talkin'" (2004 Special Rider Music). 

50 Bob Dylan, "Chimes of Freedom" (1964; renewed 1992 Special Rider Music). 

51 Saul Bellow, The Dean's December, New York, Penguin, 1998. 
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Palomar, a pantheistic vision of a vast universe contained in the crystalline 
structure of a single human blood cell—Dylan's every grain of sand. 52 

The chimes of freedom is the dissonant concord of Charles Ives' Fourth Sym¬ 
phony with its incredible architecture of poly-rhythms, interlaced musical 
threads, quotations from popular songs that spark the mystic chords of mem¬ 
ory, polytonal, agonal and fugal passages, and, best of all, the haunting finale 
of the wordless choir. Ives' finale is Dylan's beginning. It is the wild ocean 
of Dylan's youthful ecstatic-mystical-pantheistic vision—the wild ocean that 
plays like an organ, the crashing waves that clash like cymbals, and the crying 
rain that sings like a trumpet. 53 This is the music of the spheres. It is the silent 
music of the universe—the music that remains when all of our weary tunes 
have been laid to rest—and when there only remains the music of strings that 
no voice can hope to hum. These might be the strings of Pythagoras. They 
might be the strings of contemporary string theorists. They might refer to the 
golden ratio of nature's sonority or to creation's Big Bang. It makes no differ¬ 
ence. Either way: these strings are the building blocks of our universe—and 
the God of that universe is music. 54 


52 "In the fury of the moment I can see the Master's hand/In every leaf that trem¬ 
bles, in every grain of sand." Bob Dylan, "Every Grain of Sand" (1987 Special Rider 
Music). 

53 Bob Dylan, "Lay Down Your Weary Tune" (1964; renewed 1992 Special Rider 
Music). 

54 "Those old songs are my lexicon and my prayer book," he adds. "All my beliefs 
come out of those old songs, literally, anything from 'Let Me Rest on That Peaceful 
Mountain' to 'Keep on the Sunny Side.' You can find all my philosophy in those old 
songs. I believe in a God of time and space, but if people ask me about that, my impulse 
is to point them back toward those songs. I believe in Hank Williams singing 'I Saw 
the Light.' I've seen the light, too." Dylan says he now subscribes to no organized 
religion." Interview with Jon Pareles, New York Times, September 28,1997 reprinted in 
Jonathan Cott (ed.) Dylan on Dylan, London, Hodder, 2006, p. 396. 




Chapter Five 

Music and Religion: 

Reflections on Cultural Secularization 

David Roberts 


The modern understanding of the concepts 
music, culture, and society already presup¬ 
poses the historical process of secularization, 
that is, both objective and subjective secular¬ 
ization. Objective secularization refers on the 
one hand to the institutional emancipation of 
economic activity, political power, education, 
the law, and so on from religious author¬ 
ity, control, and influence; on the other, to 
ideological and cultural emancipation from 
religious explanations of the world. The 
complement to these objective processes is 
subjective secularization, the ongoing change 
of mentalities, accompanied by internal and 
external critiques of religion from the Renais¬ 
sance to the Enlightenment, which together 
with the rise of the natural sciences lead to a 
retreat of the religious worldview, the rela- 
tivisation of traditional religion and the pri¬ 
vatisation of belief. 1 Our three concepts not 


J.-P. Sironneau, Secularisation et religion politique, The Hague, Mouton, 1982. 
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only presuppose secularization, they are correlates: music is an integral part 
of modern culture just as modern culture corresponds to modem, function¬ 
ally differentiated society. 

Let me approach my musical theme through five versions of the seculariza¬ 
tion of art, starting with Hegel's founding account of the secularization of 
art, leading to Adolf Behne's essay, "Rebirth of Architecture," Proust's essay, 
"The Death of Cathedrals" and concluding with Wagner's manifesto for his 
last music-drama Parsifal, "Religion and Art" and its philosophical continua¬ 
tion in Ernst Bloch's Spirit of Utopia. 

Hegel presents the history of art as a process of spiritualization, in which 
Absolute Spirit unfolds its historical-logical progression from Greek art 
and Christian religion to its philosophical comprehension in Hegel's Ideal¬ 
ism, that is, from the sensuous manifestation of the Idea in the classical art of 
antiquity to its homecoming as philosophical concept, which supersedes the 
reflective romantic art of Christian Europe, bringing the essential history of 
art to an end. In becoming autonomous, that is, severed from Absolute Spirit, 
art reaches its terminus in and as art history. Art in Hegel's eyes is now a thing 
of the past. It continues to exist as nothing but art, that is to say, the product 
of the cultural process of secularization within which art is comprehended 
as history. Its antithesis is the art-religion of the Greeks. Hegel's Kunstreligion 
signifies that art is the religion. Art-religion must be distinguished from the 
religious art of the Middle Ages (art in the service of the higher, invisible 
truths of revealed religion) and the modem religion of art (which accords art 
the highest value). As opposed to ancient and medieval art, autonomous art 
precludes any essential or necessary relation between art and religion. It sig¬ 
nals in this respect a fundamental break with the past: art no longer possesses 
or needs a legitimizing social function. 

In Hegel the process of spiritualization correlates with a progressive deval¬ 
uation of art's essential religious purpose. Thus, rather counter-intuitively, 
secularization and spiritualization go together. As we shall see, Wagner will 
provide an interesting twist on Hegel's equation of spiritualization and sec¬ 
ularization. I am not sure if this makes Wagner's theory of music a direct 
successor to Hegel's philosophical theory of art or its dialectical rival. But 
when we turn to Behne, one of the founding members of the Bauhaus, secular¬ 
ization and de-spiritualization correlate. In "Rebirth of Architecture" (1919) he 
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traces the fall of art through a sketch of the history of painting from its eman¬ 
cipation from architecture's sacred totality to its conclusion in the very image 
of art's entrapment in solitary splendour, the picture frame, emblematic of the 
framing institution of the museum. In the Gothic cathedral painting and archi¬ 
tecture were joined in beautiful unity; the paintings which look down from 
the domes and vaults conform to the spirals, curves, and circles of cosmic cre¬ 
ation. The descent from the transparent glowing colours of the glass windows 
to the altar painting marks the first step towards materialization of the spirit, 
towards the rationality of the horizontal and vertical lines of the frame, even 
though the altar frame is itself still architecture in miniature and frame and 
painting still constitute a unity. The separation of painting from architecture 
is accomplished in the wake of the Eyk brothers. Only then can the modem 
concept of the picture as a painted, movable, framed panel emerge. What are 
the fateful consequences of this "logical progression" for modem painting? 

Through separation, painting loses its purpose as part of a greater whole. By 
this Behne understands a whole that does not comprise the sum of its parts but 
the total work, which draws its coherence, however many parts it has, from 
the "height in which everything is collected unity." 2 Deprived of this higher 
unity, painting is forced to justify itself, that is to say, it is forced to engage 
with the world of objects. Imitation replaces essence: "Once the colours had 
reality, now they signify realities." 3 The frame exemplifies the replacement 
of the music of the spheres by earthbound geometry. Self-limitation and self¬ 
justification go together: their signature the turning inwards manifested by 
the repetition of the picture within the picture, the frame within the frame. 
The picture surface divides into foreground and background with the distant 
landscape viewed through framing arch or window (the smaller and more 
domestic the interior, the wider, more distant and tempting the horizon). This 
separation of foreground and background is indicative of the loss of a higher 
unity, which produces the compensating search for the principle of unity 
within the picture, the logical conclusion of which is reached in the interiors of 
Vermeer. They hold fast the emptiness of an anecdotal-psychological moment. 


2 A. Behne, "Rebirth of Architecture" in Bruno Taut, Die Stadtkrone, Jena, Diede- 
richs, 1919, p. 120. 

3 Ibid., p. 122. 
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theatrically arranged for an external observer—an emptiness underscored by 
the painted picture in its frame on the background wall. The framed picture 
ends by portraying itself as an object among objects, as a piece of furniture, 
as a commodity. Hence the ambivalence of the process whereby the original 
cosmic gold ground retreats into the increasingly ornate, gilded frame—the 
last semblance of the aura of sacred painting. The "auratic" frame proclaims 
the sacralization of the picture as domestic object at the same time as it refers 
to its evident material value. For Behne, as for Hegel, the Gothic cathedral is a 
thing of the past, its transcendent purpose no longer confirmed by its central 
place in the premodern world of Christianity. The third account of cultural 
secularization, Proust's reflections on the death of cathedrals, also provides 
an interesting twist to Hegel's historicism and to Behne's nostalgia for the lost 
world of faith. 

Let us suppose, Proust writes in "The Death of Cathedrals," which appeared 
in Le Figaro in August 1904, that Catholicism died centuries ago and that the 
tradition of its religious services perished with it, leaving as mute witnesses 
the cathedrals. Let us further suppose that experts have succeeded in recon¬ 
structing the ceremonies once celebrated in the cathedrals and that they have 
been re-enacted in the same way that Greek tragedies are performed in the 
Roman theatre in Orange. Would not the French government hasten to subsi¬ 
dize the resurrection of these religious ceremonies with far greater cause than 
the subsidies it presently gives to the theatre in Orange or to the Paris Opera? 
For are not the cathedrals the greatest and most original expression of French 
genius, the most perfect masterpieces of the Gothic? Caravans of snobs will 
make an annual pilgrimage to Amiens or Chartres or Bourges to participate 
in these magnificent re-enactments, to "savour the work of art in the very set¬ 
ting which had been constructed for it," and to experience the emotions which 
they had previously sought in Orange or Bayreuth. And yet, as we know, the 
soul of the past cannot be brought back to life despite the best efforts of actors 
and singers. The pilgrims will lament the lost glory of the past, when priest 
and people shared the same faith as the sculptors and painters. "Alas, how¬ 
ever, these things are as distant from us as the pious enthusiasm of the Greek 
people at their theatre performances.. ." 4 


4 M. Proust, "La mort des cathedrals," Oeuvres Completes, vol. 10, Paris, nrf, 1936, p. 167. 
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Proust can now remind his readers that these religious rites have been pre¬ 
served unchanged since the days when the cathedrals were built: not actors 
but ministers of the cult officiate, "not through aesthetic interest but through 
faith and thus the more aesthetically." And further, the French cathedrals 
continue to live their integral life in harmony with the purpose for which 
they were constructed: to be the theatre of the mysterious drama of the sacri¬ 
fice of the Mass. Evoking this mysterious drama through a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the symbolism of the Easter Saturday services, Proust concludes with 
his homage to the total work of art: "Never has a comparable spectacle, this 
gigantic mirror of science, of the soul and of history, been offered to the gaze 
and intellect of man." It is the "artistic realization, the most complete there 
has ever been, since all the arts collaborated in it, of the greatest dream that 
mankind has ever attained,.. ." 5 

We might term this essay prophetic, since it anticipates Proust's own artis¬ 
tic dream to construct his magnum opus like a church or cathedral. 6 What he 
says of the medieval cathedral applies to his own work: "one may dream in 
many ways, and the dwelling is large enough for all of us to find a place." 
And of the beauty of the Catholic ceremonies, which surpasses anything that 
any artist has ever conceived, he observes that Wagner alone came close by 
imitating it in Parsifal. 7 The Parsifal reference gains its full prophetic signifi¬ 
cance from Proust's original intention to have the Good Friday music as the 
background accompaniment to his narrator's reflections in the library of the 
Guermantes' town house on time lost and time recovered. Marcel's quest for 
lost time is his quest for the Grail; like Parsifal he must not succumb to the 
temptations of the flower maidens (Les jeunes filles en fleurs) if he is to enter 
the Grail castle and attain redemption. Enlightenment comes to him at the 
reception at the Guermantes. Confronted by the ravages of (war)time, which 
reveal the decadence—individual and social—of a superannuated aristocracy 
(comparable to the decadence of the knights of the Grail), Marcel discovers/ 
recovers his vocation as a writer who will conquer the destructive power of 
time by transmuting life—his own life, that of his society and of the age—into 


5 Ibid., pp. 174,176. 

6 Proust, A la recherche du temps perdu, Paris, Gallimard, 1961, III, pp. 1032-33. 

7 Proust, "La mort des cathedrals," pp. 176,166. 
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art through an act of recollection. Proust challenges Hegel and Behne: reli¬ 
gion and art need not be opposed in modernity. The theatre of the mysterious 
drama of the Mass, he says, attains its aesthetic effect through faith and thus 
the more aesthetically. A nice formulation, even if it reveals the view of the 
writer and aesthete rather than the believer, just as Hegel's perspective is that 
of the philosopher and Behne's that of the architectural theorist. The impor¬ 
tance of Parsifal for Proust's quest for lost time brings us to our fourth account 
of secularization, Wagner's "Religion and Art" (1880). 

In Opera and Drama (1851) Wagner made the artwork of the future the inheri¬ 
tor to the divided legacy of the Renaissance: the already completed histories 
of opera and drama point beyond the divorce of music and word to their 
reunion in the Wagnerian music drama, a reunion already prefigured in 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. Beethoven's last four symphonies play a struc¬ 
turally similar role in "Religion and Art"; what they announce, however, is 
no longer the reunion and mutual redemption of word and music but the 
deep affinity of Christianity and music. The structural similarity derives from 
the underlying schema of decadence and regeneration that forms a constant 
in Wagner's thought. It results now, however, in a very different interpreta¬ 
tion of European art history from that in Art and Revolution and The Artwork 
of the Future thirty years earlier. Not only has the emphasis moved from the 
Greek Gesamtkunstwerk to the Christian art religion, the distinction between 
the sacred and the secular now becomes central in "Religion and Art." The 
modern, historical opposition between sacred and profane epochs allowed 
the French writer on music Joseph d'Ortigue to declare in the 1830s that 

giving the name sacred to the music of M. Cherubini simply on the basis that 
it was composed on a sacred text is to carry into art a sort of ridiculous and 
coarse fiction: it is to fall into an empty linguistic trap of the kind that calls 
the Madeleine a catholic temple without thinking that it is an imitation of the 
Pantheon and that this monument, solely for display and for art without a 
religious character, could be today a profane pantheon, tomorrow a parlia¬ 
mentary chamber, the day after a bazaar, anything you like but a church. 8 


8 J. d'Ortigue, review of Cherubini's "Credo" in La Quotidienne, 23 March 1834, 
reprinted in d'Ortigue, Ecrits sur la musique 1827-1846, ed. S. L'Ecuyer, Paris, Societe 
Francaise de Musicologie, 2003, p. 390. The Madeleine, begun in 1764 as a neo-classical 
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Writing at the same time, Emile Barrault, the leading aesthetic theorist of the 
Saint-Simonians, argued that on the contrary music is the one exception to the 
secularization of the arts: 

Only one art retains a true power: music. 

In an epoch in which the external symbol has perished—a symbol which 
gave expression to the feelings and needs of the human heart—yet has not 
dragged these feelings and needs down with it, this vague and mysterious 
longing, which responds to all souls... cannot help being the only common 
language among men.... Thus, the pure and solemn religious expression 
which Haydn, Mozart, and Cherubini were able to give to music... is a sort 
of initiation into the religious thoughts of the future. 9 

D'Ortigue's distinction between sacred and secular epochs is subjected by 
Wagner to a double revision. The application of the distinction between the 
sacred and the secular to the arts presupposes the distinction between the 
spirit and the letter, the essential truth of religion as opposed to its artificial, 
dogmatic elaboration. 10 On the basis of this crucial distinction Wagner can 
argue that the higher development of art was stifled by its bondage to the ser¬ 
vice of the Church's dogmatic, that is, allegorical symbolism. The term Wag¬ 
ner uses is fetishism. But instead of seeing Renaissance and Reformation as 


church, was reconstructed according to Napoleon's wish that it become a Temple of 
Glory. After 1815 it was variously projected as a opera house, a museum, theatre, 
assembly room, and a bank before it was completed and opened as a church in 1837. 

9 E. Barrault, Aux artistes (1831). Quotation R. Locke, Music, Musicians and the Saint- 
Simonians, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986, p. 57. 

10 Wagner's sharp division between original Christianity and its dogmatic decline 
is derived from Franz Overbeck, Die Christlichkeit der Theologie (1873). Overbeck treats 
theology as the index of the critical and historical process of secularization which has 
destroyed religion but cannot reconstruct it. Original Christianity, Overbeck insists, 
is defined by its negation of the world. A "modern" Christianity is a contradiction 
in terms because Christianity is the form in which the ancient world has been con¬ 
served and preserved into the present. See "Overbeck's Historical Analysis of Primi¬ 
tive and Passing Christianity" in K. Lowith, From Hegel to Nietzsche. The Revolution in 
Nineteenth-Century Thought tr. D.E. Green with Preface by Hans-Georg Gadamer, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1991, pp. 377-388. 
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the necessary conditions of art's emancipation from the shackles of religion, 
Wagner reverses direction to argue in good Hegelian fashion that seculariza¬ 
tion initiated not the higher development but the progressive decline of the 
arts—with the one saving exception of music. Why this is so reveals the anti- 
Greek thrust of Wagner's counter-manifesto to Nietzsche. 

Unlike the plastic arts and poetry, which attained perfection in antiquity, 
music possesses an inner affinity to Christianity: "strictly speaking, music 
is the only art which wholly corresponds to Christian belief." 11 This corre¬ 
spondence stems from the fact that Western art music—as opposed to popu¬ 
lar music—is a product of Christianity, owing nothing to antiquity. As the 
youngest art, music has yet to unfold its infinite potential, which is one with 
the higher development of art, just as this higher development is tied to the 
rescue of the essential truth of religion. The passage from the old art-religion 
(which embraces both the Greek Kunstreligion and medieval sacred art) to the 
new art-religion, set in train by the secularization of the arts, is entrusted to 
the power of music—no longer the expression of Schopenhauer's Will but of 
its negation (in accordance with the essential truth of Christianity and Bud¬ 
dhism's negation of the world). The passage from the old to the new art-reli¬ 
gion enables Wagner both to confirm and to reverse Hegel's verdict on the fate 
of art in modernity. In Wagner's argument confirmation and reversal form 
the two faces of the challenge of secularization facing art, understood as the 
necessity of passing from the allegorical representation of Christian dogma to 
the symbolization of the essential truths of religion. According to Wagner, the 
visual and the plastic arts cannot meet this challenge. Deprived of their ideal 
religious content, painting and sculpture decline (in thrall to objects) into the 
depiction of the real world. Not even the rebirth of the Greek ideal of beauty 
in the Renaissance could halt this decline because it was impossible to bring 
back to life the unity of Greek art and religion. 12 The highest achievements 
of painting and sculpture are thus confined to allegorical representations of 
Christian belief such as the Annunciation, the Passion of Christ, and the Last 
Judgement. Even though the function of the visible image is to point to the 
invisible higher world, allegory indicates at the same time the limit of ideal- 


11 R. Wagner, Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen, Berlin, Bong, 1907, vol. 10, p. 231. 

12 Ibid., p. 220. 
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ization, the limit that signalled the supplanting of Greek art by Christian reli¬ 
gion in Hegel's philosophy of art. Wagner does not exempt poetry from this 
judgement. It is tied even more firmly to the dogmatic word and is therefore 
even less capable of adding anything in its own right to Christian belief. Only 
in conjunction with music, which translates the dogmatic word into senti¬ 
ment, can Christian poetry affect the heart. 

We can now return to d'Ortigue's distinction between sacred medieval music 
and profane modern music. Wagner also argues that the secularization (Ver- 
weltlichung) of the Church resulted in the secularization of music. He regards 
this process of secularization, however, as the necessary condition of the pas¬ 
sage from the old to the new art-religion. In the Christian art-religion, religion 
gave life and meaning to the arts, defining thereby the limits to the further 
development of art. Music alone escaped this limit by doing what the visual 
and plastic arts could not do, that is, by carrying the process of secularization 
to completion. 13 At the term of this process, music becomes the pure expres¬ 
sion of the pure core of religion, liberated from the "allegorical decorations" 
and the worldly entanglements of institutionalized religion. In other words, 
the mutually redemptive convergence of art and religion in the new art-reli¬ 
gion can only occur after secularization, after the Enlightenment's dismantling 
of dogmatism. Ricoeur's hermeneutic of recollection acquires as its histori¬ 
cal precondition somewhat paradoxically and yet logically a hermeneutic 
of demystification. It is Wagner, not Nietzsche, who denounces the "theat¬ 
rical hocus-pocus" (Gaukelwerk) of the Roman church as a frivolous game 
with the divine. Wagner quotes, with approval, Schiller's understanding of 
the pure form of Christianity: it is "in its pure form, the representation of 


13 Andrey Bely in "The Forms of Art" grasps the paradox of Wagner's argument 
that secularization amounts to a new process of spiritualization: "with the spread of 
Christianity the most sublime art—music—becomes completely free of poetry and 
acquires independence and development. At the present moment the human spirit is 
at a watershed. Beyond that watershed there begins an increased gravitation towards 
religious questions. Is not the pre-eminent growth of music up to Beethoven and the 
broadening of its sphere of influence from Beethoven to Wagner the arch-image of 
such a watershed?" Bely, The Dramatic Symphony and the Forms of Art (Edinburgh: Poly¬ 
gon, 1989), p. 167. 
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beautiful morality or the humanization of the sacred, and in this sense the 
only aesthetic religion." 14 

If we ask what Wagner means by a purified religion, the answer must take 
the form of negation. Wagner follows his mentor Schopenhauer in identify¬ 
ing the essence of religion with the Christian and Buddhist negation of the 
world of change and suffering. 15 The sublime truth of religion is revealed in 
Christ's complete sacrifice of the will, which makes his passion the redeeming 
act of compassion with all living things. As we have seen, Wagner's return 
to the truth of Christianity signifies the displacement of the Greek Gesamt- 
kunstwerk as ideal model of social and aesthetic renewal. The consequences 
of this displacement are spelt out in "Religion and Art": an overt critique and 
rejection of Nietzsche, which involves a counter-construction to his own and 
Nietzsche's Greek-oriented account of degeneration and regeneration, bound 
up with a rethinking of the task of art. 16 Wagner bids farewell in "Religion 
and Art" to the beautiful dream of the Greek religion of beauty, which sought 
to master the vision of the frightful through beautiful form. This sublime 
play of the intellect could neither deny nor escape the murderous course of 
human history. Against Nietzsche's eternal justification of the world as aes¬ 
thetic phenomenon, Wagner sets his own version of redemption, carried by 
the redemptive role of the musical leitmotif, that can be seen as the very form 
of Hegel's Er-innerung, of the spirit's activity of self-recollecting conscious¬ 
ness and inwardness. 

Parsifal's theme of the redemptive power of music is the key to Ernst Bloch's 
utopian philosophy of music. In Geist der Utopie, written in 1915/16, published 
in 1918 and republished in a revised version in 1923, Bloch mixes music and 
Marxism, Marxism and religion into a heady brew of revolutionary romanti¬ 
cism in his longing for our apocalyptic awakening into totality. Dictated by 


14 In a letter of Schiller to Goethe, 17 August 1795. Quoted by Wagner in "What Use 
is this Knowledge? An Appendix to: Religion and Art" in Gesammelte Scliriften, vol. 10, 
p. 258. 

15 Ibid., p. 212. 

16 If "Religion and Art" is to be read as an answer to The Birth of Tragedy, we can 
equally read Genealogy of Morals (1887), entitled "A Polemic", as Nietzsche's answer to 
Parsifal. See A. Heller, An Ethics of Personality, Oxford, Blackwell, 1996. 
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philosophy of history, Geist der Utopie is addressed not to a present public but 
to the divine spirit within which is the index of our epochal situation. Bloch 
conceives his utopian book as a sacred offering. May it be, he writes, "Like 
two hands, which clasp a cup ( Schale ), and carry this attained cup to the end, 
filled with the drink of self-encounters and of music, as the dynamite of the 
world, and the tropical essences of the goal, raised high to God." 17 Bloch's 
simile presents Spirit of Utopia in the image of the Grail, more exactly, as the 
symbol of the Parsifal to come, the transcendent opera that will complete the 
philosophy of Western music and thus the philosophy of history. Bloch's offer¬ 
ing responds to Hegel's offering in Phenomenology of Spirit: the fruits plucked 
from the tree of life and offered with the smile of self-encounter, the "self-con¬ 
scious eye" which is superior to all the gods of the past. The spirit of tragic fate 
offers us the essence of the past, internalized in recollection ( Er-innerung ). 18 
Bloch's utopian Er-innerung by contrast looks forward, carried by a memory 
of the future, of the home where we never were and which is yet home. Music 
has always sought to articulate this anticipatory memory because it speaks 
the as yet unknown language of our inwardness (Innerlichkeit). Where the one 
philosophy unfolds the transformation of life and reality into spirit, in the 
other philosophy the spirit of utopia (music) longs for the living realization 
that will cancel the split between self and world and redeem us from Hegel's 
"unhappy consciousness"—from the pain "that finds expression in the harsh 
word that God is dead." 19 Lukacs's Theory of the Novel and Bloch's Spirit of Uto¬ 
pia, written during the dark days of the First World War, are consumed by 
this messianic longing for redemption, which led these brothers-in-spirit to 
embrace the Communist revolution. 

Precisely this utopian longing makes Bloch, like Adorno, reject the Wagne¬ 
rian entrapment in myth and interpret the Ring in this light. Unlike Adorno, 
however, Parsifal becomes the pivot on which his philosophy of music turns, 
forming the bridge between the history of music, which culminates in Wag¬ 
ner's last work, and the theory of music, which takes the form of a speculative 
aesthetics. Carl Dahlhaus rightly declares Bloch's philosophy of music to be a 


17 E. Bloch, Geist der Utopie, Frankfurt, Suhrkamp, 1964, p. 334. 

18 G.W. Hegel, Phdnomenologie des Geistes, Frankfurt: Ullstein, 1973, p. 415. 

19 Ibid., p. 414. 
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philosophy of Wagner's music. 20 Central to the first part (the history of music) 
is the critique of the Ring and to the second part (the theory of music) the cri¬ 
tique of the philosophy underpinning the fatality of the Ring, Schopenhauer's 
identification of the (Kantian) thing-in-itself with the blind workings of the 
Will. Bloch aims to transform Schopenhauer's metaphysics of music into phi¬ 
losophy of history on the basis that music poses the same problems of telos 
as the whole symphonic process of history. 21 As we have seen, Bloch regards 
music as the historical index of inwardness and as such the expression of our 
utopian longings. Music is thus destined, as the last among the arts, to be the 
place of preparation for utopian advent, the thing-in-itself revealed in music- 
become-ontology. Spirit of Utopia is to give content to the total work. Its task is 
to create in the homogeneous medium of the speculative concept the Gesamt- 
kunstwerk to come: 

Here is indeed a speculative aesthetics, which is creative in its own right, 
not just commenting but spontaneous, and only through its explanation 
(Deutung) can the truly "absolute" music rise up, and the dreamed, the 
utopian growing palace of music reveal itself. 22 

This absolute music will be the inheritor of Parsifal, just as Wagner was the 
inheritor of Beethoven's absolute music. Bloch accordingly speaks of the birth 
of Wagner from the spirit of the symphony. From the music of the night in 
Tristan to the shimmer of the distant dawn in Parsifal, Wagner points the way 
to the "birth of redemption from the spirit of music": " Tristan is the begin¬ 
ning, the celestial in Parsifal its conjuration (Besprechen)." 23 

Beyond the history of music lies the "transcendent opera," as opposed to the 
negative utopia of the fragmentary work in Adorno's speculative philosophy 
of history. The focus of Bloch's speculative aesthetics is the "utopian real¬ 
ity of the transcendent opera," to be given content in his theory of music. 24 


20 C. Dahlhaus, Klassische und romantische Musikdsthetik, Laaber, Laaber-Verlag, 
1988, p. 484. 

21 Bloch, Geist der Utopie, p. 167. 

22 Ibid., p. 155. 

23 Ibid., pp. Ill, 123. 

24 Ibid., p. 134. 
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Where Schoenberg and Adorno postulate the severance of sacred word and 
music, Bloch seeks to perform a magic operation. By means of his evocative 
word-music music is to become word, to speak the finally intelligible language 
of the thing-in-itself. In other "words," the history of music will find its theo¬ 
retical meaning in the deduction of the work to come, which will resume musi¬ 
cal history, uniting Bach's medieval-spiritual, Mozart's classical-worldly, and 
Beethoven and Wagner's modern-Luciferian counterpoint in its great spiritual 
form, conceived as advent ( Ereignis ). Time will become space, as in Parsifal, in 
this music of fulfilment, to reveal beyond all theatrical semblance the world 
transfigured by divine grace, by a Wagnerian "Karfreitagszauber." Then all 
that is inward shall be outward, and all that is outward inward. The Grail 
offered by Bloch thus finally corresponds to the chalice that Hegel offers at the 
end of the Phenomenology: the chalice of recollection with its foaming elixir of 
spiritual infinity. In place of Hegel's finally comprehended identity of self and 
substance, philosophical word and world, Bloch imagines the magic word, 
the finally comprehended language of music, that will redeem all creatures by 
naming them and in which our name will summon the Messiah. At the magic 
word "time stands still in the inner space of absolute revelation, presence." 25 

Parsifal is exceptional in its claim that music forms the exception to the secu¬ 
larization of art in modernity. Parsifal cannot be conceived, if we are faithful 
to Wagner's intentions, as an item in the reduction of art to culture, as opera 
with its tired repertoire and cult of the star singer. Hence the need for Bay¬ 
reuth as a place of pilgrimage and Parsifal as Biihnenweihefestspiel, the festival 
play that consecrates the Bayreuth opera house as temple. All the more ironic, 
to say the least, that Bayreuth served as the prototype of the festival culture of 
today, a vital part of the cultural tourism industry that no self-respecting city 
can do without. 

Let me conclude by suggesting that we need to rethink the whole question of 
cultural secularization in modernity, just as modern history calls into question 
the assumption of the secularization of politics. Kenneth Thompson agues that 
the collapse of the meta-narratives of "history as progress" and "progressive 
rationalization" have made the concept of secularization redundant. "If the 
concept is to serve any useful purpose it needs to be redefined as an ongoing 


25 Ibid., p. 344. 
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cultural process in a dialectical relation with its opposite—'sacralization/ 
rather than equating it with the decline of the influence and scope of reli¬ 
gion as an institution." 26 Thompson and Jean-Paul Sironneau both endorse 
Durkheim's distinction between the decline of religion and the persistence 
of the sacred, premised on the ultimate identity of the sacred and the social. 
Thompson's dialectic of secularization and sacralization is more accurately 
formulated in Sironneau's dialectic of desacralization and resacralization set 
in train by the objective and subjective processes of secularization. Seculariza¬ 
tion, as opposed to desacralization, does not necessarily entail rejection of 
the defining criterion of religious belief: the division of the world into two 
separate realms, the sacred and the profane, such that entry into the realm of 
the sacred is to be understood as the passage to a new world. Secularization 
confines this distinction to a separate functional sphere. Desacralization by 
contrast accords total autonomy to the profane world, that is, to the finitude of 
the human condition. 27 It manifests itself as an ongoing process of disenchant¬ 
ment: work is reduced to technical efficiency, economic production to profit; 
nature, stripped of premodern conceptions of a sacred cosmos, is reduced to 
a standing reserve for exploitation; space and time, divorced from the sacred 
calendar of festivals, become no more than homogeneous coordinates of cal¬ 
culation. These contested but ever more firmly established effects of desacral¬ 
ization set up a persistent tension between the functional differentiation of 
society into separate value spheres and its de-differentiating critique, in which 
disenchantment and re-enchantment become post-Enlightenment proxies 
for the sacred-profane couplet of religious tradition. Hence the constitutive 
ambiguity of secularizing narratives which often betray an ineradicable nos¬ 
talgia for community and the sacred. 28 The long transition from Gemeinschaft 
to Gesellschaft haunts European sociology—as dialectic of enlightenment and 
tragic trauma. In the sphere of culture, the progressive autonomization of 
the arts from the 1750s on dissolves what we can call the premodem Gesamt- 


26 K. Thompson, "Secularization and Sacralization" in J.C. Alexander, P. Sztompka 
(eds.), Rethinking Progress. Movements, Forces, mid Ideas at the End of the Century, Boston, 
Unwin Hyman, 1990, p. 161. 

27 Sironneau, Secularisation, p. 176. 

28 R. Nisbet, The Sociological Tradition, New York, Basic Books, 1966. 
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kunstiverk, which attained a last flowering in the Baroque integration of the 
arts. Church, palace and opera house, the pomp and splendour of religious 
services, courtly festivals, opera and ballet, made the self-representation of 
absolutism into the theatrical celebration of social and religious unity. The 
French Revolution shattered this potentiation of illusions; churches became 
temples to national heroes (the Pantheon); palaces became national museums 
(the Louvre); the emancipation of art from service to throne and altar was 
proclaimed. The caesura of the French Revolution thus posed the question of 
the destination of art and politics. The French Revolution is indeed crucial here 
since it already reveals the dialectic of desacralization and resacralization in 
relation to religion, politics, and art that runs through the nineteenth century 
and beyond. 




Chapter Six 

Prophet and Priest, Ascetic and Mystic: 
Towards a Cultural Sociology of the Twentieth 
Century Composer 1 

Eduardo De La Fuente 


In We Have Never Been Modem, Bruno Latour 
suggests that we stop thinking about moder¬ 
nity in art, science and politics as "the stuff of 
saga, a vast saga of radical rupture, fatal des¬ 
tiny, irreversible good or bad fortune". 2 His 
contention is that the narrating of the mod¬ 
ern as a series of grand 'ruptures' arises out 
of the Western tendency to think in terms of 
'dualisms', especially those that differentiate 
culture from nature, human from the nonhu¬ 
man, and present from the past. For Latour, 
Western modem thought is saturated with 
the desire for 'purity'; in its place, he would 
have us think about 'hybrids' and the 'non¬ 
modernity' (rather than 'postmodernity') of 
much of our culture. Yet Latour's attempt to 
puncture the self-confidence of the 'moder¬ 
nity rhetoric' raises its own set of problems: 


1 This chapter is an overview of the author's forthcoming book Twentieth Century 
Music and the Question of Modernity , Routledge, in press. 

2 Bruno Latour, We Have Never Been Modern, trans. Catherine Porter, Cambridge, 
MA, Harvard University Press, 1995, p. 48. 
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do we become free of 'modernity ideology' simply by pointing out that moder¬ 
nity has never existed in the idealized forms of the ideologues? And, in any 
case, how do narratives essentially related to modernity as time (modernity as 
the 'new', the break with 'tradition', etc.) come to be infused with notions of, 
as Latour puts it, 'fatal destiny', 'irreversible good or bad fortune'? 

In this paper, I attempt to analyze questions of fate and destiny, good and bad 
fortune, in terms of the symbolic-work performed by different temporal nar¬ 
ratives regarding modernity. My case study is the conception of the modern 
present in the culture of twentieth century art-music. I argue that a theory 
of modernity needs to be attuned to the symbolic construction of narrative 
codes and binary distinctions built-into the idea of the 'modem', as well as its 
purported transcendence or negation. As such, what I am undertaking here 
is a 'cultural sociology of modernity' in the mould proposed by Jeffrey Alex¬ 
ander (2003) in his essay, 'Modem, Anti, Post, and Neo: How Intellectuals 
Explain "Our Time'". Alexander proposes in relation to debates regarding 
modernity: 

Intellectual understanding must itself be re-understood... The really 
broad and influential thinkers are prophets and priests. Their ability to be 
critical, to explain, to historicize, even to describe their own time emerges 
from... binary structures and fiction-like narratives. 3 

Can Alexander's depiction of intellectuals as 'prophets and priests' be extended 
to symbolic experts in the fields of art and music? My contention is that to the 
extent that creativity has its own mythological and theological underpinnings 
it involves similar 'binary structures and fiction-like narratives' to the histo- 
ricizing tendencies of intellectuals and critics. The creative artist/composer 
also creates in relation to the past and the future, and tradition often plays a 
crucial role in the shaping of creative possibilities. The argument of this paper 
is that the narrative constructions of the twentieth century composer can be 
gleaned from how composers saw their vocation and the nature of their art 
in relation to historical time. I will attempt to show that twentieth century 


3 Jeffrey C. Alexander, "Modern, Anti, Post and Neo: How Intellectuals Explain 
'Our Time'", The Meanings of Social Life: A Cultural Sociology, Oxford, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2003, p. 193. 
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musical culture produced contrasting models of how the composer ought to 
relate to future, past and present; and, following Max Weber's typology of 
religious professionals, suggest that the twentieth century composer has often 
resembled the 'prophet' and 'priest', 'ascetic' and 'mystic', in their attitude 
to the modem world. The path to aesthetic salvation, if we may paraphrase 
Weber, 4 has resulted in various 'rejections' and 'affirmations' of the world. I 
suggest that in the case of the modern musician, the ethical and psychological 
dispositions of the composer can be fruitfully understood in terms of a typol¬ 
ogy of prophet and priest, ascetic and mystic. 

So what of Latour's 'vast saga of ruptures'— is there evidence that such narra¬ 
tive constructions were prevalent in the case of twentieth century art-music? 
One of the key narratives regarding the art music of the last century was that 
the 20th century was the epoch of 'great revolutions' in music. This narrative 
posited a sharp 'break' with musical tradition sometime between 1890 and 
1914. The 'ruptures' in question have over time acquired names such as the 
'emancipation of dissonance', the 'liberation of noise' and the 'destruction of 
regular rhythms'. These shifts are tied to events 'ritualistically' cited in books 
and concert notes: the first performance of Debussy's Prelude to the Afternoon 
of a Faun (1894), Schoenberg's Second String Quartet (1907-8) and Stravinsky's 
Rite of Spring (1913). 

The narrative—that the twentieth century was the epoch of 'great revolutions' 
in music—is underpinned also by a 'myth of origins'. The great innovations 
occurred in a 'time' and in 'places' that have acquired mythological standing. 
To cite Ford: "In terms of the rate of change in musical style, the first decade of 
the century was perhaps the most remarkable." 5 He adds that it is "surely no 
exaggeration to suggest that by 1910... all of the major 20th century develop¬ 
ments in Western classical music had been set in motion. The chief centers of 
this activity were Vienna and Paris." 6 


4 Max Weber, "Religious Rejections of the World and their Directions", Hans 
H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.) From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, pp. 323-359. 

5 Andrew Ford, Illegal Harmonies: Music in the Twentieth Century, Sydney, ABC 
Books, 2002, p. 4. 

6 Ford, p. 5. 
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Two of the most frequent and recurring tropes for discussing twentieth cen¬ 
tury music are those of 'crisis' and 'renewal'. Again, it is worth quoting from 
Ford's Illegal Harmonies: 

The notion that music is in crisis has been fashionable for most of the 20th 
century... The crisis of tonality lead to atonality; the crisis of atonality led 
to serialism. The crisis of Romanticism, inflating horribly into expression¬ 
ism, reached a new crisis which led to neo-classicism. In turn there was the 
violent rejection of neo-classicism by composers of the 1950s avant-garde, 
followed by a crisis of the avant-garde itself which opened the way for mini¬ 
malism: modernism challenged by postmodernism. 7 

The 'crisis-renewal' rhetoric is common in Western culture and art in particu¬ 
lar. In The Sense of an Ending, Frank Kermode notes how the Western mythol¬ 
ogy surrounding 'endings' is usually partnered with new 'beginnings'. 8 They 
form part of an 'apocalyptic pattern' that accompanies major 'transitions'— 
especially those associated with key dates (e.g., the 'end' of centuries). Ker¬ 
mode suggests that the structure of these temporal narratives is derived from 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, and reflects a culture in which there is "a com¬ 
mon desire to defeat chronicity, the intolerable idea that we live in an order of 
events between which there is no relation, pattern, mutuality, or intelligible 
progression." However, Western-Judeo-Christian linear time is full of 'cycles' 
and 'endpoints' that, over time, have acquired 'mystical' significance. In other 
words, mythical cyclical time survives the onset of Judeo-Christian/modern 
time and punctuates it with special symbolic and ritual significance. 

Twentieth century musical culture has employed the 'crisis-begets-renewal' 
formula on many occasions. In one the first books published on the music of 
the last century, Nicolas Slonimsky's (1937) Music Since 1900, we are told: 

A fairly accurate timetable could be drawn for the assimilation of unfamiliar 
music by the public and critics. It takes approximately twenty years to make 
an artistic curiosity out of a modernistic monstrosity; and another twenty to 
elevate it to a masterpiece. 9 


7 Ford, p. 228. 

8 Frank Kermode, The Sense of an Ending: Studies in the Theory of Fiction, Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 2000, p. 12. 

9 Nicolas Slonimsky (1937) Music Since 1900, New York, W.W. Norton, p. 19. 
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Kermode claims that all sorts of temporal data can be given mystical 
significance—and that when predictions about the future turn "out to be false, 
a few skeptical souls will abandon the group, but most of them stay on and 
rework their figures." 10 In the case of twentieth century music, the predictive 
failure of timetables such as the one set out by Slonimsky has lead to every¬ 
thing from the rejection of modernism to shifting accounts of why the public 
was not ready for it. Thus, a recent book, titled The Future of Modem Music, can 
make the claim that it is important to ascertain which was "the real avant-garde 
in 20th century music" and what were the "characteristics of modernism's 
best practitioners", as it is the author's belief that "serious listeners can under¬ 
stand and appreciate this modem music, if it is presented, for once, in a clear 
and approachable fashion". 11 As Kermode puts it, humans make "consider¬ 
able imaginative investments in coherent patterns" that render it difficult for 
their "images of the end" to be "permanently falsified". 12 One could say that 
something similar happened amongst twentieth century composers who con¬ 
tinue to fight last century's aesthetic battles. 

However, we can distinguish further between different types of temporal 
narratives regarding modernity in twentieth century musical culture. Indeed 
I would like to propose that we can—following Max Weber's sociology of 
religious types—find evidence of four distinct and contrasting types: the com¬ 
poser as prophet and priest, ascetic and mystic. 

Weber describes the prophet as a person for whom the "conflict between empir¬ 
ical reality and his conception of the world as a meaningful totality... produces 
the strongest tensions in man's inner life, as well as his external relationship to 
the world." 13 In Ancient Judaism, Weber adds that the Old Testament prophet 
could "only discharge his internal pressure" and the "euphoric turn of his 


10 Frank Kermode, "Waiting for the End", Malcolm Bull (ed.) Apocalypse Theory and 
the Ends of the World, Oxford, Blackwell, 1995, p. 252. 

11 James L. McHard, The Future of Modern Music: A Philosophical Exploration of Mod¬ 
ernist Music in the 20th Century and Beyond, Livonia, MI, Iconic Press, 2008, p. 21. 

12 Kermode, 2000, p. 17. 

13 Max Weber, On Charisma and Institution Building, ed. S.N. Eisenstadt, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1968, p. 267. 
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emotional state had to be projected by him into the future as a promise ". 14 In 
short, prophets lived in a constant state of restlessness and their persona was 
marked by an un-resolvable tension between their sacred duty or mission and 
the world as it stood. 

I would propose that the composer Arnold Schoenberg fits Weber's typol¬ 
ogy of the religious prophet exceedingly well. Roger Scruton lists Schoenberg 
amongst those modernists who saw the problem of modem art in "theologi¬ 
cal terms ". 15 The theologically-minded modernists hit upon the idea that "the 
reinvention of the artistic tradition and the rediscovery of the religious com¬ 
munity are one and the same ". 16 However, the path back towards a common 
religious or cultic definition of art was not straightforward; indeed, we might 
see Schoenberg's unfinished opera, Moses and Aaron, as a meditation upon 
and "bleak recognition of the hopelessness of the task ". 17 

Schoenberg's musical innovations often entailed a mysterious turn that the 
composer himself claimed could not be explained. During his atonal phase, in 
particular, the composer claimed to be guided by unconscious and intuitive 
processes rather than rational or entirely transparent ones. A critic suggests 
that the aesthetic effect of this could be summarized in the following terms: 
"Schoenberg... attempted to transform musical language from an essentially 
'public' vehicle, susceptible by ordinary people... to an essentially 'private' 
one capable of speaking the unspeakable ." 18 In this respect, modernist theol¬ 
ogy and aesthetic elitism are hard to separate. The pursuit of art-as-spiritual- 
ity was close to what Weber termed the practices of the 'religious virtuosi'. In 
his famous postulation, Weber argues that not everybody is equally musical 
in religious or spiritual matters; and modernism in the arts specifically culti- 


14 Max Weber, Ancient Judaism, trans. Hans H. Gerth and Don Martindale, New 
York, Free Press, 1952, p. 314. 

15 Roger Scruton, Modern Culture, London, Continuum, 1998, p. 82. 

16 Scruton, p. 82. 

17 Scruton, p. 82. 

18 Robert P. Morgan, "Secret Languages: The Roots of Musical Modernism", Critical 
Inquiry 10:3,1984, p. 458. 
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vated the mystery of aesthetic codes thereby heightening the spiritual divide 
between 'virtuosi' and 'laity'. 19 

The founding of the Society for Private Musical Performances in 1918 could be 
said to be such an example. The Society included Schoenberg as its 'perpetual 
chairman' and consisted mainly of pupils and chosen members of the artis¬ 
tic and musical Austrian elite sympathetic to modernism. The Society's rules 
"forbade applause, admission of non-members, advance announcements of 
programs, and public reporting of the meetings". 20 In theory, anybody could 
become a member of this small group; that is, it was not class or profession- 
specific. However, anyone "interested was welcome to apply to Schoenberg 
himself for membership and [he] could waive the dues for anyone who earned 
the privilege by intelligence." 21 This was an 'esoteric society' that cultivated a 
'restrictive' understanding of community. It was a community based on the 
serious devotion to difficult musical works. As such, the works performed 
were often repeated and deep knowledge rather than temporary or fleeting 
enjoyment was emphasized. 

In addition to the esoteric intellectualism of the Society for Private Musical 
Performance there were the legendary relationships between the composer 
and his pupils. For Schoenberg, as with many other twentieth century com¬ 
posers, teaching was a major type of cultural intervention and recruitment 
mechanism. However, Schoenberg himself boasted that "of all the very many 
who learned from me... only three have become composers". 22 For him, it was 
a badge of honor that all the others had understood "just enough" to have 
judged themselves incapable of becoming a "modern master". 23 The calling of 
the prophet is not for everybody, and Schoenberg was keen to inculcate that 
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value amongst his disciples. Joan Peyser describes the composer's mythical 
status this way: 

The Vienesse composer Ernest Krenek once characterized Schoenberg's 
students as docile men who displayed 'sectarian fanaticism and spineless 
devotion to their master'. All the evidence supports this claim...his per¬ 
sonal manner and perfectionist demands resulted in a paralysis of creativity 
among many of his pupils... Most of Schoenberg's Berlin and Vienna pupils 
ha[d] given up composing, convinced the master is right, composing is too 
hard, it is hopeless; one can never reach the goal and so on. 24 

Creative paralysis is here driven by the fact that the persona of the creator 
itself becomes the grounds for legitimating prophetic authority. If personal 
revelation is the sine qua non of prophecy then the calling itself, and dem¬ 
onstrating one's fitness or adequacy to it, become paramount. Schoenberg's 
sense of mission was therefore equally a recipe for questioning how many 
composers were in fact adequate to the task. Gillian Rose makes the percep¬ 
tive comment that if the "divine mission" of the Greek philosophers "con¬ 
cerned human nature" then that of the ancient Judaic prophets was a "divine 
mission concem[ed] with human conduct". 25 Thus, paradoxically, the prophet 
is victim of both the anxieties of having to live up to his calling and the non¬ 
compromising nature of his mission. The prophet is the ideologue and zealot 
par excellence. 

A contrasting model of aesthetic creativity can be derived from one of Weber's 
other religious types: namely that of the priest. The priest, says Weber, is 
distinguished by his "professional equipment of special knowledge, fixed 
doctrine, and vocational qualification, which bring him into contrast with sor¬ 
cerers, prophets and other religious functionaries who exert their influence 
by virtue of personal gifts (charisma)." 26 It also involves a certain rationaliza¬ 
tion of metaphysical views and an acceptance of the norms and professional 
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conduct of the religious institution. There is a suspension of the need to prove 
oneself through magic, revelation or through personal conduct. The priest 
also doesn't feel the need to invest so much in the future and makes their 
peace with tradition—although, in a sense, the true function of the priest is to 
live in the present as the overwhelming calling is towards ensuring that the 
sacred activity is continued and can be shared, to some degree or another, 
with the laity. 

In my explanatory account of musical modernist culture, my chief contender 
for the category of priest is Igor Stravinsky. Even if the young Stravinsky of 
the so-called Russian period had the touch of the sorcerer about him, soon 
after the Rite of Spring, the composer settled upon an aesthetic doctrine and 
pragmatic attitude towards the vocation of composer that approximates 
Weber's typology of the priest. Take, for example, Stravinsky's account of the 
role played by commissions in his aesthetic choices, including the onset of 
his so-called 'Neo-Classical' period: 

The trick, of course, is to choose one's commission, to compose what one 
wants to compose and to get it commissioned afterwards... I attribute hardly 
any influence on the direction or the substance of my music to circumstances 
of commissions... Though Diaghilev... suggesting and finally commission¬ 
ing me to a write a ballet on [Pergolesi's music]... did undoubtedly lead to 
a new appreciation of eighteenth-century classicism on my part, I consider 
that I created the possibility of the commission as much as it created me, and 
that Pulcinella ... was an entirely logical step for me. 27 

Commissions, and income of any sort, are something of an anathema to the 
prophetic type. For Weber, the prophet is someone whose vocation could 
not "be taught professionally" and, furthermore, "could not be exploited for 
profit". 28 The priestly type doesn't suffer from the same need to remain a pro¬ 
fessional and economic outsider—indeed, as suggested above, the priestly 
type is happy to orient themselves pragmatically to the reward structures of 
the 'field' (as Bourdieu terms it); and can even see patronage and the relations 
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that ensue as a creative positive. The composer's mention of the role of Diag- 
hilev in his own compositional development is apposite in this regard. Stra¬ 
vinsky compares the ballet impresario to the kind of patron represented by a 
"Renaissance Duke", the "Church" or an "Esterhazy". 29 He adds that it mat¬ 
ters little to the composer whether those commissioning works "have paid 
just for their own musical pleasure" or for some other kind of "utility". 30 Stra¬ 
vinsky had a very pragmatic attitude to the question of aesthetic autonomy 
and whether patronage compromised it in any way: "Great... music creates 
its own need; whether or not it happened to be commissioned should be a 
private economic fact of interest only to the composer." 31 

The composer as priest also rejects the Romantic paradigm of the artist/com¬ 
poser as creative 'genius' and its associated symbolic paraphernalia. When 
Robert Craft asks the composer what he understands by 'creation', Stravin¬ 
sky replies: "What do I think of creativity? Nothing... Only God can create." 32 
This is coupled with the composer's rejection of the 'expressive' model of 
music, where the composer is seen as giving expression to inner feelings or 
profound subjective states. In Poetics of Music, Stravinsky proposes that we 
"ask the impossible of music when we expect it to express feelings, to trans¬ 
late dramatic situations, even to imitate nature?" 33 He also sought to dispel 
the myth that compositional freedom can be equated with breaking rules or 
setting off into the abyss of musical meaninglessness. Indeed, Poetics of Music 
makes a strong aesthetic argument for seeing composing as been served by 
"constraint" and the search for "coherence". Stravinsky declares that the com¬ 
poser learns to see "constraint" as something that "serves... to obtain preci¬ 
sion of execution"; and that humans are innately drawn to unity and order: 
"we instinctively prefer coherence and its quiet strength to the restless powers 
of dispersion". 34 


29 Stravinsky, 1960, p. 221. 

30 Stravinsky, 1960, p. 221. 

31 Stravinsky, 1960, p. 221. 

32 Stravinsky, 1960, p. 242. 
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The rejection of the aesthetics of 'expression' and the associated desire to 
embrace 'the restless powers of dispersion' were matched by the composer's 
ambivalence towards the notion of modernity. As the upholder of tradition 
and sacred values, the priest is not drawn to the seductive powers of the 'new' 
and the 'unfamiliar' for its own sake. In conversation with Craft, Stravinsky 
opines in relation to the modern: "The only sense in which I think 'modern' 
these days... [is] as a new fervor, a new feeling". 35 He goes on to describe 
the modernist sensibility as hopelessly "Romantic" and as suffering from the 
tendency to not "accept the world as it is". 36 A witness reports Stravinsky, in 
a discussion of the composer's Concerto for Piano and Wind Instruments of 
1923-1924, as stating: 

I detest modernist music... I am not a modernist. I do not pretend to write 
the music of the future any more than I attempt to copy the music of the 
past. I am of today and hope I am writing the music of today... Modernism 
is too pretentious for me... The modernists set out to shock the bourgeoisie, 
sometimes they succeed only in pleasing the Bolshevists. I am not interested 
in either the bourgeoisie or the Bolshevists. My object is not to shock the 
world... which has [a tendency to turn into] mere formulas. 37 

In addition to the typological extremes of the prophet and priest, we can also 
usefully turn to Weber's distinction between 'ascetic' and 'mystic' to think 
about the ethos and vocation of the modern composer. The typology of asceti¬ 
cism and mysticism is developed in "Religious Rejections of the World" 
where the author compares an "active asceticism that is a God-willed action of 
the devout who are God's tools" to a "contemplative possession of the holy, as 
found in mysticism". 38 The typological distinction between 'action' and 'pos¬ 
session' is meant to convey the kind of attitude towards the world, and form 
of spiritual mastery, that the ascetic and mystic entail. For Weber, these reli¬ 
gious types are "polar opposites" in those situations where active asceticism. 
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in mastering the world, seeks to tame what is creatural and wicked through 
work in a worldly "vocation" (inner-worldly asceticism), while contemplative 
mysticism "intends a state of 'possession'... [and] draws the full conclusion 
of fleeing from the world (contemplative flight from the world)". 39 Although, 
there are a range of situations in which the contrast between asceticism and 
mysticism is "tempered" or "actually disappears in practice"—for example 
when asceticism is more concerned with self-mastery than "any action in the 
orders of the world" or when the mystic remains "in the world and 'exter¬ 
nally' accommodates to its orders"—for Weber, the contrast holds even under 
the "veil" of practical similarity: 

For the true mystic the principle continues to hold: the creature must be 
silent so that God may speak. He is 'in' the world and externally 'accom¬ 
modates' to its orders, but... [there] is a minimization of action, a sort of 
religious incognito existence in the world... Inner-worldly asceticism, on the 
contrary, proves itself through action. To the inner-worldly asceticist the 
conduct of the mystic is an indolent enjoyment of the self; to the mystic 
the conduct of the... asceticist is an entanglement of the godless ways of the 
world combined with complacent self-righteousness. 40 

To return to the twentieth century composer: in what parts of that musical 
culture would one go looking for evidence of active asceticism? Arguably, the 
most developed instance of 'inner-worldly asceticism' in twentieth century 
musical culture occurred amongst the post-war composers who experimented 
with techniques such as pointillism, total serialism, stochastics, electronic and 
computer music, and even practiced 'chance' in a very rationalist manner. 
As Georgina Born says of the 1950s generation of composers such as Pierre 
Boulez, Milton Babbitt, Karlheinz Stockhausen, Luciano Berio, Luigi Nono 
and Iannis Xenakis, they "became involved with science, exploring acoustics 
and the physics of music" and added further layers of rationalism to musi¬ 
cal composition by investing heavily in "mathematics, statistics, information 
theory, logic, and linguistics". 41 With respect to the latter, it is interesting that 
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serialism coincided with and at times sought to legitimize itself through the 
kind of structuralism then common in the humanities and social sciences. 42 

The attitude towards controlling all aspects of music and sound, amongst 
post-war serialists, is further evidence of their ascetic outlook. Eric Salzman 
describes the most advanced composition techniques of this period as "ultra- 
rational music" suggesting that serialism had gone much further than Weber's 
famous treatment of the development of musical notation, equal tempera¬ 
ment and harmony based on triadic chords as the paradigmatic case of the 
Zwekcrational. 43 In serial music, rational control of musical parameters became 
a higher musical value than expressivity or spontaneity. As Salzman put it: 
"Gradually and increasingly, unorganized or purely conventional aspects 
of musical performance—phrasing, dynamics, articulation, timbre—were 
brought under notational control." 44 It was as if every contingency could be 
pre-seen and therefore pre-determined by the compositional process. Many 
feared that the level of control generated by serial techniques reduced the 
composer to a mere automaton following rules. The propagandists for serial¬ 
ism did little to dispel this view. In an essay designed to counter the view that 
"total serialism" was dangerously close to "total control" and "totalitarian 
politics", Herbert Eimert (1959: 2), a key player in the so-called Darmstadt 
circle of composers and musical theorists, defined composition in the follow¬ 
ing manner: "We now have to deal with 'guided' patterns in sound, that make 
up an abstract system of relationships, a structural web; to bring the latter to 
its optimum compositional state is what is meant by 'to compose'". 45 
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The composer as ascetic is also evident in the personal ethos of the post-war 
serialist. One of Boulez's biographers describes his primary post-war resi¬ 
dence in the German town of Baden-Baden: 

Boulez's greatly augmented income [in the 1960s] made it possible for him 
to take over the entire Baden-Baden house and to decorate it as he wished. 

He selected austere furnishings, in harmony with his favorite period of 
Webern and Klee... The outside of the house, turn-of-the-century William 
II, successfully disguises its Bauhaus interior. Mies van der Rohe's Barcelona 
chairs make for an airy, antiseptic look. No memorabilia are permissible in 
a Bauhaus world. Not a photograph, not a newspaper is visible. [The com¬ 
poser] Richard Bennett describes it as a house which would not allow a love 
letter anywhere. 46 

She further suggests that "[c]ontrol is the recurring theme of Boulez's 
life...The supremacy of intellect over passion, the triumph of mind over 
physical instinct". 47 

The composer as mystic is undoubtedly best represented by the figure of 
the American composer John Cage. Christopher Lasch (1984) suggests that 
Cage is a key example of what he terms an artistic 'minimal self'. The com¬ 
poser "abolishes selfhood in favor of anonymity" and puts forward a musical 
aesthetic "in which musical sounds... are experienced as equivalent to any 
other kind of sound". 48 In his work there is no duality between subject and 
object, music and noise, and—perhaps, most radical of all—between sound 
and silence. Cage's aesthetic ethos seems to conform perfectly with Weber's 
characterization of the mystic—as a figure who proves himself by an attitude 
of "broken humility, a minimization of action, a sort of religious incognito 
existence". 49 

In the case of Cage, the connection to mysticism is not accidental. He was one 
of the many American artists of the mid-twentieth century to come under the 
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influence of the Zen Buddhist teachings of Daisetz Suzuki. In addition to Zen 
Buddhism, Cage was also interested in Western strands of mysticism such 
as the medieval theologian Meister Eckhart. The influence of mysticism can 
be seen in Cage's contention that the purpose of music is to sober and quiet the 
mind, and to make it susceptible to divine influences. The parallels between 
religious mysticism and Cage were picked up by Susan Sontag. She remarks 
on the form of modern art where "art is no longer understood as conscious¬ 
ness expressing itself" nor consciousness "estranged from itself" but rather 
as the pursuit of silence and what lies beyond the intentions of the subject. 50 
Sontag refers to this aesthetic worldview as "installing] within the activity 
of art many of the paradoxes involved in attaining an absolute state of being 
described by the religious mystics" and offers Cage's silent piece 4'33" as a 
prime example. 51 

Cage was troubled by the divide that modernity had opened up between 
music and life more generally, and many works—like his silent piece 4'33"— 
are meant to erase the boundary between musical and non-musical sounds. 
He also famously asked: "Which is more musical, a truck passing by a fac¬ 
tory or a truck passing by a musical school?" 52 The answer is that sound is 
just sound, irrespective of humans. In Western modernity, we are accustomed 
to projecting meaning onto sound and calling the result music. But, as Cage 
says, "People aren't sounds, are they?" 53 Thus, the composer should not see 
their art as an imposition or message from one ego to another. Cage claims 
that the "highest form of [responsibility] is irresponsibility to oneself which 
is to say the calm acceptance of whatever responsibility to others and things 
comes along." 54 

Why these radically different attitudes to music and creativity amongst what 
I have termed the composer as prophet and priest, ascetic and mystic? This is 
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where the question of modernity—as a cultural and aesthetic phenomenon— 
makes itself felt. For better or worse, as Michael Chanan suggests, modernity 
has produced a "spiritual view of music", one in which sound mysteriously 
points to something beyond (and thus serves as an excellent substitute for 
religion). 55 The doyen of Frankfurt Critical Theory, Theodor Adorno is perhaps 
the most famous twentieth century exponent of the Romantic metaphysics 
which claims that music is a language above ordinary language. 56 In Intro¬ 
duction to the Sociology of Music, he suggests: "Society recurs in great music: 
transfigured, criticized, and reconciled... Music... does this the more deeply 
the less it blinks in the direction of society." 57 But the cultural critic, Oswald 
Spengler, had already announced why music had come closest, amongst all 
the modern arts, to acting as a quasi-theological discourse: 

After the Renaissance the notion of God sheds the old sensuous and per¬ 
sonal traits (omnipresence and omnipotence are almost mathematical con¬ 
cepts), becomes little by little identical with the notion of infinite space and 
in becoming so becomes transcendent world-will. And therefore it is about 
1700 that painting has to yield to instrumental music—the only art that in 
the end is capable of clearly expressing what we feel about God. 58 

The sociologist Max Weber offered a similar assessment of music and moder¬ 
nity. Fie suggested that, under the conditions of modem rationalism, "music, 
the most 'inward' of all the arts, can appear in its purest form of instrumental 
music as an irresponsible Ersatz for primary religious experience." 59 In short, 
as a result of what Weber termed the 'disenchantment of the world', music 
became a primary means of grasping the Absolute. However, by the time that 
the German author, Thomas Mann, penned the great twentieth century novel 
about the life of the fictional composer Adrian Leverkiihn, Doctor Faustus, the 
metaphysical and aesthetic power of music was deemed to be understandable 
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only by the Devil: "no, that is not possible with God, who leaves the under¬ 
standing too much to do. It comes from the Devil, the true master and giver of 
such rapture." 60 For Leverkiihn, as for Adorno—who was philosophical and 
musicological counselor to Mann during the writing of Doctor Faustus —the 
only role music could play in the modern world was that of the "representa¬ 
tion of universal self-alienation". 61 It was the inability of modem music to 
function as affirmative transcendence that led Jean-Francois Lyotard to label 
modern music as a kind of "negative theology". 62 

What are we to make of this narrative of music as 'negative' redemption? 
In From Classicism to Modernism, Brian Etter argues modem music entails a 
'metaphysics of the Fall'. 63 Adorno's commitment to a musical modernism 
that rejected 'beauty' or 'ornamentation'—as per Schoenberg's musical poet¬ 
ics outlined earlier—might be seen as the proto-type of music as 'negative 
theology'. It could be said that the modernist commitment to breaking with 
tonality, and fostering innovation at any cost, represented a nihilistic image of 
culture and human nature. Following the break with the tonal musical order 
of the 'common period'—the Renaissance through to 1900—there was no lon¬ 
ger a universally accepted set of musical codes. For many proponents of musi¬ 
cal modernism, the lack of universal communicability became an asset rather 
than a weakness. A sign that such music was up to the task of rising above a 
deeply flawed and contradictory worldly existence. 

But is nihilism the only possible result of music's entanglement with moder¬ 
nity? The fact that the twentieth century composer adopted the persona of the 
prophet and priest, ascetic and mystic suggests a complex dialectics between 
music and the modem world. Such a dialectics resembles what Murphy and 
Roberts have termed the 'dialectic of Romanticism'. The concept "deliberately 
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sets itself against Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno's (1979) Dialectic of 
Enlightenment ." 64 Murphy and Roberts object to how modernist thought has 
often construed the dialectical twins of progress and regression: 

We argue that both Romanticism and Enlightenment have proved fatal 
genies in modernity. Romanticism's redemptive myths celebrating original 
genius and archaic origins, aesthetic politics and aesthetic gods provide justi¬ 
fication for retrograde totalitarian fantasies. Equally, aesthetic progress, like 
industrial progress, encourages fantasies of a 'rational society' marching joy¬ 
lessly to the tune of the master technologist... [We argue] against the notion 
that modernism is simply a movement of Enlightenment or that it is simply 
a movement of Romanticism. Both are part and parcel of modernism. 65 

The conception of modernism outlined above is a significant advance on the 
simplistic understandings of Enlightenment and Romanticism put forward 
in social theory during the 1980s and 90s, especially as defined by the so- 
called debate between the 'modems' and 'postmodems'. Furthermore, to be 
aware of the dialectic of Romanticism is to countenance the possibility of a 
modern aesthetic culture beyond the creative sterilities of Enlightenment and 
Romanticism. Murphy and Roberts term such an aesthetic culture, 'classical 
modernism': 

[The] paradoxes of nature and society, transcendence and immanence, 
permeate the dialectics of Enlightenment and Romanticism. Our third—or 
classical—modernism... offers a vantage point and perspective outside and 
opposed to modern historicism... it denotes a stream within aesthetic mod¬ 
ernism, represented most signally by the constant reinventions and renew¬ 
als of tradition that characterize the lifework of Picasso and Stravinsky. 66 

Murphy and Roberts's Dialectic of Romanticism forces us to rethink Adorno's 
positioning of Stravinsky within a social theory of modernity. Indeed, the 
composer emerges as one of the heroes of their book. They suggest that the 
'third' or 'civilizing stream' of modernism is evident in a "cohort of figures 
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such as Mies van der Rohe, Hannah Arendt, Leo Strauss and Igor Stravinsky" 
all of whom "distanced themselves from romanticism and progressivism." 67 
In the work of such modern creative figures, there is a "fusion of classical 
rationalism and modem dynamics" such that "form, structure, rhythm, pro¬ 
portionality, constitutionalism, balance of powers, geometric nature and so 
on... replace romantic genesis and innovative technique as core intellectual 
concerns." 68 Fans of Adorno or modernist aesthetics more generally might 
retort that the consistent evocation of a 'negative theology' in modernism was 
predicated on resisting what the great philosopher termed the 'false reconcili¬ 
ations' of opposites. But the question I've posed here is: what kind of thought 
sees the world as something to be entirely resisted and not identified with? 
There is a psychology and style of life immanent to living a life of permanent 
critique; it suggests a charismatic disposition (with all the dangers that this 
entails) and a refusal to engage with the world as it is. As W.H. Auden put it: 
'The Road to Excess leads more often than not, to The Slough of Despond'. 69 
This is an apt description of the social psychology of prophetic modernism; 
and why its seductions should be resisted. 
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Chapter Seven 

Collective Effervescence, Numinous Experience 
or Proto-Religious Phenomena? 

Moshing with Durkheim, Schleiermacher and Otto 

Mark Jennings 


The sun is bright over the coastal city of Fre¬ 
mantle in Western Australia. The bitumen 
my feet crunch over is familiar—I often come 
here with my daughters when we visit the 
Esplanade. But it doesn't feel familiar today. 
It has been transformed into the entrance 
portal into the West Coast Blues & Roots Fes¬ 
tival (WCBR). On the left is the Little Crea¬ 
tures microbrewery and beer tent, directly 
opposite the Crossroads stage, where punt¬ 
ers can gulp down an ale and enjoy perfor¬ 
mances. Further in on the Esplanade grass, 
where previously I have played chasy with 
my eldest daughter, two enormous stages are 
set up—the "Big Top," under a blue canvas 
circus canopy, and the "Harbour Stage." 

More and more participants will arrive as the 
sun retreats and the encroaching darkness 
lends anonymity to the proceedings. They 
come to spend the evening with friends, to 
enjoy the presence of their favourite musi¬ 
cians and, most of all, for the music. Many will 
participate in an indescribable experience. 
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a connection with something transcendent, made possible by among other 
things, the crowds, the atmosphere, drugs and alcohol, and the music. 

The significance of the deep experience of music at the WCBR is the subject of 
this chapter. I attended the WCBR for five days over the course of three years 
(2007-2009), taking detailed notes of my own observations and recording a 
number of interviews with participants. In this chapter, I will draw on the 
work of sociologist Emile Durkheim and theologians Friedrich Schleiermacher 
and Rudolf Otto to help illuminate the significance of the experience of music 
at the WCBR. This phenomenological analysis will comprise a sketch of each 
respective thinker's contribution. Following this, I outline some specific eth¬ 
nographic examples, based on my participant observation at the WCBR. 


Emile Durkheim: The Sacred and Profane and Collective 
Effervescence 

In his classic work The Elementary Forms of Religions Life, Emile Durkheim 
(1858-1917) developed his ideas on the phenomena of religion in society. 
Durkheim perceived religion as a social—rather than a spiritual—reality, 
resulting in observable religious behaviour. This reflected his commitment 
to interpreting "social facts" by means of the social itself. For Durkheim, the 
importance of religion is not in articulating "truth," because religion cannot 
provide "scientific" knowledge. Rather "it is a system of ideas with which the 
individuals represent to themselves the society of which they are members", 
and its function is to provide devotees energy and strength. 1 

Significantly, Durkheim's position separated the utility or function of religion 
from the truth of what religion claimed to represent. The result is that religion 
itself is changeable and even expendable. Durkheim believed, as many sociol¬ 
ogists did, that scientific knowledge would one day result in a secular world. 
However, for Durkheim this would potentially come at an enormous cost, as 
morality was based on religion. The only solution was for society itself to be 


1 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary forms of the Religious Life, London, George Allen 
& Unwin, 1976, p. 226; W.S.F. Pickering, "Emile Durkheim," The Oxford Handbook of 
Religion and Emotion, edited by John Corrigan, New York, Oxford University Press, 
2008, p. 443. 
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sacralised, to replace religion as an object of veneration. Durkheim suggested 
that this was in fact the beginning of religion as we know it today. By tracing 
the development of what he believed to be the most primitive and elemental 
religious form—totemism—Durkheim postulated that the genesis of religion 
is in the veneration of clan totems, and thus is nothing more than the worship 
of society itself. 2 

Durkheim has been criticized for assuming that by studying the simple forms 
of religion evident in the Aboriginal tribes, he could explain the complex reli¬ 
gions of European and Asian societies. 3 Yet the thesis that religion serves a 
function that could conceivably be filled by something else is an enticing one. 
Durkheim opens a secular path to the process of sacralisation, whereby which 
any object, relation or person can become sacred. This can either be under¬ 
stood in a socio-secular sense as a sacralisation apart from religion, or in a 
socio-theological sense as the birth of new religions. 

One of Durkheim's most controversial and useful concepts is "collective 
effervescence." 4 Durkheim described the phenomena by drawing on ethno¬ 
graphic data gathered by anthropologists on Australian tribes. 

But when a corrobbori (sic) takes place, everything changes... There are at 
once transports of enthusiasm... crying shrieking, rolling in the dust... When 
they come together, a sort of electricity is formed by their collecting which 
quickly transports them to an extraordinary degree of exaltation... and since 
a collective sentiment cannot express itself collectively except on the condi¬ 
tion of observing a certain order permitting co-operation and movements 
in unison, these gestures and cries naturally tend to become rhythmic and 
regular; hence come songs and dances... This effervescence often reaches 
such a point that it causes unheard of actions... They are so far removed 
from their ordinary conditions of life and they are so thoroughly conscious 
of it, that they feel that they must set themselves outside of and above their 
ordinary morals. 5 


2 Durkheim, Elementary Forms, pp. 19,126, 206, 225. 

3 See Robert Nisbet's introduction to ibid., pp. xi-xii. 

4 Ibid., pp. 206-214. 

5 Ibid., pp. 215-216. 
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In these transcendent experiences, participants were transported into a special 
world "with exceptionally intense forces that take hold of and metamorphose 
[them]." 6 Thus it was these experiences which led early humans to hold that 
there was a distinction between the everyday world of the profane and the 
transcendent realm of the sacred. Durkheim postulated that such experiences 
were the genesis of religion. Durkheim claimed that early humans encoun¬ 
tered this effervescence in relation to group rituals and ceremonies connected 
with the clan totem, and began to associate the totem object itself with the 
"higher world" encountered during this experience. This was the beginning 
of the cult, which substantially developed over time and as human cultures 
became more complex and sophisticated. 7 

Durkheim did not restrict collective effervescence to religious settings or 
rituals. He pointed out examples from his own nation's history, such as the 
ascendancy of Joan of Arc and the French Revolution, as instances of this 
effervescence. 8 Consistent with his thesis that studying primitive social forms 
opened a portal into the beginnings of universal structures, he applied the 
concept of effervescence broadly. 

We indeed know from experience that when men are all gathered together, 
when they live a communal life, the very fact of their coming together causes 
exceptionally intense forces to arise which dominate them, exalt them, give 
them a quality of life to a degree unknown to them as individuals. Under the 
influence of collective enthusiasm they are sometimes seized by a positive 
delirium which compels them to actions in which even they do not recog¬ 
nize themselves. 9 

This was to be understood as a sociological phenomenon because it was the 
result of people interacting in groups, for the purpose of celebrating or per- 


6 Ibid., pp. 218-219. 

7 Ibid., p. 35. 

8 Ibid., 210-211. 

9 Emile Durkheim, "Contribution to Discussion 'Religious Sentiment at the Present 
Time'," Durkheim on Religion: A Selection of Readings with Bibliographies, ed. W.S.F. 
Pickering, London and Boston, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1975, p. 183. 
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forming rituals in order to transcend the monotony of everyday living. 10 He 
divided collective effervescence into two categories—"creative" and "affirm¬ 
ing". The former could result in change, whereas the latter tended to provide 
support for existing cultural norms. 11 

Durkheim also made a distinction between belief and ritual. He never came to 
a final position on which of these two elements is primary, but insisted they 
are dependent on each other. Myth provides the raison d'etre for ritual, and 
ritual is the acting out of myth. 12 This distinction also underpins Durkheim's 
thought on effervescence. Effervescence, which is the consequence of belief, 
can result in a tremendously energised and transforming force. Conversely, 
effervescence connected to ritual also results in significant energy release, 
but no change. It affirms the ritual, rather than creating a new one. 13 Dur¬ 
kheim believed that the function of religion would need to be carried out in 
secularism. Therefore effervescence must be produced in other, non-religious, 
contexts. Within the experience of collective effervescence, objects and peo¬ 
ple can become sacralised, linked in the consciousness of the people with the 
experience. 14 


Collective effervescence and the WCBR 

The following description is of the time immediately prior to Wolf mother's 
set at the 2007 WCBR. The primary focus, as will become clear, is the experi¬ 
ence of actually being part of the crowd in front of stage while Wolfmother 
performed. Wolfmother is an Australian band that plays psychedelic music 
reminiscent of older bands like Led Zeppelin. My friends and I elected to 
try and stay in the crowd and push forward between gigs to get a good 
position to see Wolfmother perform. I pushed as far as possible into "the pit" 
in front of the stage, where the crush of bodies was intense. Normal boundaries 


10 Pickering, Durkheim, p. 443. 

11 Emile Durkheim, Sociology and Philosophy, trans. D.F. Pocock, New York, Free 
Press, 1974, p. 134. 

12 Pickering, Durkheim, p. 449. 

13 Durkheim, Sociology, p. 134. 

14 Ibid., p. 37. 
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and comfort zones were suspended as people pressed close on every side. 
Total strangers, brought into proximity, began talking to each other. There 
was no privacy in this space, the only boundary was skin and it seemed even 
this was being imposed upon. Movement in and out of the mosh pit was next 
to impossible. It was a very intense experience, and at this point there was not 
even any music playing. There was a build up of anticipation in the crowd 
gathered waiting to hear the set. Excitement heightened prior to the expected 
release that would be consummated in the performance. The proximity of 
people all together in a confined space can have a number of effects. Without 
the charisma of the musical performance and stars themselves, this closeness 
may be disconcerting. Conversely, participants may relish the suspension of 
official or polite boundaries, enjoying the space where the taboo is momen¬ 
tarily allowed. 

Eventually Wolf mother came on stage, only a few metres from where we were 
standing. The arrival of the performers and the start of the music became the 
focus of my attention, and other sensations become secondary. My feet had 
been aching from standing up for too long, as well as having my toes trod on 
repeatedly in the mosh pit. About half an hour into the set I remembered my 
sore feet, and to my surprise became aware that they were no longer hurting. 
Similarly, I was no longer aware of the feelings of thirst I had experienced 
prior to the set either. The proximity of bodies—rubbing and in some cases 
jostling and slamming into me—was impossible to ignore. One fan described 
this as a positive experience. 

Being at the front you tend to be with a crowd that's really getting into it... that 
brings a certain mass group liberation to engage people with the music as 
well. Up the front you're being jostled by people, your moving together, and 
it's a friendly, sort of warm togetherness about being there... up the front 
you're sort of a group enjoying it together. 

Not everyone I interviewed shared this view. Gemma said that she found the 
skin contact near the stage "gross." Natasha complained that near the front of 
the more popular sets "we got squashed and people are quite aggressive, and 
they wouldn't get out of the way, they were very pushy and shovey, at the 
front as soon as you moved you lost your spot." Clearly, collective efferves¬ 
cence may not be a positive experience for everyone involved. 
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Wolfmother had a great stage presence. Andrew Stockdale, the lead singer, 
wailed into his microphone and cajoled the crowd. Bassist Chris Ross thumped 
out in time with the bass drum, and at other times played a heavily synthe¬ 
sised keyboard. He would push and pull the keyboard around like he was 
being buffeted by invisible waves. The sound of the instruments was layered, 
building to a massive landscape of sound. After the last song the bassist/key¬ 
boardist picked up the keyboard and left it ringing out lying down sideways 
on top of one of the amps. 

Understood from a Durkheimian perspective, the Wolfmother set at the WCBR 
could be interpreted as an affirming experience of collective effervescence. This 
interpretation connects the experience of festival participants, including the 
band, with ritual rather than belief. Durkheim believed that such affirming 
effervescence resulted in an enormous release of energy, which was not chan¬ 
nelled into change, but affirmed the ritual as a necessary component of life. He 
held that such energy releases are necessary to allow people to cope with the 
mundane nature of everyday life. The WCBR, therefore, maybe understood as 
one of the rituals some people draw on to escape the normal world for a time. 
The behaviour indulged within this space, which Durkheim would doubtless 
have categorised as anomie in normal society—such as gratuitous alcohol and 
drug consumption or the invasive closeness of the mosh pit—have a function 
here. Festival spaces function to release this energy within a discrete realm, so 
that people can return to productive life in the "real world". 

Durkheim postulated that such experiences of collective effervescence may 
have been the beginning of religion as we know it today. An ecstatic experi¬ 
ence becomes associated with a transcendent entity, when all the time it is 
simply the joining together of the "conscience collective" in effervescence that 
produces experience. 15 This fits with Durkheim's commitment to understand 
every phenomenon, including religion, as the product of empirically verifi¬ 
able social facts. Friedrich Schleiermacher, in his attempts to understand the 
significance of transcendent experience, came to a very different conclusion. 


15 Durkheim, Contribution, p. 185. 
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Friedrich Schleiermacher: Intuitions of the universe, culture and 
religion 

Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834) was among the first religious thinkers to 
extend the definition of religion by grounding it in experience. 16 In taking this 
phenomenological starting point for religion, Schleiermacher redefined the 
locus of authority, elevating experience and relegating texts, doctrines and 
the other trappings of organized religion to secondary status. 

In this section I will outline Schleiermacher's useful, if unusual sounding, 
concept "intuition of the universe". It will also be necessary to distinguish 
between "religions"—systems of doctrine and practice which have developed 
around these intuitions—and "proto-religious phenomena". The latter are 
intuitions of the universe around which no systems and religious trappings 
have developed, and are often not thought of as religious at all. It is precisely 
such experiences that Schleiermacher wished to claim as the birthright of true 
religion. I will finish by outlining the path Schleiermacher trod between the so- 
called "positive" (also known as "revealed") religions and "natural" religion, 
demonstrating that he in fact advocates another option. This has implications 
for art and culture, as the third way involves bringing an individual's artistic, 
cultural and philosophical resources to bear in reflecting on experience. 

Intuition of the universe is the name Schleiermacher gives to the "parallel 
processes" of intuition and feeling. 17 Intuition here means the immediate per¬ 
ception of something in the form of an image, whereas feeling refers to imme¬ 
diate consciousness of how something affects the self. 18 In other words, an 
individual experiences something, for example viewing a sunset, and simul- 


16 J. Marina, "Friedrich Schleiermacher and Rudolf Otto," The Oxford Handbook of 
Religion and Emotion, ed. John Corrigan, New York, Oxford University Press, 2008, 
p. 461. 

17 A.S. Jensen, "The Influence of Schleiermacher's Second Speech on Religion on 
Heidegger's Concept of Ereignis," The Review of Metaphysics, 61,4, p. 821. 

18 F. Schleiermacher, On Religion: Speeches to Its Cultured Despisers, trans. Richard 
Crouter, Cambridge, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1996, pp. 26, 29; 
D.E. Klemm, "Culture, Arts and Religion," The Cambridge Companion to Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, ed. Jaqueline Marina, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2005, 
p. 255. 
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taneously is aware of a feeling and a concept. Experience and interpretation 
of experience occur at the same instant. The significance of this is that every 
"intuition of the universe" can be the starting point of religion. Schleiermacher 
postulates that any particular religion is established by "making a particular 
intuition of the universe the centre of the whole religion and relating every¬ 
thing therein to it". 19 It is hardly surprising that Schleiermacher is a strong 
advocate for the necessity of a plurality of religions. 20 No single experience, 
upon which each particular revealed religion is ultimately based, can realisti¬ 
cally claim to represent the whole sphere of the divine. 21 

Using Schleiermacher's concept of intuition of the universe as a starting point, 
it is possible to draw a distinction between experiences around which have 
developed a religious system of doctrines, symbols and concepts, and those 
which have not. Schleiermacher himself referred to the former as "positive 
religions". These are religious systems which make particular claims about 
the nature of the divine, based on revelation which is often codified in sacred 
texts. I will refer to such phenomena simply as "religions". A succinct term 
to designate the other category—intuitions of the universe around which no 
system is formed—is "proto-religious phenomena", a phrase I have coined 
as way of speaking about that which precedes religion. This suggests that it 
is possible for people to have intuitions of the universe which take place out¬ 
side of religious contexts and may not be regarded as religious experiences. 
To paraphrase Karl Rahner, 22 these are "anonymous" religious experiences, 
experiences of the divine in contact with humanity that are not connected to 
any of the positive religious systems. 

It could be argued at this point that what I have defined as "proto-religious 
phenomena" is in fact "natural religion." Natural religion differs from posi¬ 
tive or revealed religion in that it is universal in scope, making no particular 
claims about the nature of the divine. Advocates of natural religion suggest 
that all human beings are by nature religious, and reject systems and creeds 


19 Schleiermacher, On Religion, p. 104. 

20 Ibid., p. 96. 

21 Ibid., p. 105. 

22 K. Rahner, Theological Investigations, London and Baltimore, Darton and Helicon 
Press, 1961, p. 283. 
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as exclusivist. Schleiermacher vehemently opposed natural religion, regard¬ 
ing it as merely abstract reasoning devoid of experience. 23 Understood this 
way, natural religion is very different from proto-religious phenomena, 
which like positive religion is grounded in experience. In a helpful article, 
David Klemm elucidates the distinction between natural and positive religion 
in Schleiermacher's thought. He suggests that while Schleiermacher clearly 
favours positive religion over natural religion, in reality he is advocating a 
third option—philosophical theology. 24 The advantage of philosophical theol¬ 
ogy is that it combines the two elements of Schleiermacher's intuition of the 
universe—feeling and intuition—in a manner which enables reflection on first 
hand experience without the hampering of exclusive or legalistic religious 
systems. Klemm goes on to trace the implications of this for the place of art 
and culture in Schleiermacher's thought. Religion and art stand on an equal 
footing, "like two friendly souls whose inner affinity, whether or not they 
equally surmise it, is nevertheless still unknown to them". 25 Schleiermacher's 
own musings on the nature of music and religion, particularly in his single 
work of fiction Christmas Eve, make it plain that he held a particularly exalted 
view of music among the arts as a medium for intuition of the universe. 26 

This means that, for Schleiermacher, culture and art are resources upon which 
an individual may draw in order to reflect on the nature of what he calls 
intuitions of the universe. If art and culture were used in this way, the strong 
points of positive religion (based on experience) and natural religion (univer¬ 
sal application) can be brought together, without any of the unhelpful flotsam 
associated with either position. I will apply this thinking to the examples from 
the WCBR in the next section, noting that these "proto-religious phenomena" 
have the same starting point as the revealed religions—"intuition of the uni¬ 
verse" or transcendent experience—but have not been surrounded by the 
trappings associated with religion, such as doctrine or ritual. In summary. 


23 Schleiermacher, On Religion, pp. 98,100. 

24 Klemm, Culture, pp. 259-262. 

25 Schleiermacher, On Religion, p. 69. 

26 F. Schleiermacher, Christmas Eve: Dialogue on the Incarnation, trans. Terrence N. 
Tice, San Francisco, EM Texts, 1990. 
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Schleiermacher understands art to be supplementary to religion. It is there¬ 
fore not the same thing as religion, although he admits that those with the 
"artistic sense" can experience the "intuitions of the universe" through art. 
They stand together in his thought, but he nevertheless makes a distinction 
between them. Following this line of reasoning, I will explore the possibility 
that the WCBR is a realm of Schleiermacherian "proto-religious phenomena" 
by drawing upon interview excerpts from performers and participants at the 
WCBR and comparing some of these statements with Schleiermacher's con¬ 
cept of intuition of the universe. 


Intuitions of the universe and the WCBR 

I begin with a much quoted excerpt from Schleiermacher himself, illustrating 
the concept of intuition of the universe. 

It is as fleeting and transparent as the first scent with which the dew gently 
caresses the waking flowers, as modest and delicate as a maiden's kiss, as 
holy and fruitful as a nuptial embrace; indeed not like these, but it is itself all 
of these. A manifestation, an event develops quickly and magically into an 
image of the universe. 27 

I suggest that it is possible to understand the WCBR is constructed as a realm 
where people can come and participate in similar experiences. For many (if 
not most) performers and participants these intuitions of the universe are not 
the centre of a developed cultus or system of codified doctrines. Therefore, the 
WCBR is a realm of "proto-religious phenomena"—transcendent experiences 
that are not necessarily linked to religion. 

The fact that many people have transcendent experiences in the presence of 
music which are similar to Schleiermacher's conception of intuition of the uni¬ 
verse is not difficult to demonstrate. A published interview with WCBR per¬ 
former Ben Harper, for example, records the performer's attempts to capture 
the enigmatic experience of a performance. 


27 Schleiermacher, On Religion, 32. 
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When I pick up an instrument, I go somewhere. It takes me—I can't say 
where, and I don't even want to know where. And then I try to bring the 
people with me to where it trips me out to. Then it's a good show. 28 

It is clear, then, that a shared experience of transcending time and space in an 
indescribable way is important, in Harper's understanding, to a good show. 
The emphasis is on the experience itself, the "trip", rather than on developed 
concepts or doctrines concerning the nature of the experience. Harper prefers 
that the experience remains enigmatic, to not know where he is going. In a 
similar spirit, Schleiermacher lamented the fact that talking about experience 
"desecrates" it, marking a preference for remaining in the experience over 
theorising about it. 29 

This second excerpt from another interview with Ben Harper demonstrates an 
attempt to articulate experience using religious symbols and language. 

Music is the strongest spirit of all creation. It keeps humanity together. It 
breaks all barriers—age, language, colour, even time and space. It is a spirit 
that you must humbly pay homage to and hold in the highest regard. 30 

Harper's language here is interesting, because it suggests a reflection on the 
nature of music and experience which moves beyond the level of proto-reli¬ 
gious phenomena. In other words, he has shifted past articulating the experi¬ 
ence to thinking in more general terms about the nature of the experience. 
However, this is not to say that Harper is making music into a religion. It 
would be more accurate to suggest that Harper is engaging in what Klemm 
calls "philosophical theology", drawing on his own cultural background and 
thinking to articulate in a personal way the significance of his experience. 

Moving from the performers to the participants at the WCBR, the following 
excerpt from David also demonstrates the experience of phenomena which is 
described in religious language. 

Quite a lot of what I enjoy about music is that feeling of exaltation, which 
is, I guess, almost a lifting of the spirit and a feeling of being stirred up 


28 J. Obrecht, "I Want to Be Ready," Guitar Player, August 2005, p. 41. 

29 Schleiermacher, On Religion, p. 32. 

30 J. Obrecht, Ready, p. 41. 
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inside and being carried along with something on quite an emotional level 
really, and I guess it's being transported away from just a regular sort of 
daily grind. 

It is evident that David is describing something which resembles Schleier- 
macher's intuition of the universe. It would be forcing the issue to suggest 
that David thinks of his experiences as necessarily religious. However, what 
can be said is that David's experience could be the starting point of a religion 
because, according to Schleiermacher, all positive religion begins with such 
phenomena. The fact that in this case the experiences do not develop into 
full-blown religious systems is the reason I have named them proto-religious 
phenomena. They have the same starting point as religion, but never develop 
into a religion. In this final excerpt, I asked Melissa about the possibility of 
experiencing of God at the festival. 

MJ: Any artists over your attendance at the festival for three years that 

you've felt a connection to God through? 

Melissa : Yeah. An inclusion of God, like this is part of God as well. Moments 
where I will be quickly thankful for something, like "Thanks for 
this experience God" as opposed to thanking the artist, to feel 
blissful at this point I thank God for that. 

This is an example of an individual experiencing an "intuition of the uni¬ 
verse" and linking it to an already existing religious system. Melissa perceives 
the WCBR as a realm wherein God comes into contact with humanity through 
experience of music. Schleiermacher would have lauded such an under¬ 
standing. However, his interest was in broadening the definition of religious 
experience, embracing all intuitions of the universe regardless of how they 
are interpreted. To quote his impassioned plea to the cultured despisers of 
religion, "if only you had the religion you could have, and only were con¬ 
scious of what you already do have !" 31 The transcendent experience he calls 
intuition of the universe is common to all people, opening a portal to the phe¬ 
nomenon of religion, if only they are able to see it for what it is. 

It is clear from the previous section that for Schleiermacher there is a distinc¬ 
tion between religion and art. He advocated that some are gifted with the 


31 Schleiermacher, On Religion, p. 44. 
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ability to intuit the universe through the arts, particularly music, but the arts 
are no replacement for religion. While this distinction may seem arbitrary, it 
is real for performer Ben Harper, who is willing to allow the spiritual nature 
of music but rejects an identification of music with religion. 

I'm not religious. Religion is man's feeble attempt at defining the mystery of 
our existence. I believe in a higher power. I believe in divinity. I believe in 
the blessing of every passing second of every minute of every hour of every 
day. I believe in the divine direction of humanity and where we can lead 
each other. I believe in heaven on earth and above. I believe in karma. Sure, I 
sing 'A Picture of Jesus', but you know what? The chorus is Allah. 32 

At first glance it looks like Harper is advocating for the universal "natural 
religion," which dismantles distinctions made by revealed religion. However, 
it is clear that experience of the world, or what Schleiermacher called intuition 
of the universe, is important in his thinking. While Schleiermacher is more 
positive about the place of revealed religions than Harper is, both share a 
belief in the universal nature of experience as a portal into the divine. Impor¬ 
tantly, both would also maintain a distinction between music at the WCBR 
and religion. A final excerpt, this time from a participant at the WCBR I inter¬ 
viewed, further illustrates the importance of maintaining the discrete nature 
of religion and music at the WCBR. 

MJ: Do you think music can be a spiritual experience? 

Olivia: I guess so. I don't know if a spiritual experience for myself, other 
experiences maybe, I just can't think of a spiritual one. 

Me: What do you understand when I say 'spiritual experience?' 

Olivia: I think of more a connection to my faith, something like that. I'm 
Catholic. I can't think of a time where my faith connected to music 
as such. 

For Olivia, spiritual experience is connected to revealed religion. The con¬ 
nection may be enigmatic, and the distinction may be inchoate, but it is there 
nonetheless. Experiences taking place in the WCBR can be classified gener¬ 
ally as proto-religious phenomena which are never developed into religious 
systems. They are tastes of religion without some of the formal trappings of 


32 John Kreicbergs, "Diamond Dealer," The Pitch Kansas City, June 5, 2003. 
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organised religion. Schleiermacher desired that all people would perceive in 
such tastes the essence of true religion. Rudolf Otto, whose thought occupies 
the following section, deepened and broadened Schleiermacher's intuitions 
of the universe dramatically, providing a provocative set of ideas for under¬ 
standing the possible links between music and the divine. 


Rudolf Otto: The numinous, the holy and the essence of religion 

Like Schleiermacher, Rudolf Otto (1869-1937) grounded religion in phenom¬ 
enological experience. In this section, I will outline Otto's thought, with par¬ 
ticular emphasis on his understanding of the "otherness" of the numinous as 
compared to humanity and creation. An exploration of the forms in which 
this otherness becomes manifest in ways that can be experienced in our world 
leads to a process which Otto calls "schematization." I will draw out the util¬ 
ity of Otto's concepts for articulating depth experience and connecting these 
with the divine, because it is here that "traces" of the numinous can be per¬ 
ceived in such experiences. This section will conclude using Otto's concepts 
to illuminate Eric Burdon's set at the 2007 WCBR, offering suggestions that in 
such experiences of bliss and collective union traces of the transcendent may 
be perceived. 

For Otto, the divine is something totally distinct from the created order, some¬ 
thing so alien that it cannot be expressed directly in concepts or represented 
accurately in objects. 33 At best, language and objects could function as analo¬ 
gies. To human beings, standing as they do within the created order, the holy 
is an impenetrable mystery. Otto coined the term "numinous" as a descriptor 
for the enigmatic union of both rational and "non-rational" elements: that 
which can be understood by human reason and that which goes beyond it. 34 
For humanity, the non-rational is manifest in indescribable experience, per¬ 
haps of sublime bliss, possibly of unexplainable terror or dread. 35 


33 R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy: An Inquiry into the Non-Rational Factor in the Idea of the 
Divine and Its Relation to the Rational, trans. John W. Harvey, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1970, p. 5. 

34 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

35 Ibid., pp. 12-14. 
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Needless to say, Otto placed a stronger emphasis than Schleiermacher on the 
enigmatic nature of the divine. In placing such a strong focus on the experien¬ 
tial and non-rational characteristics of spiritual experience, Otto's numinous 
is 'wilder' than anything in Schleiermacher. Not only is the divine manifest 
in transcendent beauty, but also in irrational weirdness. 36 If the numinous is 
beyond human comprehension, than this meant for Otto that it is manifest 
in ways that are incomprehensible in every way imaginable, and not just in 
forms that are desirable, as he understood Schleiermacher to suggest. 

Todd Gooch suggests that Otto may well provide a resource for under¬ 
standing the human desire for depth experiences of the numinous. Where 
previously such a desire was met by participation in religions, the decline of 
organised religion coupled with what Otto perceived as a failure on the part 
of European religion to develop a spirituality of horror or the weird 37 have 
left a significant void in Western societies. Otto's unrepentant focus on expe¬ 
rience of the numinous may be of assistance in illuminating possible traces 
of the divine in contexts usually thought of as distinct from religion. 3S Otto 
provides a powerful resource to continue this phenomenological exploration 
of the WCBR. However, there is one potentially troubling issue which must 
first be addressed in Otto's thinking. The "ugly, broad ditch" 39 which must be 
crossed to connect numinous experience with the historical idea of the divine 
can only be bridged by holding to the a priori existence of the divine. In other 
words, there can be no way of demonstrating a necessary connection between 
the non-rational experience Otto described and the entity he labelled as the 
numinous. 

This is a particular problem for Otto because he succeeded in making the 
numinous inexplicable and non-rational. In extending Schleiermacher's 


36 Ibid., pp. 14-15,18,31. 

37 Ibid., p. 105. 

38 T.A. Gooch, The Numinous and Modernity: An Interpretation of Rudolf Otto's 
Philosophy of Religion, Berlin, New York, W. de Gruyter, 2000, pp. 216-218. 

39 This term is borrowed from German Enlightenment scholar Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing, who coined it in an attempt to articulate his personal difficulty in accepting the 
divinity of Christ based on the Scriptures (Lessing, G.E., Lessing's Theological Writings: 
Selections in Translation, London, A & C Black, 1956, p. 55). 
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thought to its logical conclusion, Otto has also demonstrated that the divine 
exists on such a radically different level that "it is a thing that doesn't really 
exist at all... something which has no place in our reality but belongs to an 
absolutely different one ." 40 In the end, this means that the divine as a category 
cannot be proved or demonstrated as a logical necessity . 41 In short, Otto's sys¬ 
tem is founded upon the fact that the a priori existence of the numinous must 
be taken on faith. This is not necessarily a problem, but first it is important to 
make clear the way in which this radically different order of reality is made 
manifest in this world. Otto described the process whereby the numinous is 
manifest to creation as "schematization ." 42 For Otto, music is as an example of 
the process of schematization. Music itself is non-rational, and the experience 
of it is beyond comprehension, but the process of song-crafting brings the 
music down to earth, in a form where it operates according to rules and can 
be enjoyed. Otto uses music as an analogy of the process whereby the incom¬ 
prehensible numinous is schematized so as to become manifest to humanity . 43 
Owen Ware questions Otto's analogical use of music at this point. He asks 
why the incomprehensible experience of music should not be regarded as a 
non-theistic manifestation of the phenomenon Otto labelled the numinous. 
In other words, music does not have to be merely an analogy, but actually 
becomes in and of itself a manifestation of numinous experience . 44 This leads 
us back to Schleiermacher's postulation that transcendent experience is reli¬ 
gious experience, and is logically prior to any concepts about the divine or the 
nature of religion. The problem is that Ware's position, dismisses the possibil¬ 
ity of saying anything positive about numinous experience. It merely becomes 
an experience of something enigmatic that defies description. While any deep 
experience can thus be seen as an experience of religion, as Schleiermacher 
envisioned, there remains an ugly broad ditch between this experience and 
any form of revealed religion which may be able to comment or articulate the 


40 Otto, Holy, p. 29. 

41 O. Ware, "Rudolph Otto's Idea of the Holy: A Reappraisal," The Heythrop Journal, 
48,1,2007, p. 55. 

42 Otto, Holy, p. 45. 

43 Ibid., pp. 47-49. 

44 Ware, Reappraisal, pp. 53, 59. 
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meaning of this experience. Nonetheless Otto's brilliant conception of the 
numinous will provide a fructile device with which to interpret some of the 
events at the WCBR. The particular focus of the next section is upon Eric Bur- 
don's performance at the 2007 WCBR. 

The numinous and the WCBR 

Eric Burdon, legendary front man for the British sixties group The Animals, 
performed in the afternoon of the first day at the 2007 WCBR. His gig took 
place in the Big Top, the stage set up within an enormous circus tent to keep 
participants and performers out of the blazing March sunshine. The late after¬ 
noon, when Burdon's gig began, is when the crowds really start to pour into 
the venues in anticipation of the night performances. The Big Top was packed 
full of people, presumably hoping to catch a glimpse of the man who per¬ 
formed such canonical songs as "House of the Rising Sun" and "We gotta get 
out of this place." In the close atmosphere, the tent served almost to recreate 
the atmosphere of an intimate evening gig indoors. 

Veteran performers, with a litany of 'canonical' songs, are very important at 
events such as the WCBR. They help build anticipation for some of the head¬ 
line night time performances. When Burdon arrived on stage, it was clear 
he knew how to work a crowd. Even though he was in his mid-sixties and 
performed most of the gig seated behind music stands presumably contain¬ 
ing song lyrics, he rose to his feet at important times in the performance and 
whipped the crowd into a frenzy. Participants responded with wild exulta¬ 
tion when the big songs were played, joining in singing the lyrics for whole 
verses and choruses. The music was sixties style rock and roll, rhythmic and 
energetic. 

The experience of being together in an enormous crowd lost in the music bears 
many similarities to Otto's "numinous" experience. I attempted to describe 
this experience in my field notes. 

Unlike some of the other performers, Burdon was not content to play well 
and let the crowd respond or not—he wanted to bring us along with him and 
he knew many ways to achieve this end. With such well known songs, many 
of us were dancing, swaying, singing along, clapping and getting right into 
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the experience of the music. It is a unique feeling of being joined to the big 
group all around you, of pure subjectivity at the same time as being anony¬ 
mous and lost in the huge crowd, sound and experience. You are aware of 
yourself yet not self conscious, aware of how you feel yet uncaring of how 
you look... It was what we were longing for and Burdon, a veteran charis¬ 
matic performer, knew how to take us there. 

This was musically-catalysed ecstasy. The experience of being joined to the 
crowd, of loss of self consciousness and awareness, and of trance all fit with 
Otto's articulation of bliss as an emotive response to the presence of the numi¬ 
nous. Participant David found the familiar nature of some of the 'canonical' 
songs in Burdon's set lends itself to ecstatic bliss, both when performing and 
witnessing as a participant. 

The House of the Rising Sun, particularly, is a song which I've played with 
friends, but it's a song that, it's one of those songs that when we're together, 
its one of the songs that I can half sing, and we really hammer it and pound it 
when we do it, so it evokes all those memories of sitting around with guitars 
and saying "what about House of the Rising Sun?" and then just going off, 
and then to actually be sitting there and see the guy who was part of creating 
that song almost doing the same thing with his band was just fantastic. 

This experience cannot really be explained, articulated or captured. It is too 
large and deep to be held by description and phrase. The significance of such 
an experience is also beyond comprehension. These characteristics fit with 
Otto's ideas about the numinous experience although, as we have noted, he 
had many other descriptors besides these, such as dread or weirdness. 

However, Otto would not agree that the experience I have outlined here is 
actually a numinous experience itself. For Otto, the numinous is linked to 
religious faith. The ecstatic experience here articulated can function only as an 
analogy of the numinous, to illustrate how this experience works in manifest¬ 
ing the indescribable into a finite form. The problem in Otto's thought here is 
that there is nothing in particular about the experience itself that is of a dif¬ 
ferent quality to an 'authentic' experience of the numinous. In other words, 
there is no phenomenological difference between the experience of Eric 
Burdon's performance and the experience of being in a worship service at a 
church. 
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Gooch offers a possible solution to this conundrum. 45 While Otto wants to 
cling to the a priori existence of the divine as necessary to proper interpretation 
of numinous experience, it is arguable that my experience of the Burdon gig 
acts in similar ways as deep experiences of the numinous do in other contexts. 
It seems there are two options available here. One is to strip the experience of 
any transcendent value, and deny the existence of the sacred at all. The second 
is to acknowledge the existence of the sacred as something that is possible but 
cannot be empirically verified, and perceive in such depth experiences 'traces' 
of the numinous. This may be a controversial conclusion for those who wish 
to limit religious experience to religious contexts or emotions. 


Conclusion 

In this chapter I have outlined three paradigms which can be used to interpret 
and illuminate the deep experience of music at the WCBR. All three para¬ 
digms can provide links to religious experience, but in very different ways. 
For Emile Durkheim, the experience I participated in at the Wolfmother set 
is best understood as collective effervescence, a state of anomie and excited 
emotion brought about the joining together of individuals in a group con¬ 
sciousness. Alternatively, Friedrich Schleiermacher's "intuitions of the uni¬ 
verse" begin with the a priori existence of the divine. Critically, such intuitions 
of the universe can take place in many diverse contexts, not only "religious" 
ones. I coined the name "proto-religious phenomena" to describe intuitions 
of the universe that never develop into revealed religions, but are tastes of the 
divine. Finally, Rudolf Otto coined the descriptor "numinous" to articulate 
the profound "otherness" of the divine in relation to humanity. Just as music 
is essentially non-rational and can only be "schematized" by the song, so 
the "numinous" is completely other to the creaturely order, and can only be 
known to us through revelation. Viewed as such, my experience of euphoric 
bliss at the Eric Burdon set at the WCBR can be understood as a depth "numi¬ 
nous" experience, a completely enigmatic experience of another realm. 

What this chapter has sought to demonstrate is that proto-religious phenom¬ 
ena functions as a category linking ecstatic experience in a context such as the 


45 Gooch, The Numinous, pp. 211-219. 
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WCBR with similar experiences which are the genesis and centre of revealed 
religion. Perhaps there is scope for religious organisations to play a more pro¬ 
active role in validating and interpreting numinous experience which takes 
place in non-religious contexts. One approach would be to "baptise" such 
phenomena, taking popular culture forms and replacing the content with 
religious symbols. Alternatively, religious organisations could adopt the 
Unknown God approach, whereby revealed religions act as the authoritative 
interpreter of experience. Those who experience proto-religious phenomena 
would be pointed to the "true" source: the numinous, the "unknown god" 
behind the experience. Finally, the plural approach would accept proto¬ 
religious phenomena as authentically religious, standing alongside numinous 
experience which takes place in non-religious contexts. 

Conversely, it is important to recognise the energy and significance of effer¬ 
vescence as a product—at least in part—of human dreaming, interpretation 
and belief. Understanding that musical space is transcendent space, for exam¬ 
ple, can assist people in creating everyday spaces filled with sound and music 
which bring out the parts of life that make living possible and enjoyable. The 
links between leisure and spirituality points toward the utility of music as an 
agent for transforming "secular" space into spiritual space. The realm created 
through musically catalysed ecstasy reveals volumes about the type of world 
participants' dream of inhabiting. 




Chapter Eight 

Music as a Space of Possibilities 

John Rundell 


Introduction 

Like love, there are very few references to 
music as both a creative form and a social 
phenomenon in the social theoretical tradi¬ 
tion, at least in its so-called classical herit¬ 
age. Perhaps love with all its shades, and 
music with all of its tonal qualities, simply 
go together, as the two great expressive, yet 
impossible media. Perhaps Max Weber, Georg 
Simmel and Norbert Elias are the exceptions 
here, and it is not simply due to what might, 
illegitimately, be seen as limits imposed by 
musical-technical knowledge. Each of them 
write on music and love—in rationalistic and 
power-saturated terms (Weber), in anthro¬ 
pological-rhythmic terms (Simmel), and in 
civilisational-figurational terms (Elias). 1 As 


1 See for example. Max Weber, 'Religious Rejections of the World and Their Direc¬ 
tions', in From Max Weber, edited by H.H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, London, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1970, pp. 323-359, and The Sociology of Religion, trans Ephaim 
Fischoff with an Introduction by Talcott Parsons, Boston, Beacon Press, 1964; G. Sim¬ 
mel, Georg Simmel on women, sexuality and love, translated with an Introduction by Guy 
Oakes, 1984, New Haven, Yale University Press; Norbert Elias, The Court Society, trans 
Edmond Jephcott, 1983, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, Mozart Portrait of a Genius, where 
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music is our topic here, I want to suggest that each elide another interpretive 
possibility in their writings on music—of theorising music as a spatial form, 
and one not only constituted through time or rhythm, and melody. It is not 
only the space of performance, of reception, of listening and interpretation 
that is of concern here, but also the internal space of the creation, arrangement 
and voicing of that space. This spatiality creates what might be termed a spe¬ 
cific musico-reflective space where thinking, feeling and particular moods are 
created, performed and interacted with. 

Furthermore, even as a preliminary remark, one could say that music is always 
a second-order reflection: what appears as instant rapture, or the stylised 
involuntary movements on the dance floor, are movements mediated by the 
'mood-value' which is internal to the particular type of music and the way it is 
both performed and participated in by an audience. Even in the silence gener¬ 
ated by an audience in a concert hall there is anything but 'silence'. There is 
the emptiness of space plus more than an emptiness filled by the music itself, 
with its own silences, pauses, and spaces. In addition, members of the audi¬ 
ence can become involved in the music, an involvement that borders on mer¬ 
gence with the mood-value itself. Alternatively, some might have an involved 
yet reflexive distance from the music that sets the mind to wonder and to 
wander about love—if this is what the music evokes. Or it may evoke nurs¬ 
ings of happiness, grandeur and hope, or longing and despair, or hate, envy 
and revenge. Perhaps some members respond to the music with indifferent 
detachment that might resemble boredom where something apart from the 
music and the musings that it evokes takes its place—perhaps sleep where 
second-order reflection ceases, unless one dreams. In each, apart from sleep, 
there is creativity and it is this creativity that I am interested in exploring here, 
along with performance and reception. 


his figurational sociology reached its limit. I have discussed Simmel's concept of love 
in 'Love and Modernity Eros and Imagination', in Divinatio, Vol. 14, autumn-winter 
2001, pp. 5-28. Weber's The Rational and Social Foundations of Music will be discussed 
below. This essay is dedicated to the oboeist Stephen Robinson and the flautist Sylvie 
Leprohon. 
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Rhythms and Melodies 

Georg Simmers Philosophy of Money can be drawn on as an initial statement 
of the first part of our invention—rhythm and melody. Whilst music may not 
be an explicit point of reference for Simmel's reflections, his comments on 
rhythm are of interest. He places great emphasis on the changing rhythms of 
modern life, where rhythm is his self-consciously chosen expressive category. 
For Simmel, initially at least, rhythm refers to the general 'periodicity of life', 
the coursing of natural time—day and night, the changing of the seasons and 
the passing of the years. In other words, it is a stand-in category for a natu¬ 
ralised background sense of historicity. What might be termed 'the rhythm 
of life', according to Simmel, 'satisfies the basic needs for both diversity and 
regularity, for change and stability. In that each period is composed of differ¬ 
ent elements, of elevation and decline, of quantitative or qualitative variety, 
the regular repetition produces a regular re-assurance, uniformity and unity 
in the character of the series .' 2 Perhaps Reynard, one of Nancy Huston's char¬ 
acters in her The Goldberg Variations, puts it best when he states:... 

I have the right to choose my own funeral music... So listen to me—listen—I 
want you to play my record of tam-tam music from Black Africa. Nothing 
else. Will I be able to make myself clear? No requiems, no hymns, no Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik—no Mother, not even your precious Mozart. Nothing 
but tam-tams. Pure rhythm. Black hands causing the void to vibrate.. .' 3 

To be sure, Simmel's nineteenth-century civilisational evolutionism blinds 
and gets the better of him as he chases the rhythm across the dance floor, so to 
speak. Rhythm creation means, for him at least, primitive immediacy, where 
rhythm and symmetry combine to emphasise the regular beat as the pulsating 
immediacy of life. In a time warp, Josephine Baker meets Benny Goodman 
and Gene Krupa in 'Sing, Sing, Sing'. Melody, on the other hand, for Simmel 


2 Georg Simmel, The Philosophy of Money, trans Tom Bottomore and David Frisby 
from a draft by Kaethe Mengelberg, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978, p. 486. 

3 Nancy Huston, The Goldberg Variations, trans the author, Nuage Editions, 
Montreal, 1996,128. 
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is reflexive; the tonal quality of song increases the range of interpretation of 
human experiences beyond the immediate rhythm of the day-to-day . 4 

However, there is more going on in Simmel's remarks than the distinction 
between rhythm and melody. Music, like art in general, for Simmel, changes 
the field in which we place ourselves in the sense that both rhythm and mel¬ 
ody indicate a capacity for increasing distanciation or abstraction. Whilst both 
bring us closer to reality through 'a more immediate relationship to its dis¬ 
tinctive and innermost meaning', they also bring about 'a distancing from the 
immediacy of things', in that it enables concrete stimuli to recede . 5 In other 
words, and if we listen carefully to Simmel here, music in general becomes an 
objectified and thus mediating form through which reality is reconstructed, 
engaged with, and contemplated. Something which is close is made closer, 
but in a more mediated way, and in a way that expands inner possibilities. As 
he notes, 'the more the distance of the external world is conquered, the more 
it increases the distance in the spiritual or internal world '. 6 

In other words, Simmel becomes a spatial thinker. For him, the more social 
distance increases—and increases through the invention of social categories 
through which things are objectified, thus increasing more impersonal forms 
of social interaction—the more spaces open that are internal for the subject. 
The immediacy of reactive, 'instinct' recedes, and in Simmel's positive reading 
of Nietzsche here, a space opens through which a reflective, mediated relation 
with oneself and the world is formed through the creation of mediating and 
abstract forms. Music, in general, is one of these forms or social categories that 
mediates social space, irrespective of the level of historical analysis, in other 
words, the modernity or otherwise of its content, and presumably whether or 
not it is notated. 

Yet, for Simmel at least, rhythm and melody mediate social space in different 
ways. In modernity, regular musical rhythm once abstracted and notated qua 
'clock or metronomic-time', becomes synonymous with the industrialised, 
symmetrical pulse of the mechanised factory—of the time of work. This par- 


4 Georg Simmel, The Philosophy of Money, p. 487. 

5 Ibid., p. 473. 

6 Ibid., p. 476. 
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ticular social space of work is subordinated to the abstract rhythm of machine 
time. Here keeping time is keeping the beat, of keeping the melody in check, 
of checking oneself against others. (Am I playing too slowly or too fast, or sim¬ 
ply out of time? Or am I in time, or being conducted?) There is a counterpoint 
here, though, for Simmel. Melody, as well as syncopated rhythm, becomes 
symptomatic of a creative-intensive, sporadic expressiveness derived not 
from the everyday world of categorically-mediated objects and sociality, or in 
modernity of reified abstract relations with people and things, but the newly 
formed space of internality. 7 

For Simmel, the music of modernity is a two-fold competition between 
rhythm and melody: it is rhythmically created and standardised across social 
space, and expressively-melodically created within an expanding inner space. 
Its melodic products express, for Simmel, the totality of the inner spaciality 
of individuality. Here the Romantic emphasis on immersed immediacy is 
misleading, in Simmel's view. Rather, the immersed immediacy is a result 
of an already increasing inner distanciation and expansion which denotes an 
increased capacity for musical forms through which inner reflexivity can take 
place. Increased experimentation with melody, and the richness of harmonic 
forms and structures through the invention of increased chromatic density 
(from Beethoven to Wagner and Mahler), are examples of melodically-orien- 
tated musico-reflexive space. 

Notwithstanding Simmel's own sensitivity to the reification of rhythm, and 
his emphasis on inner authenticity that limits it and highlights melodic inven¬ 
tion, what is insightful here are the images of social and inner spaces, espe¬ 
cially musically created and mediated social and inner spaces. Moreover, they 
are reflexive spaces as they combine rhythmically formed and expressive- 
melodic feeling states. 


Max Weber and the problem of the seventh 

It is this spatially-conceived combination—rather than separation—of the 
expressive melodic and the rhythmic as abstracted mediation that I wish to 


7 Ibid., p. 490. 
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explore further in order to open onto the specific nature of the spaciality of 
musical rehexivity. This can be done by drawing initially on Max Weber's 
The Rational and Social Foundations of Music. In terms of the social theoriza¬ 
tion of music, this work represents the apogee of the social-theoretical tradi¬ 
tion prior to the work of Theodor Adorno. In it Weber gives his version of 
what he thinks constitutes music's formal properties and thus its historical 
development. However, as we shall see, he tends to reduce music, if not to a 
series of social categories, then to a series of cognitively inspired and math- 
ematicised formulae in the context of musical practice and social power. In 
other words, the work belongs to his general thesis regarding the purposive 
or instrumental rationalisation that marks the nature and development of the 
modern period. 

The Rational and Social Foundation of Music represents the limit of Weber's inter¬ 
pretative enterprise—an attempt to control interpretation and incorporate the 
un-incorporable—the nature of the creation of musical spatiality itself. This 
work is bizarre and frustrating, reductive and one-dimensionalising. Weber 
reduces musicality to its mathematical formularisation in the context of its 
civilisational forms. For him, music is ultimately a mathematicisation of aural 
reality, that is, the mathematical representation of resonating frequencies, or 
what might be termed the technico-melodic. One may venture to suggest that 
Weber could have been at home in any recording studio as a sound producer, 
if he wanted a career change. 

But no, for him the theoretician, music is an example of the rationalization of 
instruments and also of societal rationalization. Thus he constructs a homol¬ 
ogy between rationalization and the modernisation or melodisation of music. 
However, there is a wild card which he recognises, tries to account for, make 
sense of, and integrate into his grand narrative—'an elemental fact of music, 
that chordal rationalization lives only in continuous tension with melodicism 
which it [rationalization] can never completely devour. Chordal rationaliza¬ 
tion also conceals in itself an irrationality due to the unsymmetrical position 
of the seventh, unsymmetrical in terms of distance'. 8 In other words, another 
image of the melodic emerges apart from the technically or instrumentally 


Max Weber, The Rational and Social Foundation of Music, p. 10. 
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interpreted one, and one that becomes spatially interpreted. Weber empha¬ 
sises the 'spatially' melodic over the rhythmic and the harmonic. As he states, 
'the continuity of progression in relation to chords to each other cannot be 
established on purely harmonic grounds. It is melodic in character... The 
numerous chords do not grow out of the complications of chainlike progres¬ 
sions alone. They also and preferably, grow out of melodic needs." 9 As such, 
and in Weber's interpretation, "chord progressions do not rest on the archi¬ 
tecture of thirds... They are melodic, or as seen from the standpoint of chordal 
harmony, accidental dissonances." 10 To be sure, there is a tension between 
harmony and the rules that govern the resolution of chordal structures and 
melody. However, for Weber, without this tension motivated by melody itself, 
"no modem music could exist". 11 In this context, the text explodes around 
Weber's concerns with the seventh chord. 12 

In other words, Weber's concern appears to be the formal structure of music; 
and yet the existence of the seventh is interpreted by him through concerns 
with concordance and dissonance, unison and multivocality and the ways in 
which intervallic distance and tone proximity, in other words, melody qua 
spaces between notes, has been addressed by various civilizations in ways 
that avoid, or screen out, this unavoidable tension. 13 In other words, for him, 
music and its civilisational rationalisation involves tensions between concor¬ 
dance and dissonance, unison and multivocality or polyvocality in terms of 
the formation of melody itself. For Weber, the development of this unavoid¬ 
able tension is internal to his meta-narrative concerning the development of 
the Occident, and it is worth looking at this before exploring insights that can 
be abstracted from his otherwise problematic 'civilisational' reconstruction. 


9 Ibid., p. 8. 

10 Ibid., p. 9. 

11 Ibid., p. 10. 

12 This is not the only indication of a point of tension in Weber's work. It can be 
argued that his analysis of the Renaissance city in Economy and Society also exudes a 
creative tension. See J. Rundell, 'Democratic revolutions. Power and The City: Weber 
and Political Modernity', Thesis Eleven, Number 97, May, 2009, 80-97. 

13 Weber, The Rational and Social Foundation of Music, p. 9. 
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For Weber pre-modern Occidental music from the Greeks to the Medieval 
Church is formed through chordal and melodic structures that emphasise 
harmony rather than dissonance. Without going into the detail of these musi¬ 
cal forms, detail I am ill-equipped to judge, Weber argues that pentatonicism, 
or music based on scales of tonal intervals where the fourth is favoured, is 
"closely linked to a musical ethos to avoidance of the semi-tone step... Chro¬ 
maticism was an antithetical principle not only of the old church musicians 
but also the old tragic poets of Hellenes. It was even antithetical to the ratio¬ 
nal and, as it were, bourgeois musical culture of the Confucians ." 14 In other 
words, these musical forms were neither bordered by the tonic up and down, 
thus resisting the rationalisation of scaling, nor was there a presence of tri¬ 
adic tones, which allowed for chromatic colouring . 15 Weber's catalogue aria of 
pentatonicism also includes non-western musical forms from Pacific-Ameri- 
can Indians, the Javanese, Chinese, Persians and Arabians. The latter appear 
to be a special case, for Weber, because of their mathematical interest in the 
seventh, and their scaling of lute music between the tenth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, which impacted upon subsequent developments in Occidental music . 16 
Pentatonicism also included so-called folk traditions. Only the Japanese were 
committed to chromaticism and in their enigmatic way, stand outside this 
tradition. 

Notwithstanding the dominance of pentatonicism, the reality of the domi- 
nace of musical instruments and the different tonal qualities that they emit, 
entailed, for Weber, that a certain rationalisation was required for both their 
tuning and their capacity to be played together. This diversity seems to have 
prompted the acceptance of semi-tones and the development of scales based 
on intervallic systems . 17 Nonetheless, chromaticism itself, though it was 
known and used in a practical sense even in Hellenic culture, is viewed by 
Weber as almost revolutionary in the context of the development of Church 


14 Ibid., p. 16. 

15 Ibid., p. 42. 

16 See also Issam El-Mallah, Arab Music and Musical Notation, Tutzing, 1997, Hans 
Schneider Verlag. El-Mallah notes that Arab music did not develop a notated style 
because of the emphasis given to improvisation by the musicians themselves. 

17 Weber, The Rational and Social Foundation of Music, pp. 23-25. 
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and Renaissance music. As he says, "first chromatic tone alterations are trans¬ 
formed by the demand for melodic softening of the severity of pure diatonism 
of church modes. Later in the sixteenth century when the majority of our 
chromatic tones were legitimized, they were transformed by the demand for 
dramatic effects. The same expressive requirements led to a disintegration 
of ancient tonality... During the Renaissance new chromatic split tones were 
harmonically formed through the third and fifth derivations." 18 

For Weber the penultimate development of musical modernity that denotes 
its rationalization is the formation of polyvocality in the context of increased 
chromatic range and melodic sophistication once the irrational dimensions 
of the third and especially the seventh come into play. For Weber, polyvocal¬ 
ity involves three forms or styles, one of which is more important for him, 
and for our discussion of the spatiality of musico-reflexivity. Polysonority, 
for Weber represents a first type denoted by the simultaneous progression 
of chords. While the harp, the lute and string instruments are able to carry 
polysonority, the development of the organ and, later, the piano increase the 
range and fullness of the sound, leading to the development of orchestration 
itself—something that could not be fully achieved through the harpsichord 
and clavichord. Polysonority is also matched, for Weber, by another devel¬ 
opment of harmonic-homophonic music, which might be viewed as a coun¬ 
ter trend. In harmonic-homophonic music one voice carries the melody and 
subordinates the entire tone setting to it. Yet, it becomes polyphonic once the 
particular chordal tones are specialised as voices and arranged to both carry 
and subordinate melody. The internal specialisation of the voice in terms of 
the vocal-musical ranges of bass, baritone, tenor, alto-soprano, soprano, and 
even counter-tenor increases the range and colour of compositional creation 
and interpretation. Specialisation occurs through the development of opera 
and the exploitation and dramatisation of the relation between the voices. 

However, for Weber, contrapuntal polyphony remains the dominant—really 
the tonic—chord of musical rationalisation. Whilst, according to him, it is 
known in pre- and non-Occidental forms and settings, it increases in range 
and sophistication due to the increased usage of chordal harmonies that (in 


18 Ibid., p. 25. 
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his terms) 'think' in two-dimensional terms "vertically across the staff lines, 
and at the same time horizontally alongside these lines. Contrapuntalism 
first operates mono-dimensionally in horizontal direction, and only then ver¬ 
tically, for the chords were not born out of configurations bom uniformly 
from chordal harmonies, but across so to, by chance '[and here is the rub— 
J.R.]' out of the progressions of several independent voices, requiring har¬ 
monic regulation." 19 

However, this is as far as Weber goes. Like Simmel, he re-asserts the break¬ 
through of dynamic dissonance as the real triumph of the rationalisation 
of music, resolving or integrating polyvocalism into its structure. Notwith¬ 
standing Weber's technically reductive interpretation of the rationalisation 
of music, his portrayal of its historical invention of major, minor and chro¬ 
matic scales (Schoenberg's compositions involving the twelve tone scale had 
just begun when Weber wrote this work in 1911), dynamic dissonance arising 
out of the development of triadic chords, dissonant intervals, semi-tones, and 
inversions, and the self-conscious use of the thirds, sevenths, and even ninths, 
introduces oppositions between melody, harmony, and counterpoint, oppo¬ 
sitions that appear to be central to the formation of musical modernity. This 
makes both dynamic dissonance and counterpoint more central to both the 
history and the anthropological structure of the musical form, which we can 
look at more closely in spatial, rather than harmonic terms. 


Musical Modernity: The simultaneity of independent voices 

Let's look at this image of the spatial creation of music through polyvocal- 
ity more closely, and following Weber's lead, from a historical perspective, 
the perspective of what has been termed "musical modernity", before turn¬ 
ing to these in philosophico-anthropological terms in the concluding section 
or 'movement' of this essay. Post-Renaissance music, that is the Baroque, or 
the formation of musical modernity involved the development of a number 
of different dimensions alongside the ones already discussed. These dimen¬ 
sions included the increasing affective rather than constrained representation 


19 Ibid., p. 48. 
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of words, the increasing idiomatic use of the voice and instrument, increas¬ 
ing diatonic and chromatic melodies in increasingly wide range, and as indi¬ 
cated above, the development of tonal counterpoint, chordal harmony and 
chordal dissonance. Here the chords, themselves, became self-contained 
entities rather than by-products of part-writing. Harmonic treatment entails 
that chord progressions are governed by tonality and thus can be scaled. In 
addition, and in contrast to Simmel's interpretation, extremes of rhythm and 
rhythmic experimentation come to the fore with both mechanical pulsations 
and free declamation. 20 

In this context another dynamic opposition begins to present itself and one 
not defined solely in musical terms (as between rhythm and melody, har¬ 
mony or counterpoint) but, as Karol Berger suggests, between music that is 
conceived in terms of a cycle, and music that is conceived in terms of linear 
time. In Berger's view, the temporal primacy given to music by the end of the 
eighteenth century (the period to which many interpretations of modernity 
are orientated and attracted) is both misleading and an invalid point of refer¬ 
ence for music written half a century earlier. According to Berger, Bach in par¬ 
ticular attempted to neutralise time, or at least make it relatively unimportant 
not only in his fugues, but throughout his work generally. 21 

He suggests that, for Bach at least, modern musical composition involves 
three processes: "the invention of the subject and its contrapuntal treatment 
in a series of demonstrations; the devising of a tonal plan; and the disposition 
of the demonstrations on a series that fits the plan". 22 Whilst, according to 
him, the second and the third processes are temporal, the first is not. Taking 
the fugue rather than the sonata as his paradigmatic form of musical moder¬ 
nity, he argues that it is a genre "in which a-temporal and temporal layers are 


20 See Manfred Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Em from Monteverdi to Bach, London, 
J.M. Dent and Sons, 1948, pp. 1-19, especially, p. 16. 

21 Karol Berger, Bach's Cycle, Mozart's Arrow An Essay on the Origins of Musical Moder¬ 
nity, Berkeley, California University press, 2007, p. 98. 

22 Karol Berger, "Times Arrow and the Advent of Musical Modernity", in Music 
and the Aesthetics of Modernity Essays, edited by Karal Berger and Anthony Newcomb, 
Harvard University Music Department/Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass, 
2005, p. 13. 
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combined, but it is the a-temporal ones that focuses the attention of the com¬ 
poser, player and listener". 23 What matters is the 'invention', or the sum total 
of the subject and its transformations, and what can be achieved contrapun- 
tally. And as Berger points out, contrapuntal composition is not simply a mat¬ 
ter of logic and sequence, as Weber, for example tends to reduce it to. Rather, 
what is required is a high level of skill and imaginative capacity on the part of 
both composer and listener, where the focus is on the subject and what is done 
with it, in which the 'tonal plan' is a subordinate dimension. For example, and 
as Berger states in reference to Bach's concertos as well "the specific individ¬ 
ual transformations of the ritomello, like the specific individual contrapuntal 
devices of the fugue, need to be disposed in a temporal sequence: they cannot 
be presented all at once. But the actual order in which they are presented is 
relatively unimportant; they are not there to articulate the linear flow of time. 
The ritornello transformations are essentially an unordered set, articulating 
the timeless contemplation of various aspects of a single thought. Similarly 
in the da capo aria the ritomello repetitions mark not the passing of time, but, 
on the contrary, the timelessness of the contemplative reinterpretation of the 
central idea." 24 

However, the articulation of a single thought or a central idea is not all that 
occurs in the development or invention of a Bach fugue, concerto or Passion. 
The contrapuntal form not only articulates an idea or a subject. It also articu¬ 
lates a statement to an invisible addressee, a so-called imitation, as well as an 
answer from other interlocutors in the form of transpositions and modula¬ 
tions in the splitting of registers, instrumentation, or voices, each with their 
own colour and tempo. One is not primarily interested here in time, in the 
ending or the climax of the piece but rather on "relentless thematic saturation; 
even in the exposition, statement of the subject follow one another without a 
break." 25 And it is this relentless thematic saturation, which is at once poly vo¬ 
cal and hence spatial, that is our primary concern here, and which is taken 
up more insightfully by Adomo. He more readily than Berger identifies this 


23 Ibid., p. 13. 

24 Karol Berger, Bach's Cycle, Mozart's Arrow, p. 99. 

25 Ibid., p. 97. 
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spatial dimension in Bach's music when he argues in The Philosophy of Modern 
Music that 

the structure must be so conceived that the relationship of the voices to each 
other determines the progression of the entire composition, and ultimately 
its form. It is the skilful manipulation of such relationships, and not the fact 
that he wrote good counterpoint in the traditional sense of the word, that 
constitutes Bach's true superiority in the realm of polyphonic music. It is 
not the linear aspect, but rather its integration into the totality of harmony 
and form. 26 

But it is more than simply a matter of integration here. For Adorno, Bach's 
work is illustrative of the attempt to work with the paradox of harmonic 
composition that organised itself 'polyphonically through the simultaneity 
of independent voices'. 27 In this case, the modern musical form itself, rather 
than a pre-modern sacralised one, functions as the metaphor for a reference 
in which the law of its own form, or its autonomisation sets loose a dynamic 
of experimentation and adventure in which polyphony is constitutive and 
gives rise to plays of dissonance, especially, that are neither decorative nor 
dysfunctional. 28 

To put it more adequately, for Adorno, counterpoint—and the polyphonic 
dissonances that it frees vertically—signifies the permanency of co-existences. 
As we have seen in Weber's interpretation, conventional harmonic-homopho- 
nic logic defined "the other voices completely in terms of their relationship to 
the melodic leading voice." 29 By contrast, and notwithstanding his otherwise 
sharp critique, Adorno argues in a way that connects Schoenberg with Bach, 
that in twelve-tone technique "all simultaneous sounds are equally indepen¬ 
dent ... [it] taught the composer to design several independent voices simul¬ 
taneously and to organise them in a unity without reliance upon harmonic 


26 Theodor Adorno, The Philosophy of Modern Music, trans Anne G. Mitchell and 
Wesley V. Bloomster, London, Sheed and Ward, 1973, p. 94. 

27 Theodor Adorno, "Bach Defended Against his Devotees", Prisms, trans Samuel 
and Shierry Weber, Cambridge, MIT, The MIT Press, 1981, p. 138. 

28 Adorno, 'Bach Defended Against his Devotees", p. 143. 

29 Adorno, The Philosophy of Modern Music, p. 90. 
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logic '. 30 Contrapuntal polyphony brings to the fore the problematic of the co¬ 
existence of independent uniquenesses set within a frame of relational form 
that is held open. 

Again, perhaps Nancy Huston says it best in one of her imaginary dialogues 
between two of her characters in The Goldberg Variations: 

'[The fifteenth], you've told me' is the Variation you love most of all— 
perhaps, indeed, the only one you truly love. Because of its chromaticism, 
that lovely word that bespeaks colour: the careful shadings of its notes; the 
phrases tranquilly ascending and descending the scale of G minor in half 
steps. Chroma means the skin—through what semantic association? You 
display us these variegated skins, the successive surfaces of something 
with no core. For what the variations repeat is not the melody of the theme, 
but the organisation of its harmonies. There is no progression towards a 
climax, no revelation of an ultimate meaning—there could be a thousand 
variations, couldn't there?—and the empty centre would remain the same.' 

(p. 88)... Instead of resolving on the tonic, it prolongs its questioning with 
three notes from the right hand—three notes still rising from the unknown[ ] ' 31 


Music as a Space of Possibilities 

Whilst Berger, in his own study emphasises the opposition between the con- 
trapuntalists, especially Bach and the linearly pre-occupied Viennese classi¬ 
cists of Hayden, Mozart and Beethoven who lay down another path, it could 
be argued that this opposition is constitutive of musicality itself, and takes on 
a particular hue in the context of musical modernity. In this context, too, the 
distinctions between periods or historically-based forms of music, for exam¬ 
ple the Baroque, Classical, Romantic, post-Classical, Minimalist, as well as 


30 Adorno, The Philsophy of Modern Music, pp. 90-91.1 have discussed this aspect of 
Adorno's work in 'Modernity, Contingency, Dissonance: Luhmann contra Adorno, 
Adorno contra Luhmann', in Moderne Begreifen Zur Paradoxie eines sozio-aesthetischen 
Deutungsmunsters, edited by Christine Magerski, Robert Savage and Christiane Weller, 
2006, Wiesbaden, Sondersdruck, pp. 443-451. 

31 Nancy Huston, The Goldberg Variations, p. 92. 
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between 'classical' and the nonsensical 'popular', or between 'popular', folk 
and jazz themselves become relativised and organised according to how the 
spatiality or temporality is expressed, what these forms do and to what they 
appeal and gesture. 

Yet, strictly speaking, the distinction that Berger makes between his two musi¬ 
cal modernities of the contrapuntalists and the classicists rests on two ver¬ 
sions of time. Berger's attentive reading of and listening to Bach's St Matthew's 
Passion as a series of recapitulations of the first vocal phrase and a ritornello 
indicate, for him, the attentive, patient and imaginative working of the musi¬ 
cal subject in a way that abolishes the succession "of past, present and future 
for the simultaneity of the present—in short", as Berger continues, "to abolish 
the flow of time in favour of the eternal Now". The Passion is a cyclical return 
to the contemplation of God and his suffering on our behalf . 32 

I would like to suggest that, in contrast to Berger's emphasis on modem 
music's temporality in either cyclical or linear terms, music can be spatially 
conceived as against music that is conceived in temporal ones . 33 Temporal 
interpretation lends itself to historical or other-than-historical interpretation, 
often couched in terms of a philosophy of history. Spatial interpretation 
lends itself, here at least, to anthropological interpretation couched in terms 
of music and the human self-image. In temporal terms, musical preoccupa¬ 
tions become ones that are concerned with the finite or the infinite. The finite 
concerns not only the day-to-day rhythm of everyday life, but also the tem¬ 
porality of progress, of the push towards the future and an imputed teleol¬ 
ogy of movement, climax and resolution—both of which are in contrast to 
the infinite, defined either in sacral terms, or in terms that glorify Nature, or 
as a liminal beyond to one which may gesture in musical terms. A concern 
with the infinite is often accompanied with a theme of redemption in which 
music becomes a speculative aesthetics that conveys a utopian dimension. 


32 Karol Berger, Bach's Cycle, Mozarts Arrow, p. 59. 

33 See Karol Berger, 'Times Arrow and the Advent of Musical Modernity', in Music 
and the Aesthetics of Modernity Essays, edited by Karal Berger and Anthony New¬ 
comb, Harvard University Music Department/Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass, 2005, pp. 3-23. See also his Bach's Cycle, Mozart's Arrow An Essay on the Ori¬ 
gins of Musical Modernity, Berkeley, California University press, 2007. 
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often in terms of reconciliation—humankind with God, or with subjects and 
their alienated objects. Temporally-construed music is 'plot' or is narratively- 
driven in that it has a temporal-linear arrangement of events that finds explicit 
expression in instrumental form, for example the sonata and the symphony, 
and the modem mixed vocal and instrumental form of the opera . 34 (As a side 
note, Wagner, however, may well be Bach's real heir in terms of cyclical tem¬ 
porality, thus making the two musical modernities at the heart of Berger's 
analysis more contemporaneous than he proposes.) 

In spatially-conceived music, of which polyvocality is illustrative rather than 
paradigmatic, the pre-occupations become ones concerned with presence, co¬ 
presence, relationality, absence, emptiness and silence. In other words, music 
may be termed a 'space of possibilities'. There are sound spaces that can be 
viewed as tonal representations or aurally-constituted social imaginaries in 
Castoriadis' sense of the term. There is also the space of internality, of mean¬ 
ing creation that is created and expressed in aural terms, as well as reflection 
and contemplation. This musical space is also intersubjective. Spatially-con¬ 
ceived music is hermeneutically disposed—it not so much invites but allows a 
space for improvisation and interpretation, not only for the composer but also 
for players and listeners. It is also a playing space as well as a space between 
playing and listening where the player or listener 'tunes-in' or 'out' and acts to 
the music in multi-sensory ways that include feeling, thinking, moving, danc¬ 
ing, which create their own forms of interaction and interpretation. Music is 
also the space of the—simply un-resolvable—un-sayable. 

No one genre can be singled out as paradigmatic. However, it can be sug¬ 
gested that jazz is ideally suited as illustrative of a spatially-conceived musi¬ 
cal form. So too, and notwithstanding Berger's critique of Mozart, is opera, 
which can be seen not only as a narrative form, but also as a drama between 
different voices each with its own particular perspective in which the plot or 
temporal dimension and the search for resolution can be seen as secondary 
or even incidental. From the perspective of space, what becomes pre-eminent 
are not only the dramatic or comedic and wry self-distancing interactions 


34 Berger, 2005, p. 9. See also Rundell, "Temporal Horizons of Modernity and 
Modalities of Waiting", in Waiting, edited by Ghassan Hage, Melbourne, Melbourne 
University Press, 2009, pp. 27-41. 
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within the music itself and between music and voice, but also the more-than- 
cognitive states that are evoked by each of the 'interlocutors'. These states can 
be termed 'mood-values'. 

In order to pursue these multi-dimensional and multi-sensory images more 
fully I would like to suggest that music is a human creation conceived in spa¬ 
tial terms in three different dimensions—an internal one, an intersubjective 
one, and a socio-cultural one. They are held together by what I am terming 
its mood-values. These three dimensions brings us to the heart of our final 
movement—music from an anthropological point of view. Rather than draw¬ 
ing on Simmel's image of internality, we can draw on Castoriadis' version, 
which is posited as the work of the radical imaginary, in order to establish 
the first spatial dimension. In this sense, and in the wake of Castoriadis' read¬ 
ing of Kant, musical creativity, like creativity for human subjects generally, is 
predicated on an 'empty space'—a transcendental 'X'—filled by the work of 
the radical imaginary. Castoriadis' transposition of this Kantian formulation 
points to the ontological capacity for creating meaning and representation 
where none exists prior to it—and where the creation of music can be reduced 
to neither biological nor neurological factors, nor to function, nor representa¬ 
tion, that is, not to notation or performance. Whilst music in Castoriadian 
terms 'leans' on these, music is symptomatic of an imaginary power of cre¬ 
ating something that has itself not been present and did not exist qua object 
prior to its creation. In other words, music is constituted through a process 
of imaginary creation that includes representational formation that is neither 
functionally nor technically reduced to this. In this sense, one cannot predict 
nor prejudge what will be composed, how, or where, and in this sense, music 
is always a "surprise". 35 

Yet, musical creation is not wholly autological. Whilst, in their witty 1937 
song Rogers and Hart write that Johnny may only sing one note, principally 
because in this case he is tone deaf, nonetheless Johnny does sing with oth¬ 
ers, and there is always more than just one note. Moreover, in addition to its 


35 See Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B 152, 94-95; Cornelius Castoriadis, 
The Imaginary Institution of Society, 1987, Oxford, Polity; John Rundell, "Creativity and 
Judgement. Kant on Reason and Imagination", in Rethinking Imagination, edited by 
John Rundell and Gillian Robinson, 1994, London, Routledge. 
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radical imaginary dimension, compositional music-making/doing assumes 
certain social imaginaries and 'rules-of-the game' whether they are articu¬ 
lated in terms of pentatonicism, diatonicism, chromaticism, a-tonality, or 
splicing and mixing. All genres 'lean' on these social imaginaries, whilst 
being, likewise, constituted experimentally through the work of the creative 
imagination. 

However, in contrast to Weber's technically-orientated analysis discussed 
above, creativity and tonal-social imaginaries do not exhaust what is meant 
by music and its practices here. Music not only has imaginary dimensions 
(which is not limited by their techniques), but also an intersubjective one that 
is built into its practices as something that is composed, performed and lis¬ 
tened to—it involves what Alfred Schutz terms 'musical communication'. 36 
Notwithstanding Schutz's reduction of music to a Bergsonian notion of duree, 
or meaningful arrangement of tones that occur in inner time, his reflections 
on the practice of music are predominantly intersubjectively spatial, rather 
than intersubjectively temporal. 37 Musicality and practice is a space of com¬ 
munication in which the composers, performers and listeners (and they can 
often be interchangeable) creatively 'tune-in'. As Schutz states, this mutual 
tuning-in between composers, listeners and performers (each of whom are the 
addressees—even across the temporal and technological divide—rather than 
barrier—of historical time, of the recording, DVD, or download) is established 
by the often imagined "reciprocal sharing of the other's flux of experiences". 38 
This shared flux of experience constructs an often imaginary present together 
in the form of the "We". As he says, "Only with this experience does the 
other's conduct become meaningful to the partner [or partners] tuned into 
him [or her]". 39 Furthermore, often we have to tune-out in order to tune-in— 
tune-out to others around us who are not involved, tune-out to the chatter of 
everyday routine in order to concentrate and tune-in to the musicality and the 
musical task at hand. 


36 Alfred Schutz, On Phenomenology and Social Relations, Edited with an Introduction 
by Helmut R. Wagner, Chicago, Chicago University Press, pp. 209-217. 

37 Ibid., p. 210. 

38 Ibid., p. 216. 

39 Ibid. 
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In addition, this task of musicality, which is a task of conveying meaning, 
is conveyed in both musical and extra-musical ways—through the playing 
and the deportment of the musical instrument, through facial expressions, 
gait, posture and gesture. Even across historical time, music is a polyphonic 
conversation within this musical space. Past works can be reinterpreted, re¬ 
arranged, broken-up and re-mixed, as well as re-evaluated from the vantage 
point of the creative engagement of the present. In other words, musical com¬ 
munication, more than linguistic communication, presupposes a simultane¬ 
ous multi-dimensionality of interactions through which partners creatively 
interact. In this sense, music extends our expressive range (and ourselves) 
in ways that language does not. Language both structures and provides 
short-cuts. In this sense, language is a handy short-cut to communication. 
It runs along the surface. Music, though, because it requires and is consti¬ 
tuted through a range of expressive dimensions cannot be a short cut, and so 
often prolongs communicative interaction, through for example practice and 
rehearsal, the cadenza and solo performance, encores and repeated listening. 
This 'prolonged' communicability includes all forms of music. Yet, it is not 
only intersubjective communication that is initiated and prolonged here. So, 
too, is intra-subjective communication. 

If we follow Simmers insight here, musicality is constituted through internal- 
ity and depth in a way that language cannot because it reaches its limit at the 
unsayable—even in the poetic. To be sure, one way of exploring this dimen¬ 
sion of unsayability might be to invoke the image of the imaginary horizon 
that constitutes all of musical creation. In the light of my previous remarks, 
this is the ontological fact qua meaning. Yet, the sensory dimension of music 
that emotionally moves and opens—resides not only in the feet or in one's 
head as a cognitive experience, but also in one's soul, stomach and heart—is 
another aspect of unsayablity. It indicates the depth, and not the surface, of 
subjective formation and experience. In this sense, polyvocality can be drawn 
on here as a metaphor for 'vertical' arrangement or depth of the human sub¬ 
ject. When music moves and stirs us, it so often does in ways and at 'levels' 
that words cannot reach. One way of denoting this depth of unsayability in 
addition to the radical imaginary, is feeling, or what I have up until this point 
been indicating—somewhat inaccurately—as mood-value. 

Music evokes—we become involved, merged with the music, or even reflec¬ 
tive, still involved, yet detached, thoughtful. In our involvement feelings stir. 
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we become attentive, aroused. In this sense, feelings are neither cognitive 
creations nor secondary states—they accompany imaginary creations giving 
them a sense of involvement and orientation. As Agnes Heller notes in A The¬ 
ory of Feelings, "feeling means to be involved in something". 40 In this sense, one 
surrenders oneself to the object or subject of feelings, in this instance music. 41 
Feeling is an inherent part of creating, imagining, thinking and acting. In this 
sense, too, we are more than simply 'in the mood', for example in Heidegger's 
use of the term, which is related to his ideas concerning either ontic attune- 
ment or discordance—having equilibrium or a lack of it. 42 

By having a feel for the music, by being involved in it we are also selecting 
and disregarding what has meaning and importance for us, what has mean¬ 
ing and centrality in our life and what does not. 43 This means that there are 
many feelings—for there are many things that are important in more or lesser 
degrees at any given time in which we can be involved, and hence we have to 
learn to discriminate between them. In this sense—and as Heller somewhat 
musically states—feelings are "polyphonic", and we learn them as a complex 
language of feelings. 44 Moreover, for Heller this complex language of feelings 
and our capacity to learn to discriminate between particular ones entails that 
there is a hierarchy of feeling states. Moreover feeling or being involved occurs 
not only through direct and immediate experience; rather and more impor- 


40 Agnes Heller, A Theory of Feelings, Assen, The Netherlands, 1979, p. 11. 

41 Ibid., p. 17. 

42 As Heidegger says in his own inimitable way, mood has already disclosed being- 
in-the world as a whole and first makes possible directing oneself towards some¬ 
thing". (Being and Time, Stambaugh translation, p. 129). For Heller, unlike Heidegger 
or Schutz mood or attunement is not at the forefront of an ontologically motivated 
phenomenological investigation, but rather is, in her own more precise definition of it, 
is a "feeling that predisposejs] us to feel certain feelings rather than others, to feel cer¬ 
tain feelings more frequently than others, certain feelings more intensely than others, 
more feelings more profoundly, others superficially", and may or may not last shorter 
or longer periods. In other words, for her at least, a mood is an emotional predisposi¬ 
tion characteristic of an entire life. In many ways, Heidegger uses the term mood as a 
synonym for the more general term of involvement. 

43 Agnes Heller, A Theory of Feelings, Assen, The Netherlands, 1979, p. 41. 

44 Ibid., p. 29. 
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tantly it occurs through indirect and mediated ways that emits a gap between 
direct experience, feeling and thus sets our imagination free to explore this 
involvement further in flights of fancy. 

However, feelings are directed outward, to the outside world, and hence 
connect us to the world around us. Feelings connect us to the world because 
they are also bearers not only of our selves and our imaginaries, but also of 
the world. They are value saturated, evaluative and we evaluate the world 
through them, and not simply by reasons alone. In this sense feelings function 
as a bridge between the inner and outer worlds. They may enable us to identify 
whether a piece of music was composed from a religious, national, communi¬ 
tarian, universalistic or Romantic orientation or point of view, and thus help 
inform and express the appropriate emotional registers—grace, devotion, 
stirring passion, joy, grandeur, or sorrow and grief. 

But the question still remains: Can we judge music? Perhaps the answer is yes 
if judging is an interpretive, intersubjective activity. Nikolas Kompridis, for 
one, argues that Adorno attempts to capture this intersubjective dimension 
of music, and by extension musical judgement, through a rendition of the 
concept of mimesis, which Adorno equates with receptivity. Here receptivity 
consists in "educating subjectivity to be receptive to impulses or whatever 
is not the subject". 45 Kompridis interprets this to mean that we learn to be 
receptive to others, especially to the violence and the injustice that is done to 
them. Musically, and more generally, this means, for Kompridis, that we learn 
to become receptive to the musicality itself, whether this is familiar, new or 
simply strange. To be mimetic is to be neither autological, nor deaf to music's 
polyvocality, nor to the polyvocality of inner life. In other words, the mimetic 
quality of music entails that it cannot be reduced to its self-referential dimen¬ 
sions or its technical rules. It involves an openness to musical personalities, 
their passions, emotions, dramas and comedies. It also enables an openness to 
musicality itself. 46 And yet, the answer also exists in music's own musicality in 


45 Adorno, 'Vers une musique informelle', in Quasi una fantasia: Essays on Modern 
Music, trans, Rodney Livingston, London, Verso, 1992, but quoted from Kompridis 
'Musical Plurality After Adorno', Angelaki, Vol. 8, No. 3,2003, p. 174, as the translation 
is altered. 

46 The concrete otherness of musicality as practice with others is not broached by 
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the spatial ways that I have suggested above, and not simply in terms of a nor¬ 
mative horizon, or its technical criteria based on the efficacy or otherwise of 
musical genres. Rather than prescribing particular perspectives to music per¬ 
haps it is more accurate to say that certain forms of music convey and evoke 
certain feelings, for example calm, joy, irritability or anger. This is not because 
a piece of music may be good or bad, but because it creates and 'topicalises' an 
aspect of the human condition in an emotionally enriched register. 

Music, then, is our anthropological gift—more so than language. It is an out¬ 
wardly directed and practiced meaning saturated form of human expression 
which explodes in three dimensionally created walls of sound that include 
imaginary creation, inter-subjective modalities, where the full range of feel¬ 
ings and emotions are readily available. Perhaps, in the end, all we should do 
is sit, stand, sing, dance, tap our feet—compose, play or listen to the music 
and hopefully be moved and involved in it—whatever its genre and with 
regard to the feeling state that it evokes. In other words, music conveys the 
rich density and polyvocality of inner and outer life, and we need to listen to 
this density and not turn away from it. Moreover, perhaps 'musical commu¬ 
nication' is just like love after all—it's all in the look and the sound; looks and 
sounds that words can never fully convey. Music is the unsayable. 


Kompridis, or for that matter Adorno. Kompridis tends to reduce this openness to a 
Schiller-inspired form of ethico-normative pedagogy in which we become sensitised 
to, and listen for, differences beyond our immediate range of experience. 



Chapter Nine 

Some Suggestions for a Phenomenology of Rhythm 

Stuart Grant 


What this writing is 

This is a beginning, a few suggestions, and 
little more. It is based on a big idea concern¬ 
ing a broad field of activity and phenomena, 
and a perhaps quixotic speculation concern¬ 
ing the most fundamental level at which 
humans apprehend and make worlds. It 
brings together disparate areas of study and 
practice in an attempt to explain origins of 
how we live together, and how we under¬ 
stand each other and the things and situa¬ 
tions among which we find ourselves. 

The thinking here unfolds at a nexus between 
time, music and the social. We live together 
with others, with whom we co-ordinate, co¬ 
operate and co-habitate. Our mutual actions 
are determined by the times of our life: our 
appointments, our systems and procedures, 
our schedules and calendars. In its most obvi¬ 
ous manifestation, the connection explored 
here is found in the work gang, sequen¬ 
tially swinging hammers, digging shovels, 
and singing the song which makes explicit 
the rhythm of the work. This intersection of 
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time, work, song, compulsion, belonging and shared affect is held up as the 
paradigmatic encapsulation of all social activity. The aim of the writing is to 
describe how the experience of rhythm, a priori to time, functions as essence 
of the social. 

This is an outline of a proposed interdisciplinary, theoretical and empirical 
research project. Some of the proposed avenues of enquiry may prove to be 
dead-ends, some may lead to the necessity of other, as yet unthought ques¬ 
tions. Consequently, the brush strokes are broad, the contentions sometimes 
perhaps overly contentious. There is only preliminary consideration of meth¬ 
odology. The aim is to sketch adumbrations which will hopefully be fleshed 
out with light and shade as the enquiry continues. All that is possible here, in 
the context of this publication, is to begin with a few suggestions. 


Preamble 

I can walk into a room full of people and clap my hands in a consistent sim¬ 
ple, repetitive rhythm and, more often than not, all of the other people in the 
room, despite cultural, sexual or other differences, will be able to find the 
rhythm and clap in time with me. It is a miraculous thing that we can ah do 
this together. A very common, very everyday, very taken-for-granted skill, 
but one which, nevertheless, when thematised under the glare of inquiry, is 
revealed as a remarkable phenomenon that escapes the attempt to understand 
how it works. Some of the people in the room may have musical expertise, 
some may not; we will all have heard music, some of us will have danced, 
some not, but we can all do this thing together. Some among us may need 
to consciously count more than others, some will find it relatively more or 
less difficult, but even as the most musically inept among us become accus¬ 
tomed to the rhythm, as we begin to find the rhythm, to feel the rhythm, as it 
emerges in us, between us, among us, as it moves and activates our bodies in 
the shared pulse of its flow, we will be able to stop counting and move more 
easily, being held, carried and propelled forward, expectant, and spontane¬ 
ously co-generating the feel of the rhythm, which then somehow becomes 
of our own making as it makes us. A shaping which is strangely in us, yet 
outside of us, immanent to each of us and transcendent to all of us. A pro¬ 
foundly intersubjective phenomenon in which we are held. And as our indi¬ 
vidual bodies become moved by the strangely eventless yet formative flow of 
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the rhythm which shapes, directs, holds and gives forth the actuated events 
of our movements; to which the actuated events of our movements point and 
bear witness, and which, although in partially co-constituting reciprocal rela¬ 
tionship with the actuated events of our movements, is not, in its invisible, 
driving, shaping, directional, irreal substance, the same thing as the actual 
events of our movements, but rather their condition. 

It is not even directly perceivable, as something to look at in other bodies, or 
heard like the sound of a drum or birdsong, or touched or tasted or smelt, 
but emerges at the point where the moving body and that which moves it 
coincide. It is not simply the repetition of those motivating events, because 
there are disjointed and broken rhythms which are nevertheless rhythms. 
Rhythm is neither meter nor measure. Counting misses rhythm, directly pre¬ 
vents the experience of rhythm. Rhythms have stops and starts and durations 
and shapes. According to Daniela Vallega-Neu, they are multiple and com¬ 
plex, always experienced intimately, yet they tend to escape our conceptual 
grasp. 1 Nicolas Abraham goes further and writes of the "living, experienced 
ungraspable rhythm" which "opposes conceptual thought with an unrelent¬ 
ing mystery." 2 

So, if we want to study this intimate, ungraspable, mysterious commonplace, 
if we want to find the rhythm, to feel the rhythm and speak of it, we must do 
so from within its experience. But first, what questions do we need to ask, and 
how might we ask them? Is the ontological question—'what is rhythm?'—a 
useful question? What do we mean when we say rhythm? What do rhythms 
mean? How do rhythms mean? Where and how do they do their work? In 
what circumstances do they emerge? How are they felt, experienced? How do 
my experiences of rhythm compare to yours? How do we conceive of a meth¬ 
odology which might dilate this experience from within to an extent where it 
becomes, if not graspable, then at least traceable or, to some extent, reportable 
from? And then, more importantly for the purposes of this proposed study. 


1 D. Vallega-Neu. "On Rhythm and Animality in Merleau-Ponty's Ontology of the 
Flesh". Available at: http://www.discoursenotebook.com/audio/DV03-12-2007.mp3. 
Accessed October 11,2009. 

2 N. Abraham, Rhythms, On the Work, Translation and Psychoanalysis. Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1995, p. 67. 
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what are the precise means by which rhythm underpins and constitutes time 
and the social? 

Rhythms are found and followed when we dance, when we work, when 
we walk and move and speak and run and breathe and bleed and fornicate. 
Rhythms are lived in nightclubs and hospitals, in the movements of the stars 
across the sky, in the tides rolling on the shore, in birdsong, in the day and the 
night, in traffic flows and seasons and wallpaper, in our moods, in the ham¬ 
mering of the nail, in the alternation of mountains and valleys, in poems, in 
birth and life and work and death. 

But rhythm itself never shows its face. It remains hidden, as incommensu¬ 
rable force in complex intertwinings of the weights and densities and textures 
and speeds which appear in bodies that move. Because rhythm is a living 
experience, neither thing nor event, because it is essentially hidden, mysteri¬ 
ous, only showing at a remove, because, as Nicolas Abraham circumscribes 
it, rhythm is neither cause nor effect, neither subject nor object, but something 
that is lived where the two poles of these dualities coincide, because it is pre- 
thetic and preconceptual, because we can only find it as it manifests in our 
bodies and in our lives, we need to go to its natural habitat, to feel it out where 
it lives—in our bodies as they are inserted into our everyday lives, structured 
by and structuring of the circumstances and forces which give our bodies the 
shapes they inhabit. 3 

And because our attempts to put it under the microscope, dissect it or inter¬ 
view it or weigh it or measure it always somehow miss it, we need to take up 
Heidegger's dictum: 

Time and again it becomes necessary for us to impress on ourselves the 
methodological maxims of phenomenology not to flee prematurely from the 
enigmatic character of phenomena nor to explain it away by the violent coup 
de main of a wild theory but rather to accentuate the puzzlement. 4 


3 Ibid., p. 69. 

4 M. Heidegger, The Basic Problems of Phenomenology, Bloomington, Indiana Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1982, p. 69. 
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Thesis 

So the aim here is to outline some ways in which a study might be framed to 
ask some of these questions of rhythm. The thesis is: that moving, living, pre- 
conceptual, prepredicative rhythm is a phenomenon of the type which Alfred 
Schutz called "a mutual, pre-communicative, tuning-in relationship, upon 
which all communication is founded." 5 The primary contention is that rhythm 
is a precondition of the coming forth of the social abstraction of time; that time 
emerges abstracted as the sociability and communicability of rhythm. Aristo¬ 
tle wrote: time is the "number of change with respect to the before and after." 6 
The subsequent hypothesis here: it is rhythm which renders change numera¬ 
ble. The proposition is that time is an abstract ideal which emerges, becomes think¬ 
able, only as a predicate of the experience of change and rhythm. And that rhythm is 
the first ordering principle which gives structure to the experience of change; 
that change is only perceptible against the horizon of rhythm, and that 
rhythm only marks itself out against the relentless streaming background of 
perpetual change. The rhythms of change, and the changing textures, speeds, 
and intensities of rhythm are the fabric of time. Change and rhythm give the 
necessary interruptions and continuities, the primordial inclinations towards 
and revelations of befores and afters which perturb the smooth surface of 
irrecuperable diachrony and provide the concentrations which give forth as 
temporalisation and being. 


Context 

The possibility, maybe the necessity of this proposed study arises as part of a 
wider project on Time and Performance, an important component of which is 
a phenomenological approach to the flow of living embodied experience from 
which time is abstracted—the performance of time. 

In his recent book Time and Realism, Yuval Dolev, a scholar of time in the 
Anglo-American analytic philosophical tradition, suggests that the main 


5 A. Schutz, Collected Papers: Studies in Social Theory, Vol. II, The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1964, p. 161. 

6 Aristotle, Physics, Books III and TV, trans. with commentary, E. Hussey, Oxford, 
Oxford University Press, 1993, p. 44. 
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arguments in that approach, stemming from McTaggart's paradox, which 
leads to the two camps of A and B theorists, tensed vs. tenseless, and pass¬ 
ing vs. static theories of time, should be considered as only a first step in the 
study of time. The next stage, Dolev contends, belongs to phenomenology, 
and "depends on the kind of meticulous attention to our firsthand experi¬ 
ences that drives phenomenological investigations." 7 

My contention is that we don't experience time, we experience change and 
rhythm. Or, more accurately, that the experience of time is a reflection on 
change and rhythm. And that the phenomenological study of time needs to 
be based on a bracketing of taken-for-granted understandings of time. This 
broader study of the experiential or constitutive ground of time needs to be 
conducted in two parts—a phenomenology of change, and a phenomenology 
of rhythm—understood in opposition to and as reduced by the bracketing of 
abstract time. This writing suggests some possibilities for the second part of 
this project—the phenomenology of rhythm. 

This study would consist in three stages: 1) a conceptual preparation in which 
previous studies of rhythm—phenomenological, musical, literary, sociological, 
biological, philological, psychological, aesthetic, environmental and others— 
would be surveyed in order to produce a primary set of hermeneutic opera¬ 
tors to be employed in the second stage; 2) a practical group phenomenology 
conducted according to a regulated set of principles, guidelines and practices, 
by a trained team of researchers examining their own experience of rhythm 
in various environments, social contexts, and in their own bodies and daily 
lives. The group would seek to attune their findings with each other in order 
to produce further, intersubjectively validated operators based in the experi¬ 
ence, to provide the basis of; 3) a transcendental phenomenology aiming at 
rhythm construed as essence of time and the social. 


7 Y. Dolev, Time mid Realism, Metaphysical and Antimetaphysical Perspectives, Cam¬ 
bridge, MA, MIT Press, 2007, ix. 
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Stage I—Background Studies 

The aim of this stage of the process is to traverse disparate fields of enquiry 
into rhythm, with the purpose of allowing consistencies and overlaps to 
become apparent, which would then function as hermeneutic operators to 
take into the second phase of the study. 

Many practical phenomenologists would be suspicious of this section of the 
project because of the danger of obscuring the thing itself behind a wall of 
theory. And the danger is real. However, the need for this step and the deci¬ 
sion to pursue it emerge from a phenomenological judgement of the process 
of practical phenomenology itself. 

The aim to get back to the things themselves must always be the primary 
impetus of phenomenology. This is not in dispute here. The extent to which 
and the means by which this becomes possible is what is at question. The con¬ 
tention here is that there are inherent potential naivetes and attendant lacks of 
clarity in this primary aim which must be avoided. 

The thesis: there are always three moments in phenomenology. 

i) The worldly—immanent description of phenomena as they appear in the 
world and of the means by which they appear, their givenness. 

ii) The hermeneutic—the foreknowledges and pre-understandings that the 
phenomenologist by necessity carries into the description, and without which 
it would not be possible. 

iii) The transcendental—the reduction to primordial categories by which the 
thing can be grasped in its essence. 

The first phase of this project is necessitated by the exigencies of the second, 
hermeneutic, moment. Merleau-Ponty warns: "the most important lesson 
which the reduction teaches us is the impossibility of a complete reduction." 8 
The demand of the phenomenological reduction, that we need to be as free 
as possible of theoretical preconceptions, paradoxically constitutes the very 


8 M. Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenology of Perception, New Jersey, The Humanities Press, 
1962, xiv. 
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danger that unexamined presuppositions may be carried into the process. The 
worldly reduction, placing in the epoche the most taken-for-granted assump¬ 
tions, leaves a theoretical gap. The hermeneutic phase monitors this gap with 
an awareness of the specific theoretical operators necessarily at work in the 
wake of the reduction, and attempts to control the operators which give shape 
and meaning to the reduced material. The fundamental principle of herme¬ 
neutics is that it is impossible to know anything except as given on the hori¬ 
zon of our foreknowledges. 

a) Etymological debates 

In the case of phenomena of the order of rhythm, where the object itself proves 
to be elusive, or dependent on other events or material for its manifestation, 
it often proves useful to examine etymological and philological origins. A 
historical definitional complexity or lack of clarity indicates confusion in the 
conceptualization of the object itself. An etymology of rhythm reveals a few 
decisive meaning shifts. 

The linguist Emile Benveniste gives a thorough exegesis of the Greek word 
ruthmos, in different periods and different genres of writing and thinking: from 
Homer to Plato, via the atomist philosophers Leucippus and Democritus, for 
whom the term meant form; to the poets Archilocus, Anachreon, Theognis and 
Theocritus, who used it to designate characteristic forms of human disposition, 
character and attitude ; to the tragedians Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, 
who used it in the sense of characteristic shape, arrangement and proportion. He 
also looks at other words derived from the same root and finds words mean¬ 
ing transform, disproportionate, modality, in a suitable fashion, and amorphous, 
among others, all of which clearly indicate a strong case for a meaning of 
ruthmos meaning something to do with form. 9 

He then compares and contrasts ruthmos with schema, a more widely used 
term for form, and comes to the conclusion that ruthmos specifically "des¬ 
ignates form in the instant that is assumed by what is moving, mobile and 
fluid... the form as improvised, momentary, changeable." 10 For the purposes 


9 E. Benveniste, 'The Notion of "Rhythm" in its Linguistic Expression', Problems in 
General Linguistics, Coral Gables FLA, University of Miami Press, 1971, pp. 281-288. 

10 Ibid., pp. 285-286. 
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of an exploration into the roots of time, this is very revealing; not least in the 
Greek context, because it ties back into Aristotle's definition of "the number 
of change". Here, before senses of repetition and flow, there are moments of 
changing form and a sense of appropriateness. 

The classicist Werner Jaeger finds that the application of ruthmos to music was 
"secondary, and somewhat concealed a prior meaning, and bids us to inquire 
what the Greeks took to be the essence of dancing and music". He finds that 
rhythm is a 'holding', that Aeschylus' Prometheus is "bound in this rhythm", 
and concludes that "rhythm then is that which imposes bonds on movement 
and confines the flux of things... rhythm in music and dancing is not flow but 
pause, the steady limitation of movement." 11 

According to Benveniste, the precise delimitation of the meaning of ruthmos 
received its "new acceptation" with Plato, who tied the meaning of rhythm 
to "movements of the body, which are numerically regulated" in dance and 
music. Here, Benveniste argues, "distinctive form, disposition, proportion" 
become tied to the "notion of a corporal ruthmos associated with metron and 
bound by a law of numbers." 12 This specific intrigue of measure, regula¬ 
tion, number, form, and the body, would seem to outline a crucial juncture 
at which the moments of time, the social and the idea of rhythm, central to 
the study proposed here, come into a distinctive arrangement which we still 
live today. 

b) A note on Rhythm as Ethos 

There is an implicit sense here of appropriateness, proportion and regular¬ 
ity which needs to be brought to the surface; an ethical dimension of rhythm 
which needs to be drawn out. Hopefully, in the rest of this article, it will be 
possible to point out, as the different areas are traversed, the play and function 
of ethical ideas and assumptions in all the suggested avenues of enquiry. This 
may yield parameters for a directed, dedicated study of the ethos of rhythm. 

The question of the link between rhythm and the social is, in essence, the study 
of the ethical meanings of rhythm. Rhythm is both enjoyment and obligation; 


11 W. Jaeger, Paideia I, Oxford, Basil Blackwell 1954, pp. 125-126. 

12 Benveniste, The Notion of Rhythm, p. 287. 
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a sportsman, when in form and on top of their game, is said to have found 
their rhythm; the rhythm of a lullaby soothes a crying baby; the rhythm of the 
march nourishes and expresses the military esprit de corps. To be in rhythm 
is to be in sync with the world, harmonised with the environment, moving 
smoothly and efficiently. In rhythm, there is a sense of the good, the fitting, 
the orderly, of being well-co-ordinated with others and with the milieu. 

Whilst this essay is not the occasion to make a comprehensive, detailed list of 
the history of this underlying orientation in the concept of rhythm, it is pos¬ 
sible and would be productive to point towards ethical dimensions as we lay 
out the terrain of the investigation, in order to allow the emergence of what 
may well come to be one of the primary hermeneutic operators of this phe¬ 
nomenology—the meaning of rhythm in its cohering-joining of social order, 
time, form, the good, the affective, the belonging and the necessary. 

c) Ancient Musical Studies 

Obviously, the study of rhythm is most developed in music theory. Again, 
from the Greeks onward, the study of rhythm has been a central pillar of 
Western writings on music. However, for the purposes of this exercise, 
these writings, in the main concerned with technical issues of music theory, 
whilst warranting further reading preparatory to the study, would be most 
pertinent to the extent that it were possible to extract their ethical and social 
dimensions. 

The peripatetic philosopher, Aristoxenus (Fourth Century BCE), whose Ele- 
menta Rhythmica is the most complete, though fragmentary, ancient Greek 
treatment of rhythm, gives minutely detailed description of different types of 
rhythms, but offers little on their ethical consequences. Aristides Quintilianus, 
writing one hundred years later, is the first to give sustained consideration to 
the ethical effects of rhythm. He prescribes which rhythms are "quieting of the 
heart... useful in war dances... acred... the most healthful... bring the heart 
into not a little disorder... pull against the soul... fearful and deadly... lowly 
and ignoble... stimulating to actions... supine and flabby." 13 Rhythmic prin- 


13 Aristides Quintilianus, On Music, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1983, pp. 
147-148. 
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ciples of affective responses and social attitudes are related to the diastolic 
and systolic pulsing of the heart, the "management of the soul", and the "con¬ 
sonance of the universe." 14 

Aristotle, in the Physics, spent a little time considering the ethos of rhythm. 

In rhythms and melodies there is the greatest likeness to the true natures of 
anger and gentleness, and also of courage and temperance, all of their oppo¬ 
sites and the other characters. This is obvious from the facts; we undergo a 
change in our souls when we listen to such things. 15 

d) Modern Musical Studies 

Again, as would be expected, there is a wealth of studies of rhythm in modem 
music theory. Meyer, Berlyne, Harwood and Dowling, Kreitler and Kreitler, 
Sachs, Lussy, Hanslick, Schenker, Schillinger, Messiaen, Yeston and many 
many others would have to be examined to mine the strata of their connec¬ 
tions between time, number and ethos. But there are too many to go into here. 
The scale and scope of the task outlined in the preparatory phase is vast. The 
challenge is to edit, to hold to the specific ethico-social-affective-temporal 
dimensions. Primarily, these theoretical studies would be undertaken with 
the aim of reducing them to fundamentals and then abandoning them in the 
face of the phenomena themselves as they appear in everyday life. 

e) Aesthetics 

Two particular Twentieth Century American philosophers made rhythm so 
central to their work that they began the drawing together of much of the 
ground covered by this study. In John Dewey's book Art as Experience he 
asserts that "the first characteristic of the environing world that makes pos¬ 
sible the existence of artistic form is rhythm" construed not as meter, but as 
"ordered variation of changes." 16 For Dewey, rhythm is a "universal scheme 


14 Ibid., pp. 115-116. 

15 Aristotle, Politics, Books VII and VII, trans. with commentary, Richard Kraut, 
Oxford, Oxford University Press 1997, p. 43. 

16 J. Dewey, Art as Experience, New York, Perigree, 1934, p. 152. 
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of existence underlying all realisations of order in change, it pervades all the 
arts, literary, musical, plastic and architectural as well as the dance." 17 

The importance of these assertions to this study is obvious. The references to 
change and order in particular begin to make the connections which inform 
not only this phenomenology of rhythm but the whole project of the phenom¬ 
enology of the origin of time in the social experience of change and rhythm. 

Likewise, the aesthetic philosopher Suzanne Langer puts down some crucial 
guides for this line of thinking. She draws a link between the organic basis 
of life, the aesthetic and the temporal. In doing so, she gives a definition of 
rhythm more fundamental than most: 

The essence of rhythm is the preparation of a new event by the ending of 
a previous one... Rhythm is the setting up of new tensions by the resolu¬ 
tion of former ones. They need not be of equal duration at all; but the situ¬ 
ation that begets the new crisis must be inherent in the denouement of its 
forerunner. 18 

And 

Everything that prepares a future creates rhythm; everything that begets or 
intensifies expectation, including the expectation of sheer continuity, prepares 
the future...; and everything that fulfils the promised future... articulates 
the symbol of feeling... which relates music intimately and self-evidently 
to life. 19 

Here, Langer lays out the ground of thinkability of this whole exercise—the 
intrigue of rhythm, time, affect and meaning. And when combined with her 
other observations on organic and inorganic rhythms; on breath and heart¬ 
beat and the swinging of pendulums, on motion, growth, and the permanence 
of patterns of changes, much of the specific task to be performed in the practi¬ 
cal work of this project becomes clear. 20 


17 Ibid., p. 154. 

18 S. Langer, Feeling and Form, New York, Charles Scribner, 1953, p. 129. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid., p. 66. 
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f) Social/Cultural Theory 

Day and night, the four seasons, breath and pulsing blood, cycles of birth, 
childhood, adolescence, adulthood, senescence and death, menstruation, the 
movement of the heavens, the comings and goings of herds of nomads, the 
falling rain, fasting and feasting, holy days, trance rituals, the telling of sto¬ 
ries, remembering and forgetting, the working week, the flows of capital, the 
rise and fall of civilisations, epochs, eras and dynasties. 

According to Durkheim "The category of time is based on the rhythm of 
social life, but if there is a rhythm of collective life, we can be sure that there 
is another rhythm in the life of the individual, and, more generally, in the 
life of the universe." 21 Levi-Strauss relates visceral rhythmicity to the time 
of myth, to song and dance, and the historical understandings of a culture. 22 
In the flash of a pen. Marcel Jousse coined the maxim "I rhythm, therefore I 
am." 23 Bourdieu writes, "respect for collective rhythms implies respect for the 
rhythm that is appropriate to each action", which, in its turn "revitalises the 
social existence of the group itself." 24,25 

Such references abound in the work of cultural and social theorists, making 
broad sweeps across different social, physiological, ontological and cosmologi¬ 
cal registers when speaking of rhythm. This study needs to take great care not 
to assume consubstantiality, homology or smooth continuity between these 
different registers. Certainly, a concept such as Bourdieu's habitus allows for 
a finely articulated elaboration of social fields, bringing together the broadest 
social structures with the most minute personal gestures, but in the question 
of rhythm, a term which we use in one breath to speak of the most fleeting. 


21 E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religions Life, Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 2001, p. 20. 

22 C. Levi-Strauss, Mythologies: Vol. I: The Raw mid the Cooked, London, Jonathan 
Cape, 1969, p. 19. 

23 M. Jousse, L'Anthropologie du Geste, Paris, Gallimard, 1974, p. 145. 

24 P. Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1977, p. 162. 

25 These and other references were initially collected together in an article by Haili 
You, entitled You, H., 'Defining Rhythm: Aspects of an Anthropology of Rhythm', 
Culture, Medicine and Psychiatry, vol. 18,1994, pp. 361-384. 
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intimate, internal activation, and elsewhere of biological and astronomical 
aeons and cycles, as well as our actions within social institutions and cultural 
practices, it is necessary to take care to avoid metaphorical leaps and conver¬ 
gences between incompatible orders of scale in corporeal, social, natural and 
ideal phenomena. This study is necessitated partly because the term itself is 
so ill-defined and vague. As Curt Sachs puts it, rhythm is: 

just—a word: a word without a generally accepted meaning. Everybody 
believes himself entitled to usurp it for an arbitrary definition of his own. 26 

There is need to approach the difficult and contentious question of the leap 
from the personal experience of rhythm to the wider dimension of the social. 
A social phenomenology of rhythm would have to take into account blood, 
breath, walking, death, birth, sex and food, primal categories such as here 
and there, open and closed, up and down, day and night, the movement of 
the heavens, the machinations of institutions; but with circumspect care and 
delicacy. 

g) Alfred Schutz 

Alfred Schutz will no doubt provide a link between studies of music, social 
phenomena and phenomenological method. His three works on the phenom¬ 
enology of music provide the methodology by which much of the preliminary 
theoretical grounding will proceed. Although Schutz himself considered that 
social phenomenology could have no transcendental dimension and must 
remain at the worldly level, he provides an example of a prior phenomeno¬ 
logical application to the role of music as fundamental social underpinning. 27 

h) Nicolas Abraham 

No-one has done more to reveal the sort of thing that rhythm is, to the extent 
that it can be termed a thing, than Nicolas Abraham. His three essays on the 
phenomenology of rhythm, which were not published in his lifetime, con¬ 
tain some of the most astute insights ever written into the ontological register 
where rhythm pulsates. 


26 C. Sachs, Rhythm and Tempo: A Study in Music History, NY, W.W. Norton, 1953, 

p. 12. 

27 Schutz, Collected Papers. 
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As mentioned earlier in this essay, he opposes "the recorded defined mea¬ 
sured rhythm" to the "living experienced, ungraspable rhythm", which, 
"opposes conceptual thought with an unrelenting mystery". The former is a 
cognitive objective process, which through its measure of periodicity renders 
silent the fundamentally rhythmising consciousness which creates itself in 
creating the world, a brilliant yet endangered confirmation of its own power, 
which paradoxically, when confronted with the smallest obstacles, "simply 
abdicates, abolishes itself." 28 

Rhythm is irreal, de-realising. It bears witness to the body's own power, not in 
its perception of a rhythm, but in its fundamental rhythmising; the body gives 
the rhythms which make perception an experience. It is a unique intentional- 
ity, willed, incantatory. The sounds or other events which are given rhyth¬ 
mic sense through the rhythmising intentionality can occur without rhythm 
coming forth, because a body must will itself over to the creation of rhythm. 
Rhythmising intentionality is its own essentially creative act, which synthe¬ 
sises events into the emergent experience of rhythm, which gives forth as the 
intentional correlate of the unifying act, transcending its parts and forming a 
transcendent superior unity; a directly present ideal/corporeal manifestation. 
Rhythm is an immanent transcendence. 

The specific temporal structure of rhythm is anticipatory, a lived time of 
expectations, surprises and fulfilments. It is a futural essence. Through the 
movements and affectivity I experience as the rhythm is created on me, I 
"contemplate modes of recurrence as corresponding within me to essential 
structures of temporality", 29 and 

I recognise the demands of my temporal essence, and this recognition gives 
me an awareness of myself as coessential with the various modes of recur¬ 
rence that I apprehend. What I contemplate is neither the recurrent emer¬ 
gences themselves nor the acts through which those emergences are grasped. 

The true object of my contemplation is this coessentiality itself. 30 


28 N. Abraham, Rhythms, On the Work, Translation and Psychoanalysis, Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1995, p. 72. 

29 Ibid., p. 77. 

30 Ibid. 
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The task here is to situate ourselves resolutely within the lived experience of 
rhythm and give immanent description. 

i) Other phenomenologies 

In the Phenomenology of Perception, Merleau-Ponty explains the apprehension 
of colour in terms of rhythm, on the basis of the complex rhythmic relation¬ 
ship between organism and environment. Our characteristic body-schema is a 
fundamental rhythmic attitude. A colour is a physical rhythm. 31 Our rhythmic 
movement brings us to the colour in a synchronous rhythm of sensing and 
sensed. As Vallega-Neu interprets it. 

The rhythm of the sensing precedes the fully articulated perception. I see the 
colour blue because my body has found the rhythm that resonates the colour 
blue. I hear the bird because my body has found the rhythm that resonates 
with the singing of the bird. 32 

Or similarly, before I can speak or walk or play the drums in 4/4 time, I expe¬ 
rience the slow rocking movement in my mother's arms as pleasurable and 
sleep-inducing because my mother's body, in its rhythms of pleasure, knows 
and attunes with the rhythms of the pleasures of my body. For Merleau-Ponty, 
rhythm emerges at the intersection of the sensing and the sensed, at the inter¬ 
twining of body and thing and world. 

Iordanis Marcoulatos addresses this in his work on embodied significance, 
combining Merleau-Ponty with Bourdieu to arrive at the assertion that "the 
coherence and continuity of communal forms of life may be considered to be 
sustained at the corporeal level, as the acquired manner and rhythm of one's 
own body". 33 The team of phenomenologists conducting the research for this 
study would have to be trained in Merleau-Ponty's theories of body schema 
and finely attuned to the relationships of movements of their own bodies and 
the worlds in which they find themselves. 


31 Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenology of Perception, p. 350. 

32 Vallega-Neu, "Rhythm and Animality". 

33 I. Marcoulatos, "Merleau-Ponty and Bourdieu on Embodied Significance", Journal 
for the Theory of Social Behaviour, vol. 31, no. 1, 2001, p. 9. 
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This project would move not only in the direction of how institutions are 
embodied, but also in the way that animal, natural, and cosmic rhythms work 
with cultural and social rhythms to synchronously co-constitute organised 
bodies and social institutions in complex structures of intertwining, overlap¬ 
ping, diverging, caesurating rhythm. 

Maxine Sheets-Johnstone, in her work on dance, has done more than any other 
phenomenologist to bridge these gaps and continuities between the animate, 
the worldly and the social. On rhythm, she writes: 

Rhythm is a built-in of animate life. It is first and foremost the result of 
qualities inherent in movement, specifically its tensional and projectional 
qualities... Tensional and projectional qualities are combined in complex 
and manifold ways in such simple pan-human movements as skipping and 
pounding, in such expressive pan-human bodily movements as laughing 
and crying, and, of course, in the basic pan-human everyday phenomena of 
breathing and walking. 34 

In this project, which attempts to bring together the most primordial rhythms 
with the highest level social phenomena, Sheets-Johnstone's work, which 
gives a phenomenological approach the basic animate foundations of moral¬ 
ity, thinking and power as rooted in the moving body, will undoubtedly prove 
fruitful, both methodologically, and in terms of its scope and content. 

j) Psychology and Neuroscience 

Obviously, there is much to be learned from psychological and neuroscien¬ 
tific studies of rhythm. Any contemporary study of this sort into an everyday 
embodied mental phenomenon must take into account the wealth of pertinent 
psychological and neuroscientific studies conducted into these areas. More 
importantly, the study of rhythm in psychology is as old as the discipline 
itself. It would be foolish to ignore the findings of these researches. One work 


34 M. Sheets-Johnstone, " 'Man Has Always Danced': Forays into the Origins of an 
Art Largely Forgotten by Philosophers", Contemporary Aesthetics, no. 3, 2005, http:// 
www.contempaesthetics.org/newvolume/pages/article.php?articleID=273, accessed 
October 25, 2009, p. 10. 
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which comes immediately to mind as a starting point is Michael Thaut's book. 
Rhythm, Music and the Brain. Thaut directly relates the experience of rhythm 
to neurological research and fundamental structures of time. "Rhythm deter¬ 
mines, assigns and builds time relationships between events in the perceptual 
process ." 35 

However, it must be noted that much psychological work proves of limited 
use in these types of transcendental analyses because it is often based on the 
very taken-for-granted assumptions which we would seek to put aside here 
or call into question as the basic work of the project. And the imperative to 
return to the things themselves as given in everyday experience must remain 
the primary objective. 

* 

So, it should be remembered that however rich and seductive these stud¬ 
ies, from the classical to the modem to the musical to the psychological, to 
the aesthetic and philosophical, their elucidation is not the main purpose of 
the exercise here. They are merely an initial ground, over which this study 
would comb in order to find terms, consistencies, tendencies and clues which 
might help to provide, first, some theoretical/hermeneutic operators around 
which to begin the questioning, and later, some ordering principles to bring to 
the data of everyday worldly experience which would constitute the central 
empirical content of the study. 


Stage 2—Group Phenomenological Method 

The study would be conducted as a group phenomenology. A team of research¬ 
ers from different disciplines would be trained in the method. A fundamen¬ 
tally intersubjective constellation of phenomena, such as time, rhythm and 
the social would particularly benefit from, if not demand a group approach 
for its adequate account. A more detailed analysis of the principles of the 


35 M. Thaut, Rhythm, Music, and the Brain: Scientific Foundations and Clinical Applica¬ 
tions, NY, Routledge, 2005, p. 5. 
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approach can be found in two articles, "Practical Intersubjectivity" and Imma¬ 
nent Description and Writing From.. ." 36 

It will suffice here to briefly outline the three basic strands devolving to the 
method, initiated by Herbert Spiegelberg, who wrote. 

What is needed today is a revival of the spirit of doing phenomenology 
directly on the phenomena, the "things", the spirit which permeated the 
first generation of phenomenologists. What can be done to reawaken it in a 
different setting? 

I would like to show... that there is nothing in the nature of the phenom¬ 
enological approach that confines it to isolated practice, that it can be per¬ 
formed, like any other observation, in groups as well as in isolation, and that 
these groups could and should communicate. 37 

Spiegelberg conducted a series of workshops between 1965 and 1972 at Wash¬ 
ington University in St. Louis, in an attempt to raise group philosophising 
above the level of chatter and argumentation about philosophies and philoso¬ 
phers to the dignity of "a method of cooperative research." 38 

Spiegelberg's aim was attunement : "entering sympathetically and empathi- 
cally into one another's perspectives." The first workshop, in 1965, consisted 
of a small number of graduate students working through four phases: 1) carry¬ 
ing out "parallel private investigations" of selected phenomena; 2) preparing 
brief written reports of their findings; 3) reading their notes to joint sessions 
for comparison and mutual exploration; and 4) discussion of disagreements. 39 

During the following five years, techniques were varied and refined, but the 
workshops were always conducted according to three ground rules: a) the 
rule of turn taking, in response to the danger of self-important monopolising 
of the exchanges; b) the rule of exploration, against the danger of insufficient 


36 S. Grant "Practical Intersubjectivity," Janas Head, vol. 2, no. 8, 2005, pp. 560-580. 
S. Grant, "Immanent Description and Writing From..." Pli: Warwick Journal of Philoso¬ 
phy no. 20, pp. 59-82. 

37 H. Spiegelberg, Doing Phenomenology, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1975, p. 25. 

38 Ibid., p. 24. 

39 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
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communication through ambiguous expression or inadequate inspection; and 
c) the rule of tolerance without indifference, against the danger of intimidat¬ 
ing persuasion. It was hoped that working in groups would stimulate the 
opening of new perspectives, aid clarification in the need to communicate, 
attain to objectivity in the sharedness of the results, enrich and complement 
through the addition of further perspectives, and attune understanding of 
each other's viewpoints, positions and findings. 40 

Since Spiegelberg's groups there have been a number of directly and indi¬ 
rectly inspired inheritors to the tradition. In a 1996 conference, 'Back to the 
Things Themselves', convened at Southern Illinois University in Carbondale 
by Anthony J. Steinbock, Helen Fielding and Glen Mazis, partly in tribute to 
the Spiegelberg workshops, "with the conviction that phenomenological phi¬ 
losophy is a communal endeavour", a group of researchers including some of 
the most eminent phenomenologists of the day, some of them veterans of the 
original Washington University workshops, set itself an aim: "the communal 
experience of philosophising together—Aristotle's as well as Husserl's ideal, 
symphilosophein —is our task and experiment. 41 

Steinbock found the need to overcome "the danger... that phenomenological 
description become idiosyncratic, or put in more drastic terms, that it stop 
at phenomenological autobiography... a narrow attentiveness to my lived 
experience". Rather than the solipsism of first-person description, he pro¬ 
posed "using my experience as a leading clue... (to) the characteristics of the 
world of life for the intercorporeal, intersubjective, and intercultural spheres 
of experience. 42 

David Seamon's seminal work in Human Geography, A Geography of the Life- 
world offers another dimension to the group work; of assurance of the means 
of validation, showing the ways in which the work might lift itself out of 
mere opinion, even from the slightly expanded mere opinion of a small group 
of interested scholars, to aspire to claims of essentiality. He conducted the 


40 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

41 A. Steinbock, "Back to the Things Themselves", Human Studies, no. 20, 1997, pp. 
130-131. 

42 Ibid., p. 128. 
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research on "the human being's inescapable immersion in the geographical 
world... people's day-to-day experiences and behaviours associated with 
places, spaces and environments in which they live and move", using environ¬ 
mental experience groups. 4,3 

Similarly to Spiegelberg's combination of private meditation and structured 
group discussions, the environmental experience groups set out "through 
intersubjective verification—the corroboration of one person's subjective 
accounts with other persons'—to establish generalisations about human 
experience." 44 

Seamon's work sought attainment to a mode of understanding, a "plane of 
existence" at which "we each share common characteristics"; to perform a 
study which, though "based on a limited set of experiences," 45 might 

apply to other lifeworlds past, present and future. If the groups were con¬ 
ducted in other contexts—with Sudanese villagers, Pennsylvania Amish, 

New York Sophisticates, or characters in Thomas Hardy's novels—the 
specific experiential reports would describe a significantly different life- 
world, but underneath should appear the same underlying experiential 
structures. 46 

Seamon's deeply experiential approach to validation offered a promising way 
towards this aim. Rather than "statistically proper procedures as a prerequi¬ 
site for legitimate generalisation", the interpretation of group corroborative 
phenomenology assumes a "different measure of accuracy and objectivity". 
In order to attain to this different measure, to "reflect human experience in its 
typicality", it is necessary to seek out, explore, question, discuss and compare 
each other's insights, accords and disagreements with "as much precision as 
possible." 47 


43 D. Seamon, A Geography of the Lifeworld, London, Croom Helm 1979, p. 1. 

44 Ibid., p. 4. 

45 Ibid., p. 5. 

46 Ibid., p. 8. 

47 Ibid., p. 5. 
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And the intersubjective objective proof, the verification of the accuracy of the 
findings thickens when the reader encounters the work and either finds or 
does not find accord and attunement there. 

The aim, in other words, is not to think about the discoveries of the group 
process—to argue their validity logically—but to search out their existence 
in day-to-day experience. In this way, the reader touches the experiential 
source of the group discoveries and accepts and rejects them in terms of his 
own and others' daily living. 48 

So the reader's experience enters into the objective verification, deepening 
and enriching the shared truth of the experience; entirely in accord with, and 
in enactment of Merleau-Ponty's dictum: 

our relationship to the world, as it is untiringly enunciated within us, is not 
a thing which can be any further clarified by analysis; philosophy can only 
place it once more before our eyes and present it for our ratification. 49 

The final methodological scaffold of group phenomenology is provided by 
the work in phenomenological psychology emerging from Duquesne Univer¬ 
sity for the last forty years, most notably driven by the inspiration of Amedeo 
Giorgi. This is a history of rigorous and systematic studies of humans making 
meaning; studies employing well-developed processes of validation and veri¬ 
fication of first, second and third person reporting, working not from sam¬ 
ples, but individuals and groups, requiring no quantification, no adherence 
to unwieldy preordained schemata, and claiming to produce results which, 
rather than attaining to generalities and commonalities within small popula¬ 
tions, sought, as phenomenology, the essence of human behaviours. Giorgi 
attempted 

the removal of the natural scientific methodology from the privileged posi¬ 
tion ... to free psychology from artificial boundaries and restrictions in terms 
of the number and kinds of phenomena that can be studied, and also in the 
ways in which these phenomena can be approached. 50 


48 Ibid., p. 9. 

49 Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenology of Perception, xviii. 

50 A. Giorgi, "Phenomenology and Experimental Psychology I & II", Duquesne Stud¬ 
ies in Phenomenological Psychology, Vol. 1, Pittsburgh, Duquesne University Press 1971. 
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Today there are a number of heirs to the tradition of group phenomenology. 
The Back to the Things Themselves group meets annually across different ven¬ 
ues in Canada. Anthony Steinbock conducts group work on emotions at 
Southern Illinois University, and Natalie Depraz conducts similar work at the 
Sorbonne. This project would seek to add to and enrich this tradition by using 
the group method in a large interdisciplinary project. 


Stage 3—Transcendental Phenomenology 

The final stage of the work would be the transcendental reduction to fun¬ 
damental categories by which the phenomenon of rhythm could be appre¬ 
hended in its essence. 

There is not much that can be said here on this, because without the work 
of the first two stages, there can be no beginning. In the primary aim of phe¬ 
nomenology, the return to the things themselves, there can be no presuppo¬ 
sitions of what might be found. The initial, slow, rigorous descriptive work 
must be performed; the hermeneutic operators carefully selected and tested 
in the experienced descriptive situation as appropriate; and then, through 
the processes of free variation in the eidetic and the transcendental reduc¬ 
tions, this everyday, commonplace, yet apparently ungraspable, lived 
phenomenon of rhythm may be coaxed into revealing something of its essen¬ 
tial underpinnings. 

And hopefully, in the process, the ways in which day and night, blood and 
breath, the seas, the seasons, the moon, the working week, music and art, 
speech and wind, the flights and songs of birds, the sound of footsteps, birth, 
life, death and decay, the unspoken connections and disjunctions between 
commuters, co-workers and lovers, in their moods, their routines and their 
frenzies will become revealed in their essence as the way people and the 
worlds in which they move are given to each other as the temporalisation of 
rhythm and change. 




Chapter Ten 

The Paradox of “Do-It-Yourself” in Unpopular 
Music 

Joseph Borlagdan 


We played a show there and at one point 
my Dad was the only person in the shed 
listening to us and even then he had to 
go refill his beer and so there was no-one 
listening to us and it was the first time 
we've actually played completely to an 
empty show but we were all in such a 
good mood because we'd gone for this 
two hour drive to the Riverland and 
we'd played really well. We were so 
relaxed because we knew none of these 
people... were judging us from a musical 
point of view or going you know 'they're 
ripping off such and such or they sound 
such and such' or anything like that. They 
just didn't care, they didn't give a crap 
about our music—full stop... But yeah, 
I still hold that as my absolute favou¬ 
rite show and no-one liked it, except my 
Dad who came up and said 'you could 
really tap your foot to that' and it was 
like 'well, no-one's ever said that before, 
thanks Dad, that's cool.' 


Alec 
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Why ‘unpopular music’? 

My interest in unpopular music began when I attended a gig with a research 
participant in which we made up for roughly half of the audience. Similar to 
what Alec describes above, this scenario was repeated a week later with the 
same band but with even less people in attendance. Whilst I quietly watched 
and listened to the band perform in the small venue, I could not help but ask 
myself iuhy? Why perform to no-one? Why keep playing such clearly unpopu¬ 
lar music? 

The research that forms the basis of this chapter aimed to examine the work¬ 
ings of a small part of Adelaide's independent music community. This 
research was conducted over three years in the mid-2000s. As one of Aus¬ 
tralia's smaller state capitals, Adelaide is commonly viewed as a city with 
a relatively small music scene, though one which will periodically produce 
nationally recognised acts, or as is the case with this study, foster lively pock¬ 
ets of localised music scenes. During the research period, Adelaide was typi¬ 
cal of several of the larger capital cites in that the existence of its live music 
scene was viewed as being under threat. More precisely, much of the focus 
was placed on the forces looking to regulate and constrain where and when 
music was played. 1 A notable decline in venues willing to host live music 
was attributed to key political and economic forces including: the popularity 
of 'pokies'; 2 the gentrification of inner urban areas; and, the implementation 
of more stringent and restrictive city council noise regulations. In site of this, 
most of the participants in the study were all active members in this com¬ 
munity and worked in collaborative ways to reproduce the socially-defined 
boundaries of their independent musical 'scene.' However, the purpose of 
this study was not to reify or focus on an 'indie' or 'alternative' music scene 
bound by stylistic conventions or genre. In this music community, its practi- 


1 B. Johnson and S. Homan, Vanishing Acts: An Inquiry into the State of Live Popular 
Music Opportunities in NSW, Sydney, Australia Council/ NSW Ministry of Arts, 2003. 

2 'Pokies' is a common abbreviation of Poker Machine or electronic gaming/gam¬ 
bling machines. These have been critiqued as playing a large role in the decline of 
music scenes because of their profitability. Critics argue that pokies have taken over 
traditional live music venues such as pubs and clubs to the extent that patrons now use 
such venues as gaming/gambling venues rather than music spaces. 
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tioners performed a wide range of music genres that included 'indie' music 
but also encompassed electronica, hip-hop, twee, folk and noise. Part of the 
initial interest in this community was thus borne out of attempts to explain 
this stylistic diversity. What was it about this group that brought together 
their eclectic styles of music? What were the underlying commonalities of 
the community members that belied the apparent differences in their music? 
This chapter will address these questions by discussing the democratic sphere 
of cultural participation that is expressed through the 'Do-It-Yourself' (DIY) 
ethic. To manoeuvre within their community, cultural producers in the inde¬ 
pendent music community must interpret and negotiate the meanings of DIY. 
This entails the development of specified forms of knowledge and sensibili¬ 
ties around the 'rules' of music-making. In particular, this chapter will exam¬ 
ine the manifestation of DIY and the aesthetic construction of authenticity in 
the form of lo-fidelity recordings. What emerges is a complex, and at times, 
contradictory picture of a music community defined in opposition to main¬ 
stream music. DIY is never solely directed but must be appraised and sanc¬ 
tioned by a community of like-minded peers who are positioned within a 
hierarchical system or 'field.' This creates a network of social relationships 
that engages DIY practitioners in struggles for status and the power to shape 
and contain definitions of 'independent music.' The tensions and paradoxical 
characteristics produced from this struggle are illuminated by applying Bour- 
dieu's model of the 'field of restricted cultural production.' It will be argued 
that the application of his conceptual framework also helps us move beyond 
such contradictions by clarifying our understanding of how unpopular music 
continues to be produced and re-produced. 


A post-subcultural approach 

The 'cultural turn' in sociology has opened up a space where the interrela¬ 
tions between music texts, music producers and music consumers can begin 
to uncover the complex role of music in everyday life. 3,4 Framing music within 
the meaning-making processes of culture supports an understanding of music 


3 A. Bennett, "Towards a Cultural Sociology of Popular Music," Journal of Sociology, 
vol. 44, no. 4, 2008. 

4 T. DeNora, Music in Everyday Life, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2000. 
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as a social process cut across by economic and historical forces that determine 
how music is made, heard, and distributed. Traditionally, studies of music 
have been dominated by the content and semiotic analysis of musicology. 5 
DeNora cites the work of Adorno as significant in breaking with this tradi¬ 
tion, by re-articulating music as a structuring force. 6 Moving beyond a textual 
analysis of music, recent research looks to situate music in the context of a 
complex set of social relations that can enable an agency oriented towards cre¬ 
ative cultural production. This new approach has set the template for contem¬ 
porary cultural sociology and cultural studies that places a greater emphasis 
upon the uses of music in everyday cultural practice. As Bennett, Emmison 
and Frow indicate, there is a consensus in the fields of cultural studies and 
sociology that conclusions drawn from value-laden dichotomous categories, 
such as high and low cultural forms of music, fail to account for the level of 
participation in music-making. 7 To counter the high culture bias often associ¬ 
ated with a textual reading of music, cultural sociology has begun to more 
closely examine 'unpopular' music, particularly those forms that diverge 
from the popular and mass cultural products of the culture industries. 

This interest in unpopular music was most influentially covered by the 
Birmingham Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies (CCCS) and their 
research on young people and subcultural style. In particular, Hebdige's 
research on the youth-styled groups of punks and mods in 1970s England 
explored distinct cultural scenes that were underpinned by rebellious modes 
of music and fashion. 8 Generally, the CCCS argued that resistance is symboli¬ 
cally expressed to varying degrees through fashion and aesthetic style, often 
mediated as an expression of class. Working from a Marxist and Gramscian 
framework, CCCS researchers explain that style-based resistance is a response 
to the hegemonic powers and structural conditions that subordinates and 
excludes people on the basis of class. The aim of subcultural research was to 
examine and report the ways that subordinated groups of youth challenge 


5 Ibid., p. 22. 

6 Ibid., p. 6. 

7 T. Bennett, M. Emmison and J. Frow, Accounting for Tastes: Australian Everyday Cul¬ 
tures, ed. Michael Emmison, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1999, p. 170. 

8 D. Hebdige, Subculture: The Meaning of Style, New York, Methuen, 1979. 
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and "resist the dominant culture by creating their own meanings" (Valentine, 
Skelton & Chambers 1998, p. 13). This explanation has been challenged, how¬ 
ever, by critics who point out that Hebdige, along with other CCCS research¬ 
ers, overdetermined the role of class struggle in creating youth subcultures. 
They also contend that the CCCS overemphasised the political importance of 
these style-based expressions of identity. 910 ' 11 ' 1243 Research following on from 
this critique has since demonstrated that the distinction between what is and 
is not authentic culture collapses under the intensification of consumer capi¬ 
talism. 14 The simple divide between authentic independent and mainstream 
culture is a theoretical construct that problematically locates the subcultural 
struggle within the frame of 'authenticity.' Thornton argues that Hebdige's 
work particularly embodies this binary opposition by contrasting the sup¬ 
posedly undifferentiated mass of mainstream culture with the antithetical 
deviant and hence more creative or avant-garde ventures of the subcultural 
underground. 15 Consequently, subcultural groups of varying agendas, val¬ 
ues and belief systems are impractically grouped together by a structural 
homology that constitutes a cohesive subculture. Supposedly unified against 
the common enemy of mass culture, almost every act carried out within the 
subcultural context is therefore framed as an inflection of a grass roots 
political resistance. The reading of a romanticised resistance into cultural 
style and consumption ultimately belies a more complex social reality in 


9 G. Fine and S. Kleinman, "Rethinking Subculture: An Interactionist Analysis," 
The American Journal of Sociology, vol. 85, no. 1,1979. 

10 S. Thornton, Club Cultures: Music, Media & Subcultural Capital, Hanover, Univer¬ 
sity Press of New England, 1996. 

11 A. Bennett, "Subcultures or Neo-Tribes? Rethinking the Relationship between 
Youth, Style and Musical Taste," Sociology, vol. 33, no. 3,1999. 

12 C. Barker, Making Sense of Cultural Studies: Central Problems and Critical Debates, 
London, Sage Publications, 2002. 

13 G. Stahl, "Tastefully Renovating Subcultural Theory: Making Space for a New 
Model," The Post-Subcultures Reader, eds. D. Muggleton and R. Weinzierl, London, 
Berg, 2003. 

14 Barker, Making Sense of Cultural Studies: Central Problems and Critical Debates, 
p. 170. 

15 Thornton, Club Cultures: Music, Media & Subcultural Capital, p. 93. 
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which the agency directed towards producing culture via a social network is 
obscured. 

Subcultural notions of genre-bound musical styles also leave little room for the 
heterogeneous music scenes that refuse to be solely defined by their adherence 
to a specific genre. With relation to the alternative rock scene. Straw empha¬ 
sises pluralism as a characteristic of small-scale musical communities. 16 In his 
study of the post-punk era, Reynolds takes this notion further, outlining the 
willing embrace of stylistic diversity as a hallmark of post-punk's response to 
punk's coalescence as a rigidly bound music genre. 17 More recently, the work 
of Rogers details how eclecticism features in a Brisbane indie music scene that 
is not necessarily genre-bound. 18 This leads one to ask: if the classification and 
style of music does not necessitate a music scene, then what brings a music 
community together? Straw outlines that the heterogeneous configuration of 
music-making socialities can be organised according to a unity of purpose, 
sense of participation and affective alliances that overshadow musical genre in 
providing a common context for group formation. 19 This common approach to 
music practices underpins and allows the layers of differentiated music styles 
to coexist, ultimately defining a cohesive, yet diverse, music community. 20 
Similarly, in their respective studies of indie rock and post-punk scenes, 
Azerrad and Reynolds note that the adherence to a 'Do-It-Yourself' (DIY) and 
independent ethos underlines music communities in which the conflation and 
divergence of styles was equally fostered. 21 ' 22 


16 W. Straw, "Systems of Articulation, Logics of Change: Communities and Scenes 
in Popular Music," Cultural Studies, vol. 5, no. 3,1991. 

17 S. Reynolds, Rip It up and Start Again: Post-Punk 1978-84, London, Faber and Faber, 
2005. 

18 I. Rogers, "'You've Got to Go to Gigs to Get Gigs': Indie Musicians, Eclecticism 
and the Brisbane Scene," Continuum: Journal of Media & Cultural Studies, vol. 22, no. 5, 
2008. 

19 Straw, "Systems of Articulation, Logics of Change: Communities and Scenes in 
Popular Music," p. 374. 

20 Ibid., p. 376. 

21 M. Azerrad, Our Band Could Be Your Life: Scenes from the American Indie Under¬ 
ground 1981-1991, Boston Little Brown, 2002. 

22 Reynolds, Rip It up and Start Again: Post-Punk 1978-84. 
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Researching the independent music community 

This research took an ethnographic approach that entailed participant observa¬ 
tions and in-depth interviews. Participant observations formed the fieldwork 
component of the research and provided a way of closely examining how 
this particular music community operated in situ. It is often unclear how far 
observational research must go before it warrants the 'participant' prefix. In 
this research, the researcher's subjective position changed as his involvement 
and immersion in the field of research deepened. Beginning as an outsider 
who knew little of the context in which this music scene performed, recorded 
and consumed music, I eventually progressed to a more intimate immersion 
in the social relationships that made up this music community. Forms of par¬ 
ticipation in which I became more than a passive observer included radio 
announcing on a local community radio station, attending non-strictly musi¬ 
cally-bound leisure time with participants, and singing a cover version of a 
Body Count song with one of the participants. When it came to 'exiting the 
field' I had developed a sense of empathy with the participants to the extent 
that several gatekeepers and interviewees came to be regarded as friends. 


The field of restricted cultural production 

To understand why the members of this music community choose to per¬ 
form, consume and appreciate unpopular music, we need a framework that 
can identify people's behaviour in the context of what they value. As will be 
discussed in this chapter, the members of this group adhere to their own cri¬ 
teria for cultural production fundamentally based upon an 'art for art's sake' 
and 'do-it-yourself' ethic. Pierre Bourdieu advocated this type of approach 
in his attempts to explore the conditions in which people challenge and 
defend values within social spaces of inequality. 23 Speaking specifically about 
the French literary community, Bourdieu likened these spaces to a 'field' in 
which social actors looked to win recognition, status and "struggle over the 


23 P. Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1993. 
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definition of the legitimate principles of division of the field." 24 He discusses 
a homology of structure amongst all fields that are universally dominated by 
the principles of economic and political profit. However, he importantly dif¬ 
ferentiates between fields according to their degree of autonomy or a field's 
ability to fulfil "its own logic as a field" and "reverse the dominant principle 
of hierarchization." 25 The more autonomous fields are those where symbolic 
capital has the power to enunciate that field independently of external deter¬ 
minants. Hence, music communities such as the one outlined in this chapter, 
come to be known as 'independent.' The ideal type, or what Bourdieu refers 
to as the "most perfectly autonomous sector of the field of cultural produc¬ 
tion" is the field of restricted cultural production. 26 In contrast to the field of 
large-scale production (typified by mass or popular culture) that produces for 
the largest and broadest range of consumers, the restricted field in its purest 
form primarily limits its target audience to other producers located within the 
same field. 

Consequently, Bourdieu referred to the restricted field as the "economic world 
reversed" as its cultural producers radically break from dominant economic 
imperatives to engage a 'pure' artistic intention and gaze that is "capable of 
apprehending the work of art as it demands to be apprehended (i.e., in itself 
and for itself, as form and not as function)." 27 This autonomous principle was 
apparent in the independent music community as its members were largely 
freed from the economic market's imperative to sell to a broad audience. 
Present throughout this group is the belief that their objective chances for 
attaining commercial success and widespread fame are minimal. These low¬ 
ered, but realistic expectations are also shared by Rogers' participants in his 
study of the Brisbane indie music scene. 28 Freed from the hegemony of the 


24 P. Bourdieu, "The Social Space and the Genesis of Groups," Theory and Society, 
vol. 14, no. 6,1985, p. 734. 

25 Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production, p. 39. 

26 Ibid., p. 39. 

27 Ibid., p. 29, 256. 

28 I. Rogers, "'You've Got to Go to Gigs to Get Gigs': Indie Musicians, Eclecticism 
and the Brisbane Scene," Continuum: Journal of Media & Cultural Studies, vol. 22, no. 5, 
2008, p. 646. 
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music industry, these cultural producers were instead motivated to perform 
and create music that was valued for its originality and freedom from stylis¬ 
tic convention. Artists that tend towards experimentation or, as Ewan notes, 
attempt to work from outside the boundaries of mainstream convention, are 
more likely to be looked favourably upon. 

I do tend to think that people who perhaps perform music that's making 
more allusions to an established tradition or an established genre, then I'd 
probably judge them to be a little less. 

In this statement, Ewan echoes the premise that the large-scale mode of cul¬ 
tural production is dependent upon the familiarity and homogeneity towards 
which Adorno 29 and others in the Frankfurt School 30,31 were so critical. In the 
following excerpt, Calum explains how this break from the mainstream acts 
as a common ground for the independent music community: 

I started playing in school bands when I was young, very young, maybe 
eleven or twelve or something. And ever since then I've, well you know, 
in life I've always sort of been anti, not anti, but divergent and so I think 
when you have divergent people there, they recognise each other because, 
you know, there's sort of the main flow of people and ideas and resistance 
to divergent thinking and then there's the people that have somehow man¬ 
aged to or enjoy being the opposite of that. Especially in Adelaide, there's 
developed, I've gotten to know a lot of people who are of similar mind and 
attitude... It's unifying people—at least the people that are divergent from a 
large amount of other people. 

For Calum, self-identification with a divergent cultural 'other' is a necessary 
pre-condition for entry into this social group. Collectively then, this inde¬ 
pendent music community is grounded in a divergent set of aesthetics that 
actively distances itself from mainstream culture. The restricted field therefore 
provides a valuable framework for understanding the music making practices 
of the small group of members of the independent music community. 


29 T.W. Adorno, The Culture Industry, London, Routledge, 1991. 

30 H. Marcuse, One Dimensional Man: Studies in the Ideology of Advanced Industrial 
Society, Boston, Beacon Press, 1964. 

31 M. Horkheimer and T.W. Adorno, Dialectic of Enlightenment, New York, Herder 
and Herder, 1972. 
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The notion of the restricted field has been used to analyse a number of music 
cultures, including dance, 32 punk, 33 and electronic. 34 What these studies dem¬ 
onstrate is that the 'stakes', or culturally-valued goods, in this type of field 
are symbolic rather than material. These are conferred in the form of recogni¬ 
tion and prestige from those with the cultural capital or status to consecrate 
the legitimacy and position of the author in the field. Cultural capital takes 
the form of specialised knowledge and bestows upon those who hold it the 
power to define the very field in which they are trying to manoeuvre. For 
example, Bourdieu identifies cultural capital in terms of its effects, stating that 
the stakes of the 'game' entails: 

the monopoly of the power to say with authority who are authorized to call 
themselves writers; or, to put it another way, it is the monopoly of the power 
to consecrate producers or products. 35 

The consumption, apprehension and appropriation of these stakes can only be 
successfully pursued if the 'players' "already possess the necessary schemes 
of appreciation and understanding." 36 Bourdieu refers to this developed per¬ 
spective and disposition as the actor's 'habitus.' Accruing cultural capital, 
therefore, presumes the cultivation of "systems of durable, transposable dis¬ 
positions, structured structures" that are internalised by the actor and struc¬ 
tures their movement within the field. 37 The ability of the actor to influence, 
and engage with the field is therefore dependent on the acquisition of the 
forms of knowledge that will enable them to define and exploit what is valued 
in the field. Bourdieu refers to this as a move towards a form of domination in 
which ideas, values and beliefs are legitimated as symbolic capital. 


32 Thornton, Club Cultures: Music, Media & Subcultural Capital. 

33 R. Moore, "Friends Don't Let Friends Listen to Corporate Rock: Punk as a Field of 
Cultural Production," Journal of Contemporary Ethnography, vol. 36, no. 4, 2007. 

34 N. Prior, "Putting a Glitch in the Field: Bourdieu, Actor Network Theory and 
Contemporary Music," Cultural Sociology, vol. 2, no. 3, 2008. 

35 Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production, p. 42. 

36 R. Brubaker, "Rethinking Classical Theory: The Sociological Vision of Pierre 
Bourdieu," Theory and Society, vol. 14, no. 6,1985, p. 757. 

37 P. Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1977, p. 72. 
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To explain how this operates in the independent music community, we can 
look at those who are highly regarded and hold this type of symbolic power. 
Mostyn was a musician who had accrued a level of symbolic capital based on 
his position as a central figure of the independent music community. As with 
many others in the community, Mostyn was a member of multiple bands— 
each of whom had a rotating line-up of musicians drawn from the same com¬ 
munity of performers. One of these groups had attained some credibility, 
playing shows interstate and supporting international indie acts, the biggest 
of which being the venerable group Sonic Youth. Mostyn's main source of 
symbolic capital, however, comes from his activities in helping like-minded 
bands to record music. In music terms, Mostyn's role on these occasions is 
as a 'record producer' who owns musical and recording instruments utilised 
by members of the independent music community. To apply Bourdieu's ter¬ 
minology, Mostyn's cultural capital comes in the "objectified form" of music 
equipment as well as the "embodied state" of specialised knowledge needed 
to use the equipment to generate a sound particular to the logic and ethic of 
the independent music community. 38 Such aesthetic preferences are interna¬ 
lised dispositions, a developed habitus, that guide and discern which music 
would likely be accepted within this independent music field. 

Mostyn is able to deploy this knowledge by transforming his developed taste 
into a form of symbolic power through his independent recording and distri¬ 
bution label. His status within the field of the independent music community 
is therefore dependent upon his capability to transform cultural capital into 
the legitimating force of symbolic capital. In Bourdieu's model, the power 
to name and impose legitimate classifications over what is and what is not 
'indie' or 'alternative' music requires recognition of the consecrator's objec¬ 
tive status. 39 In this respect, Mostyn is able to occupy his privileged position 
within the field by legitimately deploying and reproducing constructions of 
what he considers to be 'mainstream' and 'indie' by carefully selecting the 
kind of bands that he would like to record. 


38 D. Swartz, Culture & Power: The Sociology of Pierre Bourdieu, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1997, p. 76. 

39 Bourdieu, "The Social Space and the Genesis of Groups," p. 734. 
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However, Bourdieu's conception of the strategising and competitive agent 
attempting to occupy positions of higher status within the field reduces the 
complexity of the experiences of those in positions of power within the field of 
restricted production. 40 For instance, Mostyn's actions are not always directed 
towards the explicit aim of accruing legitimately recognised forms of capi¬ 
tal within the independent music community. Rather than embarking upon 
music-related activities that signify competitive strategising, much of the 
work of Mostyn and others in the field is motivated by a sense of collaboration 
and co-operation. Though Bourdieu strongly emphasises the significance of 
social sources and relations in structuring the positions taken by members in 
a field, his model of social life does not fully account for the forms of relations 
and activities where cultural capital may be accrued but is not the motivating 
force or specified as the desired ends. 41 For example, the recording services 
and limited distribution offered by Mostyn's label are just as rooted in the 
desire to enable the work of their peers by bringing it into a more tangible 
form (quite literally a 'record' for documentation) than it is a strategy towards 
maintaining a legitimately vaulted position within the independent music 
community. 


The paradoxical place of DIY in participatory culture 

Central to this independent music community is the belief in a democratised 
music scene in which cultural participation is highly valued. In this small 
community, the do-it-yourself ethic is the pre-eminent value around which 
music is produced, distributed, and consumed. In structuring the field, DIY 
locates the positions people occupy within the independent music commu¬ 
nity and thus determines the types of social relations in which they engage. 
DIY is highly valued in this field as it brings into practice the ideals of cultural 
participation which members of this community share. What is at stake here 
is the affirmation of music as an authentic and honest form of creative expres¬ 
sion as opposed to a vehicle for monetary gain. However, this authenticity is 
not an inherent quality of independent music as it must be produced and re- 


40 Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production, p. 187. 

41 Ibid., p. 53. 
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produced through practices such as DIY. Bourdieu points out that although 
the development of habitus is historically and socially constructed, aesthetic 
classification centres upon: the discourse of authenticity; essentialist claims of 
universality; and, its absolute judgement. 42 

DIY engages with an enabling discourse that, as stated above, has its roots in 
the punk and post-punk movement of the 1970s and early 1980s. In particu¬ 
lar, this discourse encouraged the production of music as a vessel for indi¬ 
vidual creative expression without any self-imposed limitations. In terms of 
grounded practices, the DIY ethic facilitates a culture where amateurs and non¬ 
musicians are encouraged to participate in the community. The small scale of 
this community meant that individuals looking to engage in a participatory 
culture often occupied multiple roles at the same time. These included vary¬ 
ing forms of engagement with the community such as that of the performer, 
producer, promoter, venue manager, gig organiser, and rehearsal space oper¬ 
ator. With regard to the performance of music, those closely aligned with a 
DIY ethic were particularly adamant that conventional boundaries to play¬ 
ing music such as training, technique, self-doubt and access to instruments 
could be overcome. Working from within these structural constraints, the 
independent community advocates that their kind of unpopular music can 
and should exist in relative contrast to the dominance of commercial music. 
However, this struggle for autonomy is contextualised according to the wider 
field of power to which the restricted field of cultural production is subjected. 
In the consumer market, young people are most often positioned as consum¬ 
ers rather than producers of culture. Consequently, their participation in the 
production of culture is often siphoned into the fragmented and niche leisure 
lifestyles structured by the market. Although the consumer is presented with 
the 'freedom of choice/ this degree of autonomy is insufficient to the active 
agent looking to participate in their own self determined culture. Opposed to 
the guarantees and safety provided by regularity and familiarity, these musi¬ 
cians add to a cosmopolitan community by producing music rather than con¬ 
suming heterogeneity. This is explained by Bill who distinguishes Adelaide's 
music-making scene from other geographically situated contexts because of 
this lack of choice. 


42 Ibid., p. 263. 
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There's not a lot going on here so... people have to make their own fun. If 
something exciting's going to happen they can't just go out and experience it 
and be kind of passive, have a passive role in it. They have to actually, a lot 
of the time, create it themselves and say 'I want there to be an art like this' 
where there probably would be an art in London or New York but here it's 
like 'well there isn't a lot of art that I like' so you go out and do it. It kind of 
gets people off their arses I think. 

Getting off their 'arse' is a key component of the DIY ethic. The members 
of this music making community engaged in practices such as: making self- 
promotional homemade flyers that were personally distributed amongst the 
members' field; organising their own gigs; and promoting their own music 
through self-made buttons, and printed t-shirts. Paradoxically, what fosters 
this DIY ethic and this culture of participation and production are the struc¬ 
tural constraints, and the lack of both economic resources and institutional 
support. For the cultural producers in the restricted field, limitations and con¬ 
straints are transformed into productive activity. DIY creates an opportunity 
for self-determination that minimises a dependence on external structures. 
In this sense, the DIY section of the independent music community can be 
equated with Bourdieu's pure artistic field as it strives for an autonomy pro¬ 
duced by the disinterestedness of external political and economic structures, 
instead following its own internal criteria. 43 As Eric notes: 

This underground thing, it's not for the majority. It is for these people who 
are willing to take a risk of something new. Whether they're in a band put¬ 
ting something original, their own sort of slant on something or whether 
they're going to a different kind of gig to experience a different form of 
music, a different style that they may end up appreciating, they may not but 
they're willing to take that risk. 

Much of the appeal, therefore, in producing unpopular music comes from 
the construction of an authentic representation of the self sought through the 
localised control of the creative process. It opens up space for cultural pro¬ 
ducers to produce art for art's sake in a kind of self-determination that is not 


43 Ibid., p. 75. 
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engendered in mainstream society. Ironically, it s unlikely that these cultural 
producers would talk about this sense of artistic freedom if it was not for 
the structuring influence of broader constraints. 

Though the DIY ethic may promote cultural participation, we need to care¬ 
fully avoid romanticising its degree of freedom from political and economic 
structures. Structural restrictions such as the lack of organised events and 
venues are viewed with ambivalence by the independent music community. 
In contrast to Bill's picture of DIY as enabled through the disillusionment 
with a cultural scene, this same sense of dissatisfaction can as easily lead to 
cynicism and disengagement with the independent community. For example, 
several key figures in this community have since left the scene, in both the 
cultural and geographical sense, thus taking their expertise, and commitment 
to a participatory culture with them. This can impact the rest of the field who, 
at the very least, temporarily lose a role model for whom DIY was a viable 
activity. In such a small community, numbers are also important when there 
is a mutual dependence upon venue operators and the music community that 
can leave both parties vulnerable. This is expressed by Mostyn who states: 
"I guess the drawback is just the sheer lack of numbers of people, like, you 
know, you can't really support a venue for too long." Throughout the course 
of this research, the most regular venues in which performers played were 
spaces such as bars and pubs. What was found in this study is that these 
events occur relatively infrequently and rely upon the performer approach¬ 
ing the venue operator. The members of this community are therefore subject 
to the conditions that limit their practice. As market forces are compounded 
with state policy restricting when, where, and in some cases what type of 
music can be played in urban areas, then the performer's freedom is reduced. 
However, part of the strength of the independent community is its ability 
to exercise its social creativity by negotiating through such restrictions. Even 
with the transformation of these traditional venues into spaces that are not 
conducive to live music, the independent music community still continued to 
exist. For example, as spaces for the performance of music were closed, others 
were opened, often with varying degrees of legal legitimacy. Since the field of 
restricted cultural production is an inward-looking community that operates 
according to its own values, it characteristically builds a loose and flexible 
network of social actors who are not necessarily dependent upon wider social 
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structure for its reproduction. This is evident not only in the temporality of 
the places where people performed music, but also in the aesthetic character¬ 
istics of the music itself. 


The aesthetics of DIY: lo-fi and the construction of authenticity 

With DIY, a foundation of producing music is constructed from a discourse 
where honesty and authenticity are inextricably linked with music and iden¬ 
tity. Although this belief is shared by those located toward the more indepen¬ 
dent pole of the music community, it is often something that is not outwardly 
articulated. Rather, it is a naturalised mode of operation, similar to Bourdieu's 
use of the habitus in describing an actor's adoption of dispositions relative to 
a field. 44 One of these dispositions is a heightened appreciation of low fidel¬ 
ity (lo-fi) recording that usually uses home bedroom recording equipment. 
These recording restrictions are commonplace amongst practitioners of DIY, 
and have been supported through a canon of home bedroom recordings that 
have become synonymous with the genre of 'indie' music. 45 Interestingly, 
this lo-fi aesthetic is actively embraced, accepted and highly valued by the 
independent music community. In lo-fi productions, sounds extraneous to 
the music, such as mobile phones ringing and friends laughing in the back¬ 
ground, are not excluded. Far from a disavowal of an aesthetic framework to 
music, these particular sounds are imbued with their own structure of mean¬ 
ing. Alec defines what this entails in his following response. 

To me, lo-fi seems less sterile than any sort of well-produced performance or 
well-produced piece of music or whatever. Like listening to lo-fi records and 
you can hear the people talking in the background and stuff like that and 
they haven't edited it all out when the lead singer's gone 'was that alright?' 
and stuff like that, and you get a nice feel for the actual person as well as 
their music and I think that's pretty nice. 

Lo-fi features as one of the dominant practical modes of operation for the 
DIY section of the independent music community. In acquiring the charac- 


44 Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, p. 72. 

45 R. Hibbett, "What Is Indie Rock?," Popular Music and Society, vol. 28, no. 1, 2005. 
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teristics of authenticity and honesty, the transparent production of lo-fi music 
constitutes a form of cultural capital for those aligned with the DIY ethic of 
this community. As Alec notes, the unedited parts of these recordings is what 
helps construct this transparency. These imperfections attest to complicity 
with a self-made ethic that reflects the fallibilities of the producer creating the 
music. Consequently, the symbolic significance of lo-fi is formed and main¬ 
tained through the constructed perception of a more honest artistic expres¬ 
sion that breaks with the artificiality that Frith equates with pop music's 
finishing sheen. 46 This transformation of conventional meanings in which the 
obverse is valued fits with Bourdieu's field of restricted cultural production, 
as the qualities determining what makes for good and bad music are inverted. 
Given that the high production values of popular music are often beyond 
the budget of much of these producers, the DIY ethic emerges as a "virtue 
made of necessity" that organises groups of young people involved in creat¬ 
ing their own forms of culture according to their own tastes. 47 Within this 
participatory culture, lo-fi functions as a form of cultural capital that is used 
to "fulfil a social function of legitimating social differences" (Bourdieu 1984, 
p. 7). Paradoxically then, authenticity is implicated here as a social construct, 
determined by the habitus of the restricted field that distances itself from the 
populist imperatives of large scale production. 


An in(ter)dependent music community 

The incidental, accidental and intrusive noise artefacts present in DIY music 
are not inherently meaningful and must be developed through habitus in order 
for them to be accepted as legitimately pushing the boundaries of acceptable 
music. As this independent music community demonstrates, the expression 
of personal creativity requires the negotiation of a field's hierarchical system 
of classification. Following on from Bourdieu, research in the sociology of the 


46 S. Frith, Music for Pleasure: Essays in the Sociology of Pop, Oxford, Polity Press, 
1988. 

47 P. Bourdieu, In Other Words: Essays Towards a Reflexive Sociology, Stanford, Stan¬ 
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arts by the likes of Becker , 48 Zolberg , 49 Toynbee , 50 and Lopes 51 have engaged 
in a project to demystify romanticised notions of the lone artistic genius by 
privileging the social context over an artistic work's inherent aesthetic quali¬ 
ties. As a socially supported endeavour, the myth of the individualised actor 
is largely refuted by this music community. DIY is predicated on democratic 
notions of participation, and on the surface, promotes an open sphere in 
which lines between performers, the audience, and the organisers of music 
events are actively blurred. Over the course of the three years in this field, sev¬ 
eral audience members who had initially not demonstrated any inclination 
towards performing music, eventually ended up performing and recording 
their own material. 

This was the case for Caitlin, a long-standing audience member at most of 
these gigs, who was asked to play a debut gig at a house party. Despite not 
having experience at playing electric guitar in any traditional sense, Cait¬ 
lin played a very warmly received set in the vein of the anti-music genre 
of 'noise.' Her transition from an audience member to an active participant 
in the performance realm of the community was continually supported by 
friends, performers and non-performers alike. However, to understand how 
this was possible, we need to consider how her position within the restricted 
field facilitated this kind of support. Firstly, being asked to perform at a house 
party communicates to those attending the party that Caitlin has the neces¬ 
sary social connections to put herself in a performative and therefore central 
position within the field. The fact that her group had never played before 
also suggests this, as there is no formal audition process that bands must sat¬ 
isfy in order to play gigs. Enabling her debut then is an informal network of 
social relations that includes those hosting the party and her friends encour- 
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aging and supporting her belief that she can perform in front of an audience. 
Although power is distributed unevenly within this field, the social matrix of 
relations in which Caitlin is enmeshed provides an enabling support network 
that is emblematic of the communal relations discussed by Tonnies 52 and the 
affective associations identified in the work of Maffesoli . 53 

This kind of openness to participation means that the status of the music per¬ 
former as a creative authority is challenged, and to some extent, demystified. 
Consequently, the hierarchy that is conventionally structured to favour the 
producer is something that, whilst not overcome, is at the very least openly 
challenged in this music community. The differences inherent within the 
social group are therefore generally downplayed, as Jason attests in the fol¬ 
lowing example. 

And really like dedicating half an hour playing a gig every couple of weeks, 

I mean it's not that big a deal. It's just having a good time, you know, it's 
something to look forward to. I don't feel superior to anyone just because 
they're in the crowd and I'm up on stage, that's just crap really (laughs). 

However, not everyone in the field can easily move from the role of fan to per¬ 
former. In the independent music community, music is regarded as a 'pure' 
art form. Underlying this idealistic position is a set of aesthetic and ethical 
considerations that must be negotiated and internalised through each social 
actor's habitus. This is then deployed through the kinds of music practices 
that invert the logic of large-scale music production. As the cultural producer 
manoeuvres within a field that emphasises cultural production, he or she 
must adopt the ideal that music is open to them as a creative resource. At the 
same time, however, the openness of music is limited to those who possess 
the cultural capital to demonstrate that they understand the 'correct' motiva¬ 
tions, values, and aesthetics in terms of making and appreciating music. This 
contradiction is outlined in Hibbett's following discussion of indie rock. 
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While indie rock provides concrete and individual expression, certain values 
or interests—such as the motivation toward something "pure," something 
substantial that might be discovered breathing below the hi-tech manipula¬ 
tions of large-scale production—may be shared by a group in general, as a 
kind of class habitus. 54 

This statement points to the central paradox in the democratised sphere of 
cultural production. As much as the hierarchical distinctions between the 
members of a participatory community are levelled, the objective position 
that each occupies is differentiated by their varying levels of cultural capital. 
A cultural producer's status within this field is thus a reflection of their capac¬ 
ity to successfully deploy their 'class habitus' in ways that are legitimated by 
other producers who manoeuvre within the same field. Successful movement 
through the field is therefore dependent upon the navigation of social rela¬ 
tions and a hierarchy underpinned by relationships of power. 


Relative independence: autonomy within the restricted field 

The autonomy that Bourdieu lends to the restricted field is dependent upon 
its distance and disinterestedness from the economic imperatives that drive 
mainstream culture industries. This definition of 'independence' is relational 
as it depends upon the social construction of the mainstream as 'other.' Fol¬ 
lowing Bourdieu, these terms are only made meaningful when considered in 
relation to the stakes that structure the objective social relations and positions 
of members within the field . 55 To what extent then does this independent 
music community demonstrate autonomy from the 'mainstream'? 

On the surface, the members of this independent music community appear 
to invoke a dichotomous separation between mainstream and independent 
music. However, the genres of music that came out of this community could 
not so easily be reduced to such diametrically-opposed labels. One of the 
apparent contradictions of this independent music community was that some 
of its members were able to engage with the kinds of music industries more 


54 Hibbett, "What Is Indie Rock?," p. 60. 

55 Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production, p. 42. 
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typically found in the field of large-scale music production. In one particular 
case, a long-standing and highly regarded member of this independent music 
community found himself on high rotation on commercial radio. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, he was able to do this without compromising his position within the 
restricted field. 

Harry's contact with mainstream music began when a local community radio 
presenter played a track off of Harry's self-produced 'mash-up ' 56 mix CD. 
Typically, this kind of airplay does not lead to commercial radio play as the 
audience is limited to the smaller audience of community radio listeners. 
However, on this occasion, the track was played whilst the radio announcer 
was interviewing a well-known comedian who also happened to be a for¬ 
mer commercial radio presenter. Enjoying what he had heard, the comedian 
passed the CD onto commercial radio whereupon it was frequently requested 
by listeners and built up a cult following of sorts. Harry reproduced greater 
numbers of the CD to keep up with demand and eventually released a second 
volume. He explains his feelings of brief commercial success in the following 
interview excerpt. 

I mean in the end, anything I achieve is just for laughs. It's just funny making 
it this far and it's just sort of like 'Oh imagine if I could do this!' As far as live 
shows. I've kind of been quiet for a while because I've got big plans there 
and I want to do something which to me is just hilariously overblown and 
just unnecessary... like that's just overblown and unnecessary to me—the 
idea of it being played [on commercial radio] and selling so well. 

In this example, Harry is bemused by the inadvertent manner of his com¬ 
mercial radio 'success.' Given this situation, he is willing to explore how far 
he can push the 'overblown' and 'unnecessary' aspect of what others work¬ 
ing outside of the independent music community would have viewed as a 
desired goal. Rather than being co-opted by the commercial music industry, 
Harry reflexively takes an ironic position that locates the agent in between a 


56 A sub-genre of music where two or more different songs (usually from main¬ 
stream popular music) are played co-terminously (hence the term 'mash') to produce a 
new track. This practice began with unnamed DJs who created bootleg mash versions 
of old and new pop songs by altering the speed/tone and cutting and splicing parts of 
records so that each matched the other. 
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targeted subversion of the system of commercialised popular music and com¬ 
pliance to the demands of the economic market. This contradiction was fore¬ 
shadowed by Bourdieu, who cautions that the self-determination of the field 
of restricted cultural production is always enacted in relation to the dominant 
economic structure. As much as the independent music community pursues 
autonomy from the economic demands of commercialised forms of music, it 
can only affirm its distinction from the 'mainstream' in a relative manner.... 

the most 'anti-economic' and most visibly 'disinterested' behaviours, which 
in an 'economic' universe would be those most ruthlessly condemned, con¬ 
tain a form of economic rationality (even in the restricted sense) and in no 
way exclude their authors from even the 'economic' profits awaiting those 
who conform to the law of this universe. 57 

As Bourdieu notes above, this disavowal or negation of the economic world 
is never total as the symbolic and cultural capital gained by members of the 
independent music community can be transformed into economic rewards. 
In this sense, Harry is able to retain his status within the group, even though 
he has transformed his symbolic capital into slight economic gain. What pro¬ 
tects him from being labelled as having 'sold out' is that his engagement with 
the mainstream was more opportunistic rather than planned or calculated. 
As Luke reiterates, disinterest in a profit imperative is an important value 
that is defended and heavily monitored amongst the other producers in the 
restricted field. 

I think the reason that everybody is in this sort of little group is making 
music because they really love it and they want to do it just because for that 
reason only and the rest of it doesn't really come into their minds so much. 

And so you sort of question why people are actually making music if one of 
their objectives seems to be making money from it eventually. 

Whilst members in this community often discursively reduce the field of music 
into the binary opposition of independent versus mainstream, their activities 
within the norms and informal rules of the independent music community 
demonstrate that their work is best understood when located on a contin¬ 
uum of music polarised by constructions of 'independence' and 'mainstream 
music.' Other members of the community have also engaged with larger 


57 Ibid., p. 75. 
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music markets, having received attention by new audiences located inter¬ 
state, either through 'word-of-mouth' or national radio play. Although the 
field of restricted cultural production is by definition distant from the market 
logic of the wide-scale culture industries, the positioning of indie according to 
a discourse of legitimacy and authenticity ultimately heightens its appeal as 
a readily co-opted cultural form. As Newman points out, to see independent 
culture "as somehow more legitimate than other objects for sale in the culture 
market is to participate in producing the rhetoric of autonomy, authenticity, 
and distinction that is so central to the construction of indie as we know it ." 58 

One particular group that has long upheld the DIY ethic found themselves 
carefully treading this particular path in their search for a wider audience. 
However, rather than seeing this as a rejection of the independent commu¬ 
nity's ideals, this outfit instead discusses it in terms of the limitations of the 
DIY ethic. At this stage of their career, the work outside of music production 
that needs to be done is viewed to detract from their creative time and ener¬ 
gies. As a consequence, they enlisted the help of a friend to manage their 
band. In terms of resolving any tension that can arise from this situation, Peter 
(one of the members of the group), noted that this was a progressive step in 
their music activity that can be followed as long as they feel that they are: 

doing it with the right intentions and integrity... We have to find people 
that also want to do it for us and with us, doing it for the same reasons for 
themselves and for us and for the greater good of their business. 

As a key ethic of this independent music community, DIY does to some extent 
protect from commercial co-optation as it demands a form of cultural partici¬ 
pation that must be demonstrated through cultural practice and that is always 
scrutinised by those with a stake in maintaining the integrity of the commu¬ 
nity. For example, Peter's group was able to maintain its status and position 
within the independent music community by maintaining social relationships 
with those in the restricted field. This ongoing active participation in the scene 
was evident in their attendance at other people's gigs, and their continued 
willingness to perform on the same bill as groups in the independent music 
community. 


58 M. Newman, "Indie Culture: In Pursuit of the Authentic Autonomous Alterna¬ 
tive," Cinema Journal, vol. 48, no. 3, 2009, p. 34. 
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Thus, it appears that there is scope for variation and movement away from 
the independent ethic and self-contained community that houses 'pure art.' 
By distancing themselves from the commercialised and co-opted forms of 
mainstream music, they are able to practise a shared disposition towards 
music that is socially reproduced around the notion of negation and diver¬ 
gence but which allows them the space to carefully engage with the extremes 
of mainstream music without necessarily being ostracised from the indepen¬ 
dent music community. 


Conclusion 

In the independent music community discussed in this chapter, unpopular 
music is valued as a form of creative expression that enables the struggle for 
autonomy and self-determination. However, when framed within Bourdieu's 
field of restricted cultural production, the paradoxical characteristics of music 
making practices reveal themselves in three key ways. 

Creativity through constraint 

For this group, music is a form of cultural production located at any one point 
in time along a continuum or what Bourdieu refers to as the degree of 'relative 
autonomy' from the hegemonic economic imperative. Firstly, the indepen¬ 
dent music community disavows itself of the economic profit imperative that 
dominates popular music. In this music field, this translates to how far one 
can sustain their cultural production away from mainstream culture. This is 
made possible when those in the independent music community transform 
structural constraints into sources of creative agency. In particular, the DIY 
ethic provides a framework for legitimate creative activity that is articulated 
in the lo-fi aesthetic. 

Independence through interdependence 

Independence is not a free-floating property that can be deployed as an oppo¬ 
sitional strategy against the mainstream culture industries. Instead, indepen¬ 
dence is negotiated in a field of restricted cultural production in which social 
relationships can either enable or constrain cultural participation. The DIY 
ethic that structures the field and encourages a democratic and open music 
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sphere is subject to each cultural producer's accrued cultural capital. In this 
sense, cultural producers in the independent music community are in(ter)- 
dependent entrepreneurs whose success depends upon the successful nego¬ 
tiation of a hierarchical structure. 

A relative autonomy 

Independence in this music community is qualified by its relative autonomy 
from mainstream music and all that that industry represents. Those with a 
high degree of symbolic capital are at times able to extend the scope of inde¬ 
pendent music without compromising their ideals or being excluded from 
their community. 

Bourdieu's model of the field of restricted cultural production partly over¬ 
comes these contradictions to help explain and undo the mystique that belies 
a creative music-making community. Applying his conceptual framework, 
the negotiation of musical tastes is an important starting point in attempting 
to understand a small music community. Whilst genre was important to these 
cultural producers, the meanings, values and intentions underpinning cultural 
produciton was more likely to impact on music and social practices. Taste is 
not only the manifestation of musical preference but also shapes ensuing dis¬ 
courses, aesthetics and practices of cultural production. In this sense, defini¬ 
tions of unpopular music should not be predicated on genre or a class-bound 
resistance, but as the configuration of a set of social relations that reproduces a 
DIY ethic in which consumers and producers are bound by the logic of capital¬ 
ism with relative degrees of autonomy. This leads us away from the reduction 
of the music field to a popular/unpopular dichotomy and pushes us towards 
a more contextual understanding of music. In this approach, people move 
along a continuum that is structured by the extremes of popular commodified 
forms of music and more alternative, independent and underground forms of 
music without necessarily being determined by one or the other. 




Chapter Eleven 

Musical Culturespeak and Cosmopolitan Identities in 
Australian Multiculturalism 

Graeme Smith 


Since the 1980s, largely as the result of the 
development of postcolonial perspectives, a 
substantial body of anthropological thought 
and social theory has problematised the con¬ 
cept of culture. But while anthropologists and 
social theorists have increasingly hedged and 
qualified their uses of the concept, the gen¬ 
eral idea of culture which was fostered by 
anthropology through the twentieth century 
is now, as one commentator has put it, "loose 
on the streets". 1 Anthropologist of globaliza¬ 
tion Ulf Hannerz has described as "culture- 
speak” the ways in which "culture" is evoked 
in many public discourses and forms part of 
many popular understandings of society and 
identity. 2 

This chapter will discuss the ways forms of 
culturespeak have energized activists and 


1 Ralph Grillo, "Cultural Essentialism and cultural anxiety," Anthropological Theory 
vol. 3, no. 2, 2003, pp. 157-173; Unni Wikan "Culture: A new concept of race," Social 
Anthropology vol. 7, no. 1,1999, p. 57. 

2 Ulf Hannerz, "Reflections on Varieties of Culturespeak," European Journal of Cul¬ 
tural Studies vol. 2, no. 3,1999, pp. 393-407. 
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creators within world music and multicultural music genres in Australia, par¬ 
ticularly discussing the way the concept of culture has been used by multi¬ 
cultural music organizations and by some performers in Australia over the 
past two to three decades. "Culture" enters Australian public discourse most 
prominently through the ideology of multiculturalism. This set of political 
and social ideas is musically manifested in forms of music which index social 
and ethnic difference, and as such are seen as publicly demonstrating "our 
multicultural society". In this process of interpretation and recognition, what 
can be referred to as "public multicultural music" assumes a role of present¬ 
ing the central character of the nation. 3 Since the 1980s, "multiculturalism" 
has become established as one of the most consistently cited characteristics 
of the Australian nation. The conservative Howard government attempted to 
circumscribe the centrality of multiculturalism in policy throughout its time 
in office (1996-2007). 4 However, it still maintained a certain commitment to 
such descriptions of the nation as the following: 

"Multicultural" is a term that describes the cultural and linguistic diversity 
of Australian society. Cultural and linguistic diversity was a feature of life 
for the first Australians, well before European settlement. It remains a fea¬ 
ture of modern Australian life, and it continues to give us distinct social, 
cultural and business advantages. 

The Australian Government's multicultural policy addresses the conse¬ 
quences of this diversity in the interests of the individual and society as a 
whole. It recognises, accepts, respects and celebrates our cultural diversity. 5 

Over the past thirty years, groups of musicians have produced their music 
with reference, tacit or explicit, to these political ideas, and a number of 
multicultural music organizations have acted as cultural intermediaries in 


3 Graeme Smith and Judith Brett, "Nation, Authenticity and Difference in Pop 
Music," Journal of Australian Studies, 58,1998, pp. 15-16. 

4 See Tim Soutphommasane, "Can the M-Word Survive?" New Matilda 8 Novem¬ 
ber 2006, available at http://newmatilda.com/2006/ll/08/can-m-word-survive%3F 
(Accessed 27 April 2009). 

5 Department of Immigration and Citizenship "Fact Sheet no. 6: The Evolution of 
Australia's Multicultural Policy," revised 15 June 2007. Available at http://www 
.immi.gov.au/media/fact-sheets/06evolution.htm (Accessed 27 April 2009). 
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this process. 6 These latter are typically non-government organizations, and 
though fundamentally dependant on government funding they have usually 
been structurally independent of government. Often run by activists, they are 
simultaneously grass roots social movements while playing the role of gov¬ 
ernment service providers and deliverers of policy. They assemble perform¬ 
ers and audiences around styles of music which are projected as exemplifying 
and developing a multicultural national society. 

Before outlining and analyzing the ways these organizations and individuals 
have presented and enacted their ideologies, we can consider the critiques 
of culture advanced by anthropologists and others. Edward Said's Oriental¬ 
ism influentially highlighted the discourses of otherness and exposed the 
links between power and representation within the European imperialism. 
Writers such as Homi Bhabha, Stuart Hall and James Clifford have extended 
these critiques. 7 All these writers have questioned what they see as essen- 
tialist views of the culture concept: the idea that cultures are "things" which 
human groups hold to uniformly and consistently; which are somehow are 
stably passed on by human contact, and over period of time. Asad further 
exposed the relationship of anthropological ideas of culture to the creation of 
the subjects of imperialism in the colonised world. 8 Street has argued that this 
range of political imbrications of "culture" proceed from treating "cultures" 
as things and that this "nominalism" should be replaced by treating culture 
either as a verb, which refers to the processes by which social boundaries are 
maintained and utilities created, or as an adjective, using "cultural" to refer to 


6 See Jo Haynes "World music and the search for difference" Ethnicities vol. 5, 
no. 3, 2005, pp. 365-85. 

7 Edward Said, Orientalism, New York, Pantheon, 1978; see, for example Homi 
Bhabha's much quoted interview, Jonathan Rutherford, "The Third Space: Interview 
with Homi Bhabha," Identity, Community, Culture, Difference, London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1990, pp. 207-221; James Clifford The Predicament of Culture: Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Ethnography, Literature and Art, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1988; 
Stuart Hall "Old and new identities, old and new ethnicities," A. King (ed.), Culture, 
Globalisation and the World System. Contemporary Conditions for the Representation of Iden¬ 
tity, Macmillan, London, 1991. 

8 Talal Asad "Anthropology and the analysis of ideology" Man vol. 14, 1979, pp. 
607-27. 
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a range of processes through which meaning is collectively created. 9 Extend¬ 
ing the postcolonial critique, Joel Kahn has analysed the idea of culture in its 
emergence within western thought, as an expressionist reaction to enlight¬ 
enment rationality, seeing it as an ontological particularism against Kantian 
enlightenment universalism, and thus arising within an opposition which he 
locates in the very foundations of modernity. 10 

But culture is more than just a theoretical concept. Kahn, parallel to Hannerz, 
calls it "a very powerful folk concept" and it has been frequently mobilised 
within political discourses. 11 We are familiar with concepts of distinct cultures 
and cultural relativism being used to support the rights of minority groups, 
but particularly in Western Europe, we also are increasingly seeing it used 
from the other side of the political spectrum to attack and oppress minorities 
on cultural terms: in this process "culture" takes the place of "race" in exclu- 
sory politics. 12 1 am interested, here in the ways in which the ideas of culture 
are used "on the street". In the commentary which follows, I will discuss how 
these concepts have been used by multicultural music organisations, perform¬ 
ers and aficionados for political ends and ideals, though these are far from the 
exclusory politics of European right-wing nationalists. Yet the recent histories 
of these Australian organizations and their discourses also show shifting stra¬ 
tegic uses of the culture concept. 

So to return now to multicultural music organisations and to the policy frame¬ 
works of Australian multiculturalism. Australian multiculturalism developed 
in the 1970s; first as a response to government uneasiness at the lack of success 
of assimilationist policies which had operated through the previous decade, 
and then gradually extending to become the main way in which the social 


9 Brian Street, "Culture is a verb: anthropological aspects of language and cultu¬ 
ral process," Graddol, D., Thompson, L. and Byram, M. (eds) Language and Culture, 
British Association for Applied Linguistics in association with Multilingual Matter, 
Clevedon, 1993. 

10 Joel Kahn, Culture, Multiculture, Postculture, London, Sage, 1995. 

11 Kahn, Culture, Multiculture, Postculture, p. 130. 

12 See Grillo 2003, Susan Wright, "The politicization of 'culture'" Anthropology Today, 
vol. 14, no. 1,1998, pp. 7-15. 
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and political rights of immigrant minorities were protected and advanced. 
The official policy grew out of a more general movement lead by a number 
of activists and academics in the early 1970s, initially linked to political social 
movements. 13 Within this movement were cultural activists and musical enthu¬ 
siasts who linked the new political developments with their interests in tra¬ 
ditional and popular musical styles associated with immigrant communities 
and performers. These activists set up organisations to foster this music and 
to promote its role in Australian society. They promoted music which could 
be seen as incorporating or indexing multiculturalism. These organisations 
have persisted and evolved over the last 20-30 years and during this period 
multiculturalism has evolved, as have the musical activities of the organisa¬ 
tions. 14 One early and successful organisation was the Melbourne organisa¬ 
tion the Boite. This was formed in 1979 by a number of musical and political 
activists, radical educationalists and others, and has continued to promote 
and to stage music associated with immigrants and multicultural representa¬ 
tions of society for the past 30 years. 15 Similarly in Perth, and organisation 
the North Perth Ethnic Music Centre was formed around the same period. In 
Brisbane, BEMAC (Brisbane Ethnic Music and Arts Centre) formed in 1987, 
and has comparable goals and organisational styles. 

Cultural theorist Tony Bennett, in his introduction to the collection Differing 
Diversities, an investigation of multicultural policies in Europe, Canada and 
Australia, introduces a historical typology which outlines a generalised evo¬ 
lution of multicultural state policies. Though there are many differences in 


13 Mark Lopez, The Origins of Multiculturalism in Australian Politics 1945-1975, Mel¬ 
bourne, Melbourne University Press, 2000. 

14 I discuss some of these musical developments in Graeme Smith Singing Austra¬ 
lian: A History of Folk and Country Music, Melbourne, Pluto Australia, 2005; "Playing 
with Policy: Music, multiculturalism and the Boite" [Paper in special issue: Music, 
Migration and Multiculturalism. Dreyfus, Kay and Crotty, Joel (eds).] Victorian Histori¬ 
cal Journal, v. 78, no. 2, November 2007, pp. 152-169; and in Graeme Smith and Judith 
Brett, "Multicultural Music Making in Melbourne," Antigone Kefala and Alexandra 
Karakostas-Seda (eds) M.A.T.I.A. Music II, Australia Council, Sydney, Australia Coun¬ 
cil, Sydney, 1987, pp. 19-32. 

15 See Smith, 2007. 
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the form of multicultural discourses in different countries, he suggests that 
patterns of evolution and responses to global political changes have produced 
certain similarities (Bennett 2001). This typology of policy development tra¬ 
verses three successive stages: ethnic rights, cultural pluralism and cultural 
diversity. 16 His framework is useful for our discussion of Australian multi¬ 
cultural music. The period when multicultural music organisations were first 
formed was dominated by an ethnic rights agenda. The musical enthusiasts 
who started these organisations undertook musical promotion to promote 
the cultural rights of immigrant Australians to cultural maintenance, and 
migrant groups were supported because they were seen as disadvantaged or 
oppressed social groups. 

For example, early concert programs from the Victorian organisation the Boite 
featured the slogan 'Nations divide us, music unites us', with the implication 
that the generalised migrant experience, refracted through class experience, 
was the basis of this cultural enterprise. The material distributed at this con¬ 
cert articulated the founding principles of the Boite, emphasising its aim to 
promote ethnic communities 'expressing] and sharing their respective cul¬ 
tures'. This is amplified in a concert program: 

Within it's [the Boite's] ideals, ethnic cultures are not to be seen as adding 
peripheral colour to Australian society but as providing strong forces that 
are moulding its future. Accordingly, the Boite gives first priority to art forms 
which are based on local experiences eg migration, work alienation etc. 17 

Ideas of 'musical cultures' were frequently invoked in this period, and in gen¬ 
eral they were grounded in a musical essentialism; musics were promoted 
and presented as an intrinsic and integrated product of a distinct and defin¬ 
able ethnic community. However this model, which suggested that musics 
could represent "ethnic communities", was a simplistic fantasy. Musicians 
from ethnic communities who attracted the interest of cultural activists could 
be categorised into at least three types—national folkloric performers and 


16 Tony Bennett, Differing Diversities: Transversal study on the theme of cultural policy 
and cultural diversity, Strasbourg, Council of Europe Publishing, 2001, pp. 58-9. 

17 From a concert leaflet issued at one of the Boite's first concerts in Sydney, early 
1997. In author's possession. 
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ensembles, often closely linked to immigrant social institutions, ethnic popu¬ 
lar entertainment musicians, and folk-popular cultural revivalist groups and 
performers. The musics played by these could plausibly be seen as culturally 
representative, but to fit each of these into an idealised construction of the 
multicultural nation had its own difficulties. 

The first type, the music of folkloric cultural groups, was typically produced 
by first generation immigrant enthusiasts maintaining nationally sanctioned 
emblematic genres replete with the paraphernalia of invented national tradi¬ 
tions. Musicians were often linked to organisations of cultural maintenance 
with a particular concern to promulgate a national symbolic repertoire within 
second generation immigrant children, as well as to soften the pain of dis¬ 
placement of migrants within a shared nostalgia. While these music and 
dance genres had stereotypic modes of public presentation and display—the 
staged folkloric dance, and musical repertoires of national emblematic song— 
which were culturally powerful for audiences of their ethnic or national base, 
the meanings of these were often opaque to public audiences beyond the eth¬ 
nic group. More disturbingly, they were sometimes troublingly redolent of 
the exclusivist boundary marking of European national formations, invoking 
conflicts of Serb against Croat, Greek against Turk, for example, or carrying 
the reminders of local fascisms in such as Hungarian folk ensembles. Impor¬ 
tantly many of the politicised left-liberal Anglo-Australian cultural activ¬ 
ists wanted a multiculturalism which went beyond dazzling costumed song 
and dance displays, and found the aesthetic of these groups at odds with 
their own. 18 

The second category of popular entertainment artists, such as Greek nightclub 
performers, reception centre bands and the like, were also seen as imperfect 
representatives. The garish and kitsch-laden pizzaz of small-time entertain¬ 
ers did not easily translate to a reflective concert stage and its audience, and 
many highly skilled performers found it difficult to frame their performance 
appropriately. Only those performers of the third category (the popular 


18 For a discussion of the attitudes of multicultural activist Cavel Zangalis, see 
Smith, 2007, p. 32. See also Andrij Nahachewski, "Once Again: On the Concept of 'Sec¬ 
ond Existence Folk Dance'," Yearbook for Traditional Music, Los Angeles, ICTM, 2001, 
pp. 17-28 on theatrical and staged folkloric presentations. 
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cultural revival genres) slotted easily into the role of being cultural repre¬ 
sentatives to a broader non-ethnic audience. Typical of these were the retro- 
rebetika groups which attained some popularity in the 1980s and 1990s, or 
South American Neo cancion or Andean groups. These were able to frame 
their music in familiar styles of revivalism. Rebetika was "the Greek blues", 
Andean music melded into folk protest just as if Pete Seeger had been trans¬ 
ported 4000 miles South. 19 

However a further musical style was able to achieve a closer fit with policy 
and transparent representation of multiculturalism. This was the music of 
musical fusion groups, which arose in the 1980s. These groups were almost 
invariably lead by Anglo-Australian musicians, and aimed at inter-cultural 
fusions of musical styles. They started to form in the early 1980s, and rose to 
popularity in the late 1980s and into the 1990s with the growth of world music 
genre. 20 These were highly successful in attracting support and fitting with 
the goals of cultural policy promoting multiculturalism. They were predomi¬ 
nantly Anglo-Australian folk-rock bands self-consciously seeking to repre¬ 
sent an image of Australian multiculturalism in music. They included bands 
such as Sirocco, as well as many projects lead by the musicians Linsey Pollack 
or Mara Kiek. 21 There were also many a capella groups which formed in this 
period, self-consciously promoting a multicultural repertoire. But for pur¬ 
poses of multicultural national representation these were also problematic, 
as manifestly distance from what might be imagined to be "ethnic communi¬ 
ties", and from the possibility of representing such imagined communities 


19 Stathis Gauntlett describes Melbourne retro-rebetika performers in "The Diaspora 
sings back: Rebiteka down under," Greek Diaspora and Migration since 1700 Dimitris 
Tziovas (ed.), Farnham, Ashgate, pp. 279-80. For a general discussion of cultural 
revival musical movements see Tamara Livingstone "Music Revivals: Towards a Gen¬ 
eral Theory," Ethnomusicology , vol. 43, no. 1,1999. 

20 See Michael Atherton "Intercultural Music," Aline Scott-Maxwell and John 
Whiteoak (eds) The Currency Companion to Music and Dance in Australia, Sydney, Cur¬ 
rency Press, 2003. 

21 See websites such as "Sirocco: Australian Music" available at http://www.siroc- 
coz.com/; "Mara Music Australian music at its best" available at http://www.mara- 
music.com.au/ (accessed 2 August 2009), and "Linsey Pollack biography" available at 
http://www.linseypollak.com/biography.html (accessed 2 August 2009). 
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as a "natural" emergent cultural product. 22 Thus they evoked accusations of 
inauthenticity. These critiques often focussed on the modes of the presenta¬ 
tion of the groups, characterised by theatrical primitivism. The tendency to 
present on stage in "universal peasant garb" was noted as well as the per¬ 
ceived musical deficiencies of the groups. Musical fusion was often seen as 
inevitably "dumbing down" complex and self-contained musical systems. 
Some critics maintained that these groups tended to attract the attention and 
support of the Australia council and other funding bodies, to the exclusion of 
underrepresented ethnic musicians. 23 Such debates were impassioned at the 
time, but looked at within a historical perspective, the critiques can be seen as 
reactions to the shift of multiculturalism away from the ethnic rights agenda, 
which had focussed on the link of ethnicity to class and social discrimina¬ 
tion, to the consensual pluralism of cultural equivalence within an overarch¬ 
ing hegemonic Anglo-Australian rule. This was the move from the first to the 
second stage of Bennett's typology. 

The ways in which musics were read in both these periods, and in the tran¬ 
sition between them, were expressed within essentialist views of ethnic 
cultures. It was imagined that musics ideally could be seen as expressing a 
culturally-valorised tradition, and even if fused, modified or adapted, there 
was a sense that the basic materials of this adaption were unified styles 
deeply rooted in a specific and bounded society and history. However, as 
outlined above, the challenges to these concepts of culture developing in the 
1980s, and these started to influence the discourse of multicultural policy and 
the musical styles of the time. Three linked processes from different social 
fields come together at this time. First, the music genre category of world 
music was developing, which can be seen as influenced to the rise of the 


22 Julie Rickwood, "Embodied A Cappella The experience of singing a displaced 
eclectic repertoire," Perfect Beat vol. 3, no. 4,1998, pp. 68-84. 

23 See for example Peter Parkhill "Multicultural Music: the dark side of the myth," 
in Antigone Kefala and Alexandra Karakostas-Seda (eds) M.A.T.I.A. Music II, Austra¬ 
lia Council, Sydney, pp. 47-8; Peter Parkhill "Of Tradition, Tourism and the World 
Music Industry," Meanjin, vol. 52, no. 3, 1993, pp. 501-8; also Mark Dunbar, "All take, 
take, take... Migrant Musicians, The Australia Council, Multiculturalism and Music¬ 
making in Australia," Master of Arts Thesis, Monash University, 1990. 
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new cultural politics of identity difference and recognition. Second, the 
intellectual movement of cultural studies lead by Stuart Hall, inspired first 
by Gramscian "cultural turn" of Marxism, and the increasing influence of the 
historical and social analysis of Michel Foucault, lead to seeing identity as 
not a fixed relationship of an individual with a group identified by a norma¬ 
tive set of social structures, but as a process continually negotiated, and from 
which flexible and contingent subject positions continually emerge. 24 Against 
these musical and intellectual developments the cultural diversity period 
of multicultural policy develops. These changes, enacted in different fields 
were intertwined. They all signalled a move away from a simple essentialist 
construction of ethnic music which looked for musical cultures attached to 
specific ethnic communities. 

The naming and subsequent promotion of the genre classification of world 
music, popularised new ways of listening, creating and consuming many new 
popular and traditional music styles. 25 As this music gained public currency 
in Australian, it conveniently repackaged public multicultural music, a pro¬ 
cess which allowed for new forms of elective ethnicities to gain a legitimised 
voice within ethnic musical forms. Criticisms which focussed on a perceived 
lack of cultural authenticity of performers, discussed above, were defused as 
it became commonplace to declare that all cultural expressions are necessarily 
hybrid. The chair of the organisation Boite, describing the developments in 
the organisation and its activities through the 1990s expressed it this way: 

... for us at The Boite the advent of the term World Music came as an enor¬ 
mous relief. We took it up as a sort of generalist heading for the perfor¬ 
mances we presented because for years, we'd already been wrestling 
with and alternating between 'multicultural' and 'ethnic'. They're both 


24 For example Stuart Hall, "Old and new identities, old and new ethnicities," 
A. King (ed.) Culture, Globalisation and the World System. Contemporary Conditions for 
the Representation of Identity, London, Macmillan, 1991. 

25 See especially Simon Frith, "The discourse of World Music," Georgina Born and 
David Hesmondhalg (eds) Western Music and its Others: Difference, Representation and 
Appropriation in Music, University of California Press, Berkeley, 2000; Timothy Taylor, 
Global Pop: World Music, World Markets, London, Routledge, 1997. 
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problematic. 'Ethnic' is a problem because it's exclusive... 'Multicultural' is 
clumsy. It's an ugly word... and it's a total turn off to audiences and to art¬ 
ists. It sounds so bureaucratic. 26 

The conceptualisation here parallels exactly Bennett's typological and evo¬ 
lutionary model of multicultural policy development. Bennett describes his 
third period as characterised by the identification and affirmation of cultural 
diversity and of its constitutive role in the formation of the nation. Here, he 
notes "it is the intersections and intermixing of, and crossovers between, dif¬ 
ferent cultural perspectives and traditions that produce the social dynamics 
for forms of cultural diversity that constantly interpenetrate one another with 
new and unpredictable consequences." 27 As Australian policy moved into the 
third stage we see shifts in the justifications for support and in the types of 
musical acts which fit into the presentation of the multicultural state. Public 
multicultural music was promoted not as representing the positions of specific 
ethnic groups within Australian society, but as the ideal way in which iden¬ 
tity is creatively constructed. Thus "community" has shifted to "identity". 

The first stages of multiculturalism policy, tended to characterise the client 
groups of ethnic organisations, whether they were the recipients of assistance, 
or the delivers of policy, as "communities", and within the framework of 
multiculturalism, such organisations were seen as the structures which could 
legitimately connect the citizen and the nation. In the third stage, "commu¬ 
nities" lose some of their central role, as identity comes to the fore. In 2006, 
the Australia Council's Multicultural Advisory Committee, released the 
document Arts in a Multicultural Australia. The preposition "in" in the title 
is a deliberate change from previous policy documents entitled "Arts for a 
Multicultural Australia", and it eliminates the suggestion inherent in previ¬ 
ous statements that multicultural cultural policy should be directed toward 
fostering a hitherto incompletely realised social ideal. In explanation, the 


26 Therese Virtue, "Forging Alliances—Working in new ways," Arts for a Multi¬ 
cultural Australian Forum, Melbourne, 4 November 2000, transcript of conference 
address available at http://www.ozco.gov.au/resources/ama/pdfs/forum_2.pdf. 
(accessed 13 Dec 2008). 

27 Bennett, 2001, pp. 58-9. 
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document states that "our Australian community as a whole is multicultural". 
More importantly, it is at pains to separate artistic output from community 
representation: 

The phrase "multicultural arts" is sometimes perceived as relevant only in 
a community and ethnic context. Australian multicultural arts practice is in 
fact represented by a variety of expressions ranging from ethno-specific and 
bi-cultural, intra-cultural to cross-cultural and nation to nation inter-cultural 
exchange. Similarly, "multicultural art" is not synonymous with commu¬ 
nity art. The Arts in a Multicultural Australia policy endorses the view that 
our multicultural arts practice is relevant across the entire spectrum of arts 
activity. 28 

Multicultural arts is thus not defined in terms of social groups and commu¬ 
nities, and "issues of access, equity and maintenance of cultural heritage" 
are to some degree replaced by "a desire to also highlight artists and their 
practice. 29 

The shifts in the terms of multicultural discourse have been reflected in the 
activities of multicultural music organisations. In the state of Victoria, for 
example. Multicultural Arts Victoria, supported by grants from State and 
Federal levels of government since the 1980s, now directs its most vigorous 
program of activity towards younger "emerging musicians" from non-Eng¬ 
lish speaking ("culturally and linguistically diverse") backgrounds towards 
musical creation which bears the traces of this background. These tend not to 
be the semi-professional musicians catering to the tastes of a specific socially- 
defined audience but musical hopefuls who can be gently directed into mak¬ 
ing their music more clearly representative of cultural identity through pro¬ 
grams of "mentoring". 30 Taking another perspective, Kulcha, the Perth based 
multicultural arts organisation which is the continuation of the North Perth 
Ethnic Music centre, which was founded in the early 1980s by musician Lin- 
sey Pollack, is best known for its acoustic music venue, where a succession 


28 Arts in a Multicultural Australia, Sydney, Australia Council, 2006, p. 13. 

29 Ibid., p. 10. 

30 Multicultural Arts Victoria "Emerge Cultural Network" http: / /www.multicul- 
turalarts.com.au/emerge.shtml, accessedlO August 2009. 
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of acts, many but by no means all marked as "ethnic" culturally emblem¬ 
atic perform. The criterion here is more to an aficionado musical taste, rather 
than representation of and local ethnic communities. Its present-day activity 
has moved far from the community centred "Cafe Folklorico" performances 
which it staged in the 1980s and 1990s, which were dedicated to the presen¬ 
tation of local ethnic musicians to a wider audience. Instead it now invites 
a cosmopolitan audience into an imagined haven for its own "omnivorous" 
and adventurous widely embracing cultural taste. 31 The most professional 
of such performances, where multiculturalism is nuanced with high-status 
aesthetic innovation, can be seen in the artists promoted by Kultour, a tour¬ 
ing and promotional consortium of Multicultural Arts organisations to "bring 
multicultural arts into the mainstream". 

These reconceptualisations of culture are also seen in the shifts in the ways in 
which musics are read as culturally marked. This is demonstrated within in 
two arenas. The first is the space in which performers explain and enact a per¬ 
formance persona. The second is the way in which audiences and performers 
collectively conceptualise the social positioning of music, within models of 
society, culture and community. Both of these are the ways that "culture" is 
musically deployed "on the streets". Ideas of difference and hybridity have 
facilitated new sources of authenticity for artists as they project a performance 
persona. It is widely recognised that strategies of self presentation are an 
integral part of much popular music performance. Barker and Taylor have 
identified the ways in which "faking it", the fabrication of "authenticity" in 
the performer, has fundamentally underwritten much popular music of the 
twentieth and twenty first century. 32 However, the emphasis on a multicultur¬ 
alism conceived within identity has enabled world and multicultural music 
performers to make the exploration of identity and subjectivity an important 
part of their performance. 


31 See the website "About Kulcha" http://www.kulcha.com.au/ accessed 10 
August 2009. The idea of the cultural omnivore was first proposed in Richard Peterson 
and Roger M. Kern, "Changing Highbrow Tastes: From Snob to Highbrow "American 
Sociological review, vol. 61, no. 5,1996, pp. 900-907. 

32 Hugh Barker and Yuval Taylor Faking It: The Quest for Authenticity in Popular 
Music, New York, Norton, 2007. 
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Many Australian musicians in the multicultural music field have promoted 
themselves within narratives of self discovery. International travel and pil¬ 
grimages rather than local inter-cultural interaction can be used as the back¬ 
ground to the music which is projected as representing multicultural Australia. 
Thus the musician becomes a cosmopolitan citizen, as a traveller, an adven¬ 
turer and an aspiring insider to an exotic culture. Within a contemporary tale 
of self-realisation, they take home knowledge, experience and an internalised 
status. For many of this group world music is the sound track to a bildungsro- 
man. For example, musician Anne Harkin is an active performer of Middle 
Eastern and African drumming, of Anglo-Australian background. Through 
the 1990s she established herself as an active and innovative musician in a 
number of groups incorporating Middle Eastern and African music styles. In 
a musical autobiographical article, she described how her musical career grew 
from the interactions with Antillean and Moroccan buskers in Paris, in the 
excitingly exotic Arabic and African street markets of the black arrondisments, 
in her first period of international travel in her youth. Finding this music was 
part of a process which started when in 1972 a twenty year old "Irish Catho¬ 
lic Australian... had blundered into the strictly male domin of a Moroccan 
cafe" and eventually turned her into "an ex-Catholic Irish-Australian Middle 
Eastern/ West African drummer". 33 For the musicians and audiences of Aus¬ 
tralia's growing multicultural music movement, travel was central to their 
self definition, and for many it had extended far beyond the major European 
metropolises. Another successful world musician Carl Cleves has recently 
published a memoir of his musical epiphanies through Africa in the early 
1970s called Tarab: Travels with my Guitar. 3 * Such self presentations, which 
commonly accompany the presentation of the music and (in many cases) are 
deeply constitutive of the subjectivities of performer, link music with a pub¬ 
lic expression of identity formation. Importantly, they emphasise how in the 
third stage of cultural diversity politics music need not be the representation 
of a particular social group or of the rights of specific ethnic groups to a share 
in the public culture. 


33 Anne Harkin, "Paris Africa," 3RD, Winter 1997, p. 23; see also the website "Anne 
Harkin, percussionist" available at http: / /harkin.customer.netspace.net.au/ accessed 
August 30,2009. 

34 Carl Cleves, Travels with my Guitar, Yarraville, Transit Lounge Publishing, 2008. 
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The move away from a simple representation of a multiculturalism of a feder¬ 
ation of ethnic cultures towards one of the celebration of hybridity and diver¬ 
sity also enables new ways in which music can be positioned in relation to the 
institution of cultures which are underwritten by the nation-state. The model 
of cultural diversity which legitimises contingent flexible and hybrid identi¬ 
ties also supports a new cosmopolitan citizen, characterised by a looser iden¬ 
tification with social formations attached to nation, ethnicity and history, but 
equipped with the versatility which will enable the re-assembled elements of 
earlier historic cultural forms in the process of identity formation. 

Hannerz argues that the dissolution of bounded cultures in our era has 
allowed the possibility of the individual to define themselves with relation 
to other cultures. Those who actively seek to do so he identifies as the new 
cosmopolitans. Cosmopolitans seek competence in other cultures to define 
their own personal image and self-worth. Cosmopolitans have the ability and 
confidence to use conditional surrender within an alien culture to create a 
sense of mastery. This cosmopolitanism is tied to "the culture of intellectu¬ 
als", broadly, the group identified by sociologist Alvin Gouldner as "the new 
class", the intelligentsia and intellectuals, creators and controllers of human 
and intellectual capital. The resource of the new class is abstraction, flexibility, 
and knowledge which can be quickly re-contextualised in a series of different 
settings. 35 

Thus performers, in the context of identity multiculturalism, can float free of 
the bounds imposed by national histories. This is echoed within the ways in 
which their music, and world music in general, is understood in its consump¬ 
tion. Some writers have pointed out the homology between the cosmopolitan 
disposition and the stance of what the sociologist of culture Richard Petersen 
has identified as the cultural omnivore, a new culture user with "the ability 
to discern... cultural symbols... across national boundaries" a group vari¬ 
ously seen as "a global class" or a "tribe of cultural consumers". 36 Some see 
world musics as a banal cosmopolitanism, and just a form of metropolitan 


35 Ulf Hannerz, "Cosmopolitans and Locals in World Culture," Theory, Culture & 
Society, vol. 7, no. 2,1990, pp. 237-251. 

36 Petersen and Kern 1996; Zlatko Skrbis, Gavin Kendall and Ian Woodward, "Locat¬ 
ing Cosmopolitanism: Between Humanist Ideal and Grounded Social Category" 
Theory, Culture & Society, vol. 21, no. 6, 2004, pp. 130-131. 
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consumerism. 37 But the coherence of the discursive constructions of the music 
genres which are most strongly favoured amongst world music consumers 
suggests it runs deeper. 

There is a political and social logic to the musical genres which are favoured 
as "world music". Thus overtly localist identifications in music and simple 
authenticities of source are rejected in favour of the celebration of hybridity. 
The cosmopolitanism displayed in world music taste is at some level playing 
with a challenge to the Westphalian system of sovereign states, with rights 
over geographically-bound polities. 38 World music offers to its aficionados 
social imaginaries which gainsay and circumvent the power of the nation state 
to set the categories of identity. Several genre categories in world music that 
have emerged with increasing power over the past decade emphasise descrip¬ 
tions of sociality which circumvent the power of nations to label and classify. 
One of these is "Celtic music". I have argued elsewhere that in Australia and 
other places, the idea of Celtic music is used to weaken the essentially cul¬ 
tural nationalist associations of various music genres to increase their acces¬ 
sibility and value and attractiveness to global and world music audiences. 
The highly popular and influential genres of Irish music, for example, when 
seen as Celtic music, moves beyond the Irish cultural nationalism which have 
been historically fundamental to the styles of "Irish traditional music" which 
have emerged as the valorised re-popularisations of Irish country-peoples' 
vernacular culture. "Celtic" makes Irishness part of a generalised mythology 
of a Europe that predates the civilising and classical world. This is particu¬ 
larly demonstrated by the way in which "Celtic music" has found a home 
for didjeridu, where it is used as a musical symbolic resource that it is pre- 
European, pre-civilised and redolent of universalist spiritualities. 39 

A similar genre classification which has emerged is "gypsy". Though the cat¬ 
egory has a long history in popular music image making, in such construc- 


37 Ulrick Beck "The cosmopolitan society and its enemies," Theory, Culture and Soci¬ 
ety, vol. 19, no. 1-2, 2002, p. 28. 

38 Robert Fine, Cosmopolitanism, London, Routledge, pp. 3-4. 

39 I discuss this in Graeme Smith "Celtic Australia: bush bands, Irish music, folk 
music and the new nationalism," Celtic Modem: Music at the Global Fringe, Martin 
Stokes and Philip Bohlman (eds) Lanham USA, Scarecrow Press, 2003, pp. 73-91. 
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tions as the gypsy tango bands of the 1930s, the recent uses of the term within 
world music are probably not continuous with these earlier usages. 40 His¬ 
torically the emergence of Gypsy as a popular cultural concept was greatly 
influenced by the release of the 1993 musical documentary film Lacho Drom, 
which presented a range of Roma-based styles from Rajastan to Spain, meta¬ 
phorically tracing the path of the Roma diaspora, which some argue came out 
of North West India around 1000 and spread to reach Europe over the next 
500 years or so. Within a reorientation and redefinition of styles, a variety 
of bands in Australia and around the world have taken on the gypsy tag. 
Australian "gypsy music" has little to do with any Romany or Rom cultural 
continuities. There have been communities of Rom in Australia from a range 
of national European origins since the nineteenth century, but these have had 
little cultural impact beyond their closed social worlds. 

The style markers of the new "gypsy music" are diverse. In Australia, a num¬ 
ber of types of music adopt the label, from neo-klezmer groups, groups play¬ 
ing within the revivalist Hungarian tanzhaus style, upbeat jazz carbaret style 
or sometimes more serious arty singer songwriters. Paris swing a la Django 
Rheinhardt is now thought of as Gypsy swing. 41 Emigre performers from 
Eastern Europe and Russia sometimes shift their repertoire to fit the Gypsy 
image. The eagerness of audiences for this construction is evidenced by the 
Australian trajectory of a performer like Igor Oskolkov, who come to Austra¬ 
lia from a background in the Russian film and TV music industry, Moscow 
conservatorium trained, in Russia working in a jazz fusion idiom leading of 
a band in the style of Weather Report. He has played in a number of bands 


40 For earlier uses of "gypsy" in Australian popular music see John Whiteoak, 
"Italo-Hispanic Popular Music in Melbourne before Multiculturalism" [Paper in spe¬ 
cial issue: Music, Migration and Multiculturalism. Kay Dreyfus and Joel Crotty (eds)] 
Victorian Historical Journal, vol. 78, no. 2, 2007. 

41 "Vardos" available at http://www.vardos.com.au/ (accessed 2 august 2009), 
Ernie Gruner, "Flirting Mazurkas" available at http: / /www.erniegruner.com/flirting, 
html accessed August 2 2009); Aline Scott-Maxwell, "Localising global sounds: world 
music and multicultural influences in Australia," Shane Homan and Tony Mitchell 
(eds) Sounds of Then, Sounds of Now: Popular Music in Australia, Hobart, Australian 
Clearinghouse for Youth Studies, 2008, p. 80 ff. 
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in Australia within the gypsy formation playing an emblematic repertoire of 
Russian international and European up-tempo light classical, from Dark Eyes 
to Csardas, invariably described as "gypsy". 42 

Like "celtic", "gypsy" avoids the inherent difficulties of identification or this 
music as Bulgarian, or Romanian, Hungarian: even if the music is linked to 
these national cultures, the cosmopolitan music lover that looks too deeply 
into it fears the nationalist baggage that it might carry. By contrast, stateless 
Gypsyness surrounds the music with ideas of direct, soulful communication, 
and association with an unblemished subaltern origin. The cultural identi¬ 
ties implicit in these musical forms are ultimately provisional, temporary 
and ludic. Ultimately this makes them compatible with the forms of reflexive 
self formation often identified with cosmopolitan identity formation. Bryan 
Turner suggests that cosmopolitanism demands an ironic distance in its iden¬ 
tity formations, a relationship that identities structured within the national 
find impossible. 43 But these identities are not merely optional dramatic masks. 
They are the ways that a subject explains and understands the social world 
around them. For world music, as a utopian nostalgia of the future, categories 
like Gypsy and Celtic transcend and challenge the rights of the nation state to 
define identity. 

Over the past 30 years, the policies of multiculturalism, and the processes of 
musical creation and consumption have intersected within understandings 
of society which have been built on popular notions of culture and identity. 
The shifts in these have been the results of changes in policies, in the develop¬ 
ments in musical genres and in broader developments in the attempts of some 
citizens to seek identities free of the constrictions of nation. These shifts in 
policy discourse influence the ways in which organisations, musical activists, 
performers and audiences describe their activity. To some degree this reflects 
the penetration of the ideas and frameworks of postcolonial anthropology 


42 See "Igor Oskolkov" available at www.sorelli.com.au/musicians_oskolkov 
.htm accessed 2 August 2009; also interview (in Russian) "Interview with violinist 
Igor Oskolkov 9.3.2009" http: / /media.sbs.com.au/audio/ /russian-090309-ff7.mp3 
accessed September 1,2009. 

43 Bryan Turner, "Cosmopolitan Virtue, Globalization and Patriotism," Theory Cul¬ 
ture & Society vol. 19, no. 1-2, 2002, p. 55. 
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and critical cultural studies into public policy, a process Said has referred to 
as "traveling theory". 44 

A closer investigation of the discourses of diversity, difference and identity 
employed by musicians, activists and audiences to identify more clearly these 
musical strategies with the theories of epochal changes in forms of reflexive 
individuation developed by writers such as Anthony Giddens and Ulrich 
Beck. 45 It must be recognised that although the examples above seem to show 
a weakening of the mechanical essentialism which underwrote earlier social 
models of multiculturalism, the new ideas of flexible individualised cultural 
identification might not significantly challenge the underlying essential- 
ist conceptualisations of culture. Friedman has argued that the postcolonial 
emphases on identity formation, often seen in opposition to what are iden¬ 
tified as essentialist cultural theories, still operates within a sense that cul¬ 
tures as things possessed by individuals, even in the mixtures of hybridity. 46 
Despite the increasing importance of discourses of contingent, elective and 
hybrid identities, it is not clear that these represent fundamental changes in 
ways forms of sociality are understood. Musical and cultural activists are still 
using nominalist and objectified concepts of culture, even if these are created 
in social fantasies of identification. It may be possible to define and project 
decentred identities and hybridity without reference to an underlying accep¬ 
tance of essences, like culture, or to imagined stable ideal types. Theorists 
and commentators seek for hybridity and displacement, but "on the street" 
essentialist constructions will be with us for a long time. 


44 Edward Said "Traveling Theory" in The World, the text and the critic, Boston, Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1983, pp. 157-81. 

45 Ulrick Beck, Anthony Giddens, Scott Lasch, Reflexive modernization: Politics, aesthet¬ 
ics, and tradition in the modern social order, Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1995. 

46 Jonathan Friedman, "From roots to routes: Tropes for trippers," Anthropological 
Theory, vol. 2, no. 1, 2002, p. 35. 




Chapter Twelve 

The Piano and Cultural Modernity in East Asia 

Alison Tokita 


Current high status of the piano in 
East Asia 1 

The three-yearly Leeds International Piano 
Competition in 2006 awarded first prize to 
Mr. Sunwook Kim from South Korea. This 
followed on from the dominance of young 
Asian pianists in the 15th Chopin Interna¬ 
tional Piano Competition in October 2005, 
in which four Japanese, three South Koreans 
and a Hong Kong Chinese were among the 
twelve finalists, and two Korean brothers 
finally took equal third prize. A similar out¬ 
come was seen in the Sydney International 
Piano Competition in 2008. Even piano com¬ 
petitions for young learners in Melbourne 
are dominated by Asian-background chil¬ 
dren. This is an indication of the prominence 
of piano in contemporary East Asian culture, 
and the sense of striving for international 
recognition in piano performance. In August 
2009, three young Korean pianists took first, 
second and third places in classical music 
competitions in Melbourne. 


1 This chapter is part of a project funded by the Australian Research council on 
"Music and Modernity in Osaka in the interwar years (1918-1938)". 
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Kraus discusses how "the Chinese value international prizes as evidence that 
Asia's musicians can master the art of the West", 2 and documents the euphoric 
reaction at the national level towards the gaining of third place in the Chopin 
competition by 18-year-old Fou Tsong in 1955. 3 As the "first Asian musician 
to be honoured in an important international competition by Westerners for 
playing European music" he became a national hero, and was perceived as 
having acquired not only cultural, but also political capital by Chinese author¬ 
ities. The same attitude can be found in Japan, South Korea and Taiwan. This 
chapter argues that Western music has become an important part of modern 
Asian culture and that already in prewar Japan the piano had become a sym¬ 
bol of cultural modernity. Further, it argues that Japan's model was taken up 
by Korea, Taiwan and China: what is striking about music in East Asia today 
is how the lead taken by Japan has been followed by Korea, China and other 
countries. Western classical music is privileged above all other high cultural 
forms, and like sport provides an arena for international competition and 
display of national pride. The lionization of the piano in Japan was caught 
by Korea and by China. There is intense national rivalry on the world and 
regional stage between these countries, but there is also a common culture, a 
sharing in a global musical modernity and musical educational values. How¬ 
ever, this is not functioning as an agent of regional integration. It is a vector 
to the West, not intra-regional; even though the shared common features of 
Western Music culture are so strong. 

Whether we look at some recent Japanese, Korean and Chinese TV dramas 
(1 Winter Sonata , 4 Spring Waltz, Peking Violin), manga (Piano no mori, Nodame 
cantabile), or think of a Korean children's song, or consider the fact that in 
China over thirty million children are learning piano, or look at the Shanghai 


2 Richard Kraus, Pianos and politics in China: middle-class ambitions and the struggle 
over western music, New York; Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1989, p. ix. 

3 Kraus, pp. 79-83. 

4 I have argued elsewhere that the narrative of the piano as a symbol of musical 
modernity is central to the Korean television drama series, Winter Sonata, both as a 
plot device and as a pervasive element of the sound track. Alison Tokita, A. "Music 
in Fuyu no sonata: the Piano as a Bridge to European Culture in Borderless Musi¬ 
cal Modernity". Festschrift for Tokumaru Yosihiko (special issue of Ochanomizu Ongaku 
Ronshu), Tokyo, Ochanomizu University, 2006, pp. 201-212. 
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TV promotion for the 2010 Expo, or just note that the Shanghai Conservatory 
has a piano (or pianos) in every room, we can see that the piano has an unchal¬ 
lenged status as a symbol of global modernity. If we are still in doubt, let us 
note the Asian localization, through commercialization and commodification 
of western music, especially piano. The adoption of piano music led to the 
commodification of instrument manufacture. The first pianos were produced 
in Japan in 1900. Most pianos produced in Japan in the prewar period were 
locally consumed. The global piano industry is now dominated by Japan, 
South Korea, China who are all major manufacturers and exporters to the 
global piano market. 

The Yamaha Piano and Organ Company was founded in 1897. 5 Actually, first 
pedal organs were commodified and became widespread before piano as the 
more affordable keyboard instrument for schools and domestic music in Japan 
and Korea. 6 - 7 Kawai broke away from Yamaha and established his company 
in 1927. The Meiji period imperative towards international competitiveness 
spread to the same value in manufacturing of pianos, and also to the creation 
of internationally competitive pianists. A world-class piano manufacturing 
industry is a source of pride. (Now there is even a "virtual piano".) Shiotsu 
estimates that by the early Taisho period (1912-25) there were 100 pianos in 
Osaka schools; and 200 pianos in private homes in Osaka. A Japanese piano 
at that time cost over 500 yen, and an imported piano cost over 1000 yen. 
Clearly it was an upper-class status symbol, beyond the reach of working 
class people. After World War I, many first class foreign performers visited 
Japan, and Russian refugees settled there, such as the pianist Alexander Rutin 
who opened the "Russian Piano School" in Kobe. 

By the 1960s, Yamaha had become the biggest manufacturer of pianos in the 
world. South Korea and China are also now major producers and exporters of 
pianos. Kraus notes that "the rising power in pianos is South Korea... South 
Korea passed Japan in piano exports in 1986". 8 Surely China is becoming the 


5 T. Maema and Y. Iwano. Nihon no piano 100 nen: piano-zukuri ni moketa hitobito, 
Tokyo: Soshisha, 2001. 

6 R. Akai, Orugan no bunkashi (A cultural history of the organ), Tokyo: Seikyusha, 
1995. 

7 K. Min, "Piano umak ui jeonsi", The Piano. April 2007, pp. 122-27. 

8 Kraus, p. 38. 
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largest manufacturer of pianos globally, 9 whereas Japan is exporting used 
pianos, indicating that it is growing out of its adulation of piano. Then there 
was the commodification of teaching methodologies. In addition to instru¬ 
ment manufacture, efficient new methodologies for teaching piano and violin 
were developed in Japan to satisfy the demand for Western music by the new 
middle classes. Suzuki Shinichi's violin method (which was applied to other 
instruments, especially piano) was followed by the Yamaha group method of 
teaching piano and keyboard as a way of increasing sales. These methodolo¬ 
gies have been exported and taken up globally. 10 At the top, serious end of the 
market, conservatoriums and music colleges were set up, and in the postwar 
period the proliferation of education universities for training teachers catered 
to the demand for Western music education. The numbers of students learn¬ 
ing piano also tell this story. Piano learning population is in decline now in 
Japan, but is seeing a rapid increase in China, from 12 million in 2006 to 30 
million in 2008; it is a barometer of consumer culture. 


Piano and nationalism 

National identity and international acceptance are two sides of the one coin. 
Piano music serves as a ticket to membership of a global cultural community, 
as has been proven by the former Soviet Union and Communist China. The 
spread of Western classical music can be compared with the ubiquity of the 
modern novel which Benedict Anderson posits as an indicator of national- 


9 Petroc Trelawny, "China's piano fever". The Spectator, 4th June 2008. http: / /www 
.spectator.co.uk/arts-and-culture/all/753516/chinas-piano-fever.thtml Accessed 20 
October 2009/ 

10 This trend exploded in the postwar period as the mass market and commodification 
of classical music was expanded by the establishment of Yamaha Music Schools 
(Yamaha Ongaku Kyoshitsu) since 1954 (see Yamaha-ongaku.com). This extension of 
Yamaha manufacturing industry soon went global. There were Yamaha group classes 
in Australia since 1972, South Korea from 2004, and in China from 2005. The Yamaha 
Music Foundation (Yamaha-mf.or.jp) has led to the Hamamatsu International Piano 
Competition. There are also Kawai Music Schools, but these do not operate on a global 
scale. 
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ism. 11 Like international sport music is an expression of national identity; but 
at the same time it is an agent of global cultural acceptance. The TV promo¬ 
tion for Shanghai's Expo 2010 is framed in classical piano music. A verse of 
a Korean children's song says: "When I grow up, I want to be a musician 
and bring honour to my country". Like the Olympic Games, to perform for 
one's country brings glory to the individual and to the nation. The continu¬ 
ing high status of the piano as a symbol of international cultural achievement 
in East Asia ensures inclusion in a global cultural modernity of borderless 
high culture (but distinct from shared popular culture). It is doubtful however 
whether this shared culture is part of East Asian cultural integration (unlike 
popular culture), because it is not a local culture. 


Reasons for the enthusiastic take-up 

Western music is easily commodified and can be transferred cross-culturally. 
Japanese composer Takemitsu said it was "portable". 12 In his matter-of-fact 
discussion of modernism in music, Ishida Kazushi argues that western (classi¬ 
cal) music is a global music culture, because there is a commonly held "global 
standard", in the form of standard pitch, tunings, scales; the primacy of the 
orchestra (which needs standards, conductors, discipline); the development 
of mechanized instruments (of which piano and organ are emblematic; they 
function as the equivalent to an orchestra because of the harmony, and with 
organ wide range of tone and timbre; later the guitar would take on this role); 
and a shared aesthetic and forms across genres. 13 1 would add that as western 
musical notation applies to all instruments and genres it provides standard¬ 
ized musical literacy (although different languages have different sets of note 
names), making it possible for all instruments and genres to perform together. 
It can also notate virtually all non-western music reasonably satisfactorily. 


11 Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: reflections on the origin and spread of 
nationalism, London; New York, Verso, 2006 [1983], p. 24. 

12 Takemitsu Torn, Ongaku no yohaku kara 1980:11; quoted in Tokita 2002. Takemitsu 
writes that while western music is portable, Japanese music and Australian Aboriginal 
music are non-portable. 

13 Kazushi Ishida, Modanizumu hensokyoku: higashi ajia no kingendai ongakushi, Tokyo, 
Sakuhokusha, 2005. 
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The obverse of this is the argument often put forward about the "inadequacy" 
of Japanese music. Many Japanese musical instruments such as the noh flute 
(nokan) are not made to standard dimensions, so are not easily tuned to play 
with other instruments in ensemble. Because they are too sensitive to mois¬ 
ture (the 17-pipe mouth organ sho) or dryness ( shakuhachi , shamisen) they do 
not stay in tune easily, and must be adjusted frequently during performance. 
The three pentatonic scales typical of Japanese music have inadequately 
theorized features. There is no systematic theory for mode and rhythm, and 
no uniform system of musical notation across all instruments and genres. 
Most "damning" is the absence of harmony in Japanese music; it is reso¬ 
lutely heterophonic, and linear rather than vertical in nature. And it is not 
"expressive". 

When planning the new education system Meiji bureaucrats came to under¬ 
stand the central importance that was given to music education in the west. 
It was however felt by the authorities that the most popular instrument, the 
three-stringed lute (shamisen), was inappropriate for educational purposes 
because of its association with the theatre and licensed quarters, and the out- 
caste status of performers. It was stressed that the aesthetic of Japanese music 
in general was not acceptable to western ears (especially the voice). These 
factors all make it relatively easy for non-western cultures to adopt western 
classical music, and helps to explain HOW it has been done. However, there 
were other factors at work which influenced this perception of the superiority 
of western music. 

The fundamental questions to be addressed in this chapter are: Why did West¬ 
ern classical (art) music (piano in particular) become such an important part 
of modern East Asian culture? Why was it privileged above all other forms 
of high culture? How was it perceived by those who learned it? The chapter 
aims to show the prime position accorded to piano in East Asia; to explain how 
this has happened by looking at historical perspectives; to ask why this has 
happened by bringing in theoretical perspectives; and to explore through this 
case study the concept of modernity in a non-western context, asking whether 
it is a case of multiple modernities, or colonial modernity, or both. 
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Looking for the answer in the colonial era 

Japan's enthusiasm for western music in general and piano in particular in the 
early stages of its modernization can be seen at the macro level of wanting to 
be on an equal footing with the west—in military, economic, social and cul¬ 
tural terms. Before further addressing the question of why Japan, Korea and 
China adopted western classical music as the default at the expense of their 
indigenous musical traditions, we must look in some detail at the historical 
context for the introduction and adoption of western music in East Asia (with 
a focus on Japan). The historical context gives clues not only to how, but also 
to why this happened, since the geo-political context of the time was one of 
outside pressure, indeed direct threat from the west. 

The nineteenth century was the era of Euro-American high imperialism, colo¬ 
nization, modernity, an ambiguous mix. Dirlik argues that imperialism, colo¬ 
nialism and modernity are inseparable. 14 It was the age of piano imperialism; 
pianos were taken to the colonies, along with guns, bibles and disease. The 
1870s to the 1920s were the heyday of the piano in Western musical culture, 
and the Western powers took pianos with them wherever they set up colonial 
outposts. 15 From the 1870s, the importance of the piano in western culture 
started to become apparent to the Japanese: keyboards were soon de rigueur in 
the education system, and from the 1890s became an important part of public 
life. In the early decades of the twentieth century, with companies such as the 
Yamaha Piano and Organ Company obtaining international recognition at 
world expositions, the piano started to become a feature of bourgeois family 
life. 16 The break in production in Western countries caused by World War I 
gave Japan the opportunity to pick up markets in China, Korea and Australia, 


14 Arif Dirlik. "The End of Colonialism? The Colonial Modern in the Making of 
Global Modernity", boundary 32:1, 2005, pp. 1-31. 

15 James Parakilas, Piano Roles: Three Hundred Years of Life with the Piano, New Haven 
and London, Yale University Press, 1999, pp. 283-284. 

16 Judith Ann Herd, "Piano industry in Japan", Encyclopedia of keyboard instruments, 
Robert Palmier (ed.) New York: Garland Publishing, Vol. 1: The piano, 1994, pp. 186- 
190; Judith Ann Herd. "Western-influenced classical music in Japan" in A. Tokita and 
D. Hughes (eds). The Ashgate Research Companion to Japanese Music, Ashgate, Aldershot, 
2008, pp. 363-381; H. Mizuno, "Kindai no kazoku seikatsu to piano bunka (Modern 
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as well as domestically. The domestic market really took off when domestic 
architecture with western style rooms (bunka jutaku) became popular in the 
1920s. 

Parakilas and Atsuko Hirai outline the acceptance of western music, in partic¬ 
ular the piano, in late nineteenth century Japan, arguing that the piano was a 
symbol of modernity for the individual and for the nation. 17 The piano is "the 
western instrument par excellence": industrial and mechanical, it is capable 
of harmony so that it does not need other instruments but functions like an 
orchestra in itself; it can accompany song; its tonal intervals are permanently 
fixed to the western twelve note chromatic scale; it can produce gradations 
in sound level, and expressive variety through both touch and pedals. If for 
European society, the consumption of both elite and popular music by pos¬ 
sessing a piano for domestic use became a status symbol, for the non-western 
countries which underwent (or were threatened with) domination by Euro¬ 
pean powers, the piano functioned in addition as a symbol of international 
modernity, which gave access to a world where (western) cultural knowledge 
and expertise was highly valued. The rise of the piano as a middle-class Euro¬ 
pean cultural form has functioned as a bridge to international cultural accep¬ 
tance and membership in a borderless musical modernity. 

Max Weber wrote: "It is the peculiar nature of the piano to be a middle-class 
instrument... The unshakable modern position of the piano rests upon the 
universality of its usefulness for domestic appropriation of almost all treasures 
of music literature, upon the immeasurable fullness of its own literature and 
finally on its quality as a universal accompanying and schooling instrument". 18 
The piano was invented in Italy, but was developed as a domestic machine 
(even as a middle-class piece of furniture) by the more housebound Nordic 
peoples. It was a product of the industrial age. Kraus states: "The emergence 
of a mass market for pianos encouraged the technical improvement which 


family life and piano culture)", Tetsugaku 106, 2001, pp. 59-91; M. Nishihara, Piano no 
tanjo: gakki no muko ni kindai ga mieru, Tokyo, Kodansha, 1995. 

17 Parakilas, pp. 303-316. 

18 Max Weber, Rational and Social Foundations of Music, Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University, 1958, pp. 122-3. 
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made it a more satisfactory instrument". 19 Weber's analysis conveys a sense 
of inevitability, but later, piano would become the object of a personal, indi¬ 
vidual, cultural desire ( akogare ). Japan would experience a powerful attraction 
to both learning English and playing the piano. 

The piano was seductive, compelling. In the pre-war period it replaced the 
koto as the preferred instrument for cultivation by young women before mar¬ 
riage. A painting by Nakamura Daizaburo (1926), The Piano, shows a young 
woman in kimono (the painter's fiance) playing Schumann's Tr'aumerei on 
a Russian piano. At this time, the piano was still commonly called yokin or 
"western koto". This pattern of behaviour was taken up by Korea, Taiwan and 
China. In face of the thrust of western mercantile imperialism, Japan adopted 
the official policy of opening the country and accepting western culture and 
institutions, in order to avoid colonization, which may have been only par¬ 
tially successful. In responding to the external threat of gunboat diplomacy, 
Japan became quasi colonized: it suffered the indignity of entering into a 
number of unequal treaties with western powers in the 1850s, and permit¬ 
ted foreign concessions ( kyoryuchi) in Tsukiji in Tokyo (1869), Kawaguchi in 
Osaka (1868), and in five treaty ports: Hakodate (1859), Yokohama (1868), 
Kobe (1859), Nagasaki (1859), Niigata (1868). They were all formally abol¬ 
ished in 1899 following renegotiation of the treaties. Japanese were attracted 
by the culture of the foreign residents in the concessions, and by the educa¬ 
tional opportunities in English and music offered by the mission schools set 
up there and elsewhere. Sakamoto writes of the role of Protestant mission 
schools for girls in the regional cities of Hiroshima and Sendai in promoting 
piano culture in the late Meiji period. 20 

Japan readily internalized western modernity, which although a colonial 
or imperial modernity was not felt to be an imposed burden. There was 
ready take-up of western dress, food, architecture, literature, art and music. 
As well as western diplomacy, uniforms, military bands, the Japanese elite 


19 Kraus, p. 9. 

20 M. Sakamoto, "Meiji makki no chiho piano-kai to purotesutanto-kei jogakko: 
Sendai to Hiroshima no jirei kara (Japanese local piano circles and protestant girls 
schools in the late Meiji period: sampling from Sendai and Hiroshima)." Toho gaknen 
daigaku kenkyil kiyo 24,1998, pp. 27-44. 
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mastered ballroom dancing with decollete partners as a diplomatic skill in the 
Rokumeikan pavilion built especially for receiving foreign dignitaries. This 
extended to a modern military (replete with military bands and uniforms), 
to fighting modern wars with China and Russia, and acquiring colonial pos¬ 
sessions. Ironically, Japan exercised the same gunboat diplomacy that it had 
experienced at the hand of America, and in 1876 forced Korea to open its ports 
in the (unequal) Treaty of Kanghwa. Robinson says Japan used modernity 
as a form of coercion in Korea. 21 Japan also acquired concessions in Chinese 
cities, which put them side by side with European colonial modernity, signifi¬ 
cant for classical music and jazz. 22 


Government policy: top-down imposition 

The intensive take-up of western music in Japan started as officially driven 
policy: the formation of military bands, the creation of songs for a school music 
curriculum, and the establishment of music teacher training colleges. It was 
not left to chance, but was fostered by bringing in foreign experts (oyatoi gai- 
kokujin) in music as in other areas. 23 The Meiji government promoted a number 
of slogans to encapsulate its policies, such as "Civilization and Enlighten¬ 
ment" (bunmei kaika), "Rich country and strong military" (fukoku kyohei). 24 The 
most telling policy slogan was "Leave Asia, enter Europe" ( Datsu-A nyu-O), 
which first appeared in an anonymous editorial in Jiji Shinpd, March 16,1885, 


21 M.E. Robinson. Korea's twentieth-century odyssey. Honolulu, University of Hawaii 
Press, 2007. 

22 Andrew F. Jones, Yellow music: media culture and colonial modernity in the Chinese 
jazz age, Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2001; Taylor E. Atkins, Blue Nippon: 
authenticating jazz in Japan, Durham [N.C.]; London, Duke University Press, 2001. 

23 In the area of music they included Luther Whiting Mason (1818-96; in Japan 
1880-82), Franz Eckert (1852-1916; in Japan 1879-89), Rudolf Dittrich (1861-1919; in 
Japan 1888-94). See Luciana Galliano, Luciana. Yogaku: Japanese music in the twentieth 
century, Lanham, MD, Scarecrow Press, 2002, pp. 39-43. 

24 The first western music in this era was the military bands, first introduced by 
Satsuma and Choshu clans in the 1850s. These were significant in laying a foundation 
for the development of civilian bands and orchestras, and brass bands which are still a 
popular club activity in Japanese high schools. 
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attributed to the demagogue Fukuzawa Yukichi. Japan's move to become 
an insider of western classical music through the Meiji government's policy 
of introducing western music into schools was a thorough-going case of 
Datsu-A nyu-O. 

The government's first effort towards this goal was having the gagaku court 
musicians create suitable songs to teach primary school children. Court musi¬ 
cians were also made to learn western instruments to perform for visiting for¬ 
eign dignitaries. The next step was to send ministry of education bureaucrat 
Izawa Shuji to Boston to study music. He returned with music educator Luther 
Whiting Mason, and together they set up a school music system and a music 
teacher training institution, the Ongaku Torishirabe Gakari, later called the 
Tokyo School of Music (now the Tokyo University of the Arts). It dominated 
music nationally providing the ultimate cachet, although the Kansai region 
had more influence from private music teaching by refugees. The genre of 
school songs generated by successive governmental bodies as core curricu¬ 
lum was highly influential in the school music of Korea and China. Japan's 
tertiary music education system focused almost exclusively on western music 
till the postwar period, which meant that teachers had no training in Japanese 
music. Not until 2002 was an attempt made to bring Japanese music into the 
formal secondary curriculum, with still faltering results. 


Japanese colonial influence 

The secure place of western music in military and educational contexts spear¬ 
headed the transfer of western musical culture to Korea and China during the 
period of Japan's imperial expansion (1895-1945). 25 Izawa Shuji implemented 
a Japanese style education system in Taiwan from 1895, including music edu¬ 
cation. A similar system was set up in Korea. From 1895, Japan (especially 
Tokyo) became a metropolitan centre, a mecca, for the study of music and 
music pedagogy. Many students went to conservatoriums in Tokyo and Osaka 


25 Japan controlled Taiwan from 1895, Korea from 1910, and Manchuria from 1931, 
parts of China progressively, and after 1941 extensive territories in South-East Asia 
and Oceania. 
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from China, Korea and Taiwan and this led to the development of school 
songs in those countries. Japan was a surrogate "West" in East Asia. Japan's 
thoroughgoing implanting of western musical culture in its education system 
and in public life was mirrored in China's striving towards a modern western 
musical culture. Kraus states: "the demand for pianos [in China; we could 
also add Japan and Korea] reflects improved living standards, an insatiable 
thirst for music which is stimulated by consistent education, and perhaps by 
Victorian patterns of social aspiration". 26 

The influence of missionaries and mission schools was also strong in Korea 
and China, independently of Japan. Western music was first introduced 
into China by Christian missionaries. Similarly in Korea, western music first 
entered the country in the 1880s with missionary activity, and this impact 
was further strengthened by Japanese influence, especially through the edu¬ 
cation system in the colonial period. Whether imposed or willingly embraced, 
many Koreans studied music in Japan in this period, and continued to pursue 
excellence in western music after liberation in 1945, in the process contrib¬ 
uting to the marginalization and devaluing of indigenous music. Although 
Japanese cultural influence was not as direct in China as in Korea, after 1895 
many Chinese musicians and music educators studied in Japan. Kraus refers 
to the influence of Japanese school songs and military songs, and to Japanese 
patronage of the composer Jiang Wenye who published music in Japan under 
the name Koh Bunya in 1936. 27 Release from Japanese domination in 1945 did 
nothing to halt the compelling attraction of western music in China, Korea 
and Taiwan. Despite the turbulence in Japan's former colonies, there was an 
inexorable momentum towards western classical music. In Japan, economic 
recovery soon facilitated the expansion of western music, especially the com¬ 
modification of piano education and culture. In Korea, Taiwan and China, a 
similar expansion had to wait longer for industrial and economic growth, but 
the desire for this music culture remained in wait for that opportunity. 


26 Kraus, p. 38. 

27 Kraus, p. 217; see Bin Ida, Maboroshi no gosenfu: Ko Bunya to iu nihonjin, Tokyo, 
Hakushuisha, 1999. Koh is central to the theme of the 2003 Japanese film by Taiwanese 
director Hou Hsiao-hsien, Cafe Lumiere. 
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Sideways influence: they came to stay, uninvited but welcomed 

There were some unplanned factors—the impact of European emigres and of 
missionaries who set up mission schools, all of whom created opportunities 
for contact with foreign culture in the foreign concessions. Thomber gives a 
fascinating account of the intra-East Asian "cultural contact nebulae" in the 
foreign concessions of cosmopolitan cities such as Shanghai. 28 The Japanese 
government stopped inviting foreign advisers with the disestablishment of 
the concessions in 1899 (although many remained in employment). But in 
their place, another uninvited group started to arrive in Japan: Emigres and 
refugees, especially after 1917 Russian Jews, via Chinese cities such as Harbin 
and Shanghai. Many taught music privately and in the mission schools. Their 
influence was particularly strong in Hanshin (Osaka-Kobe) region. Austrian 
composer and pianist Joseph Laska arrived in Kobe in 1923 having been a 
prisoner-of-war in Siberia from 1916, and was instrumental in the establish¬ 
ment of the Takarazuka Symphony Orchestra. 29 

Missionaries typically established mission schools located in the foreign con¬ 
cessions, offering as a sweetener English and music, rather than Christian¬ 
ity. The foreign concessions in China and Japan (especially Harbin, Shanghai, 
Kobe and Yokohama) were part of a global touring circuit for theatrical enter¬ 
tainers and musicians, and also formed an intra-regional network of enter¬ 
tainment. Conductor Asahina Takashi (1908-2001) had many opportunities to 
work with European musicians in Harbin and Shanghai. 30 There were many 
who studied music abroad; the Japanese especially favoured going to Ger¬ 
many. Influential composers and conductors who studied in Germany in the 


28 K.L. Thornber, "Early Twentieth-Century Intra-East Asian Literary Contact 
Nebulae: Censored Japanese Literature in Chinese and Korean," The Journal of Asian 
Studies 68:03, 2009: pp. 749-775. 

29 I. Suchy, "Verfolgung vertraulich: Musikerinnen-Exil in Japan", Vom Weggehen: 
zum Exil von Kunst und Wissenschaft. S. Wiesenger-Stock, E. Weinzierl and K. Kaiser. 
Wien, Mandelbaum Verlag, 2006, pp. 412-421. 

30 Y. Iwano, Odo rakudo no kokydgaku, Tokyo, Ongaku no tomosha, 1999. 
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prewar period include Yamada Kosaku, 31 Konoe Hidemaro, 32 Kishi Koichi, 
Osawa Hisato, Moroi Saburo. 33 


Bottom-up: the spontaneous desire for western music 

Japan lost its empire, but it could not be stripped of its internalized cultural 
modernity, especially the attraction of piano. An internalization of the west 
caused western music to acquire its own autonomous localized imperative. 
Throughout East Asia, western music was naturalized; it was and is not per¬ 
ceived as foreign. This is an unconscious aspect of westernization; "music" 
was by default western, otherwise, it is necessary to specify "Japanese music" 
(hogaku) or "Korean music" ( kugak ). Private cultivation of music by individu¬ 
als in families became respectable, whereas pre-modern society had regarded 
musicians as social outcasts. Now, with the western model, piano could be 
part of domestic modernity, 34 for both personal enjoyment and cultivation, 
a form of moral or spiritual discipline, and (especially postwar) a source of 
cultural capital useful in the marriage market. 35 Garrett's study of one hun¬ 
dred years of Japanese piano compositions shows the maturity of piano 
culture in Japan. 36 


31 Galliano, pp. 43-51. 

32 K. Ohno, Konoe Hidemaro: Nihon no Okesutora o tsukutta otoko, Tokyo, Kodansha, 
2006. 

33 Galliano, pp. 115-116 et passim. 

34 H. Mizuno, "Kindai no kazoku seikatsu to piano bunka (Modern family life and 
piano culture)." Tetsugaku 106, 2001, pp. 59-91; M. Nishihara, Piano no tanjO: gakki no 
muko ni kindai ga mieru, Tokyo, Kodansha, 1995. 

35 SetByol Choi, High-class women and cultural capital in consolidating high-class bound¬ 
ary. Korean case: females majoring in western classical music, PhD thesis, Yale University, 
1999. 

36 J.U. Garrett, Japanese piano compositions of the last hundred years: a history of piano 
music in Japan and a complete list of Japanese piano compositions, Rice University, PhD, 
1998. 
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(Musical) modernity in the East Asian context 

For the Asian context, modernization stands in stark contrast to tradition. 
Calinescu's analysis posits that modernity is characterized by the notion of 
irreversible time, hence, the notion of progress, rupture with the past, and 
with tradition. 37 Calinescu's model of rupture applies equally to European 
and Asian societies, but it is experienced more dramatically or more trau- 
matically in non-western cultures where the modernization process has been 
more recent and more rapid than most western societies. The later a society 
modernizes, the more rapid the catch-up process becomes, and the tension 
between tradition and modernization is exacerbated. 

Japan was hailed as the first non-western society to modernize, industrialize, 
acquire a colonial empire, fight modem wars, and defeat a European power 
in a modern war (the Russo-Japanese War 1904-05). It was also the first (still 
only) country to have experienced atomic bombing. In the postwar period, 
however, successive East Asian countries travelled a similar path of economic 
development with their own economic miracles, and subsequent consumer 
culture and social development. South Korea experienced compressed moder¬ 
nity from the 1990s. Currently China is catching up to Japan and South Korea 
not only industrially and economically, but also culturally. Significantly, 
these three were part of the pre-modem Sino-sphere, so share similar cultural 
foundations, and in the first half of the twentieth century they were part of the 
Japanese Empire, so share similar experiences of Asian modernity through 
Japan's influence. Even in the postwar period, Japan has been a model for East 
Asian countries. 

Calinescu carefully distinguishes two modernities, in conflict with each 
other. 38 First is the bourgeois middle-class modernity which was a stage in the 
history of western civilization, a product of scientific and historical progress, 
and of the industrial revolution, of sweeping economic and social changes 
brought about by capitalism. It was a doctrine of progress, concerned with 
time, the cult of reason, the ideal of freedom, and could only emerge when 


37 M. Calinescu, M. Five Faces of Modernity: Modernism, Avant-Garde, Decadence, 
Kitsch, Postmodernism. Durham, Duke University Press, 1987. 

38 Calinescu, pp. 41-42. 
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a bourgeois class was formed. He distinguishes this from artistic modernity, 
an aesthetic concept which led to artistic modernism. Essentially romantic 
in its radical anti-bourgeois attitudes, it expresses the alienation of the mod¬ 
ern writer and artist, and rejects philistinism, and the ugliness of modernity. 
Although a number of literary and art movements associated with artistic 
modernism entered Japan in the early twentieth century contemporaneously 
with their emergence in the West, it is the former bourgeois modernity which 
is applicable to the reception of western music, and the piano in particular, in 
Japan. Modernism in Japanese music did not emerge till the postwar period, 
but western music played a role in Japan's modernization, as we have seen. 39 

According to Arif Dirlik there is no such thing as post-colonial modernity; 
colonial modernity he argues is the foundation of global modernity, and is 
responsible for the hierarchies between different modernities. He suggests 
that East Asian modernity is not recognized as equally valid as western 
modernity, contrary to Tani Barlow's dictum: "modernity of non-European 
colonies is as indisputable as the colonial core of European modernity". 40 A lot 
has been written about Japan's initial appropriation or localization of moder¬ 
nity, the Taisho and early Showa periods (1912-1945) being the major focus. 
In Jordan Sand's 41 analysis, the Meiji period was the age of "civilization" ( bun- 
mei), whereas the Taisho period preference for "culture" ( bunka ) was actu¬ 
ally a code word for modem western culture and by extension modernity 
in general. The bunka jutaku were modern style houses built in the 1920s and 
1930s for wealthy Osaka merchants and manufacturers who moved out from 
the crowded downtown Osaka quarters to newly developed areas along the 
private railway networks. These larger hybrid style houses featured a west¬ 
ern-style room that could accommodate a piano. Magnate Kobayashi Ichizo 
established the Hankyu department store in Osaka and the Hankyu railway 


39 See also Galliano, pp. 31-39. 

40 Tani E. Barlow, Formations of colonial modernity in East Asia. Durham, Duke Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1997. 

41 Jordan Sand, "The cultured life as contested space: dwelling and discourse in the 
1920s" in John Clarke and Elise K. Tipton, Being Modern in Japan: Culture and Society 
from the 1910s to the 1930s, Sydney: Australian Humanities Research Foundation, 2000, 
pp. 99-118. 
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line and developed property adjacent to the routes. 42 The word "modern" 
(modern) was also in currency: it was a marker for new fashions and types of 
entertainment. New modern media of phonograph and radio brought west¬ 
ern music to people in their homes as well as public places and formal educa¬ 
tion system. 

The consideration of modernity in Japan and other East Asian cultures con¬ 
tributes to a critique of Euro-centric discourses of modernity. I do not want to 
imply that East Asian musical modernity is uniform, just as the European one 
was not. Even within Japan, there are subtle (and some not so subtle) differ¬ 
ences between the musical modernity of Tokyo and that of Osaka. However, 
the narratives of Japan's modern reception of western music have been Tokyo¬ 
centric. A focus on musical modernity in Osaka in the 1920s, for example, can 
help to relativize this kind of history of twentieth century Japanese music. In 
Tokyo, there was a national institution, the Tokyo Music School, which was 
led by the Meiji government policy of westernization. By comparison, in the 
Osaka region, private music schools with more freedom were set up, through 
the impetus of private capital, and the influence of emigre musicians. Now 
that we are all globalized (and homogenized), what is the point of investi¬ 
gating the process by which Japan re-defined itself culturally and musically 
from the 1870s? According to Dirlik's logic, the experience of modernity at 
that time laid the foundation for global modernity. Rather than homogeniza¬ 
tion, we see stark differences and hierarchies, which could count for the faint 
praise given to Asian musicians. 

Up to the 1920s, the Japanese thought they could enter the international arena 
by selectively adopting aspects of western music, and building on their exist¬ 
ing music could, and should, create a new national music. On Japan's efforts at 
balancing authenticity and tradition, Eisenstein writes, "One focus of the Jap¬ 
anese discourse of modernity was the search for Japanese authenticity in this 
new international modem setting. That search oscillated between the nega¬ 
tion of modernity—defined mostly as western modernity—as undermining 
the true Japanese sprit or pristine nature and the appropriation of modernity 


42 Consumer culture developed in tandem with railways. There were a number 
of private railway lines in the Osaka region, with terminus stations in Osaka linked 
with department stores: Hankyu, Kintetsu, Keihan—see Takeshi Hara, 'Minto' Osaka 
tai 'Teito' Tokyo: shiso to shite no Kansai shitetsu, Tokyo: Kodansha, 1998. 
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manifest in attempts to identify a truly Japanese, as against other, western, 
modernity, which sometimes even presented the technological success of 
the Japanese as proof of the superiority of Japanese spiritual sensibilities". 43 
Further, "As in all non-western societies... one focus of the Japanese discourse 
of modernity was the search for authenticity in face of the "onslaught" of the 
West, especially the exploration of Japanese tradition as a possible repository 
of such authenticity. [This included]... the search for a modern Japanese iden¬ 
tity and authenticity". 44 It is apparent from the analysis in this chapter that 
music proved to be an exception to the search for Japanese uniqueness. 45 

By the 1920s, a naturalization of western music had occurred making it the 
default; it was familiar to Japanese, whereas Japanese music became exotic, if 
not antiquated and backward. This is obvious in film music, opera and dance 
music. Even if a pre-modem Japanese theme is being presented, there may be 
no more than a tokenistic, coloristic use of traditional instruments. Japanese 
classical composition is prone to draw on folkloristic elements (such as haiku) 
especially if the intended audience is western or international. Then by the 
1940s, this became a serious problem, leading to public debate about "Over¬ 
coming Modernity". The backlash against westernization led to the assertion 
that a non-western modernity could be achieved. 


Dilemmas of modernity: the Overcoming Modernity debate, I 942 

A public debate was conducted on the theme of Overcoming Modernity by 
panels of public intellectuals in Kyoto in 1942, just after the outbreak of the 
Pacific War; the subsequent essays were serialized in Child Koran The thrust 
of the symposium was to find ways to recover Japanese essence lost through 
Meiji modernization; to rid Japan of western influence; to liberate Asia from 


43 S.N. Eisenstein, Japanese Civilization, University of Chicago Press, 1995, p. 432. 

44 Eisenstein, p. 433. 

45 An exception to the exception is the discourse by some ethnomusicologists about 
the uniqueness of Japanese music, based on "scientific" claims about the uniqueness 
of the Japanese brain in the perception of sound. 

46 Tetsuo Najita and H.D. Harootunian, "Japan's revolt against the west", in Bob 
Wakabayashi (ed.). Modern Japanese thought, Cambridge; New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1998, pp. 207-272; R. Calichman, Overcoming modernity: cultural iden¬ 
tity in wartime Japan, New York, Columbia University Press, 2008. 
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western dominance; to strive for a balance between modernity and tradition. 
Of particular interest is the contribution of the prominent composer Moroi 
Saburo (1903-77). 47 Moroi made a trenchant critique of modern music (that 
is, western music), especially romantic music. This must have been difficult 
for him as a composer and a Beethoven specialist, who had started his musi¬ 
cal education by learning piano as a child, progressing to German immigrant 
teachers, 48 and then studied piano and composition in Germany. He followed 
with a brief, perfunctory appraisal of Japan's indigenous music, and the Meiji 
period knee-jerk importation of western music. He critiqued in particular the 
limitations of Japan's contemporary music culture, because it was too perfor¬ 
mance-based, while composition by Japanese was seen as secondary, and was 
not positively evaluated by concert audiences. He also claimed it had been 
mediated by mediocre western musicians who had come to Japan. He argued 
that the spirit of Japanese music needed to be recovered, but not necessarily 
the materials. He criticized the easy incorporation of folk music into western- 
style composition. He claimed that Japanese modernity was fundamentally 
different from western modernity. 

Although Moroi's essay questions the excessive valorizing of western music 
(among other aspects of western culture), for him basically the trajectory of 
western music was unstoppable, and was resumed fully after 1945, as it was 
also in Korea, Taiwan and China. Military songs and march music remained 
ineluctably western music. The debates did little to displace piano or western 
music in general, although some repertoire (American, British and French) 
fell out of favour, and the times had a big effect on composers. Jazz returned 
with a vengeance after 1945. This anti-western discourse has to be viewed 
against the wartime context, when many intellectuals had to "recant" leftist 
or excessively western leanings, or be imprisoned. 


Cultural capital 

Three recent studies by Asian American students of western classical music, 
who failed to follow through the ultimate trajectory of professional pianist, 
reflect deeply on the prominence of Asian musicians in the world of western 


47 His essay is translated in full in Calichman, pp. 64-76. 

48 Willy Bnrdas 1867-1924; Leonid Kochanski, 1893-1980; in Japan 1923-31 and 
1953-66. 
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classical music, and the prominence of western classical music in East Asia. In 
her study of the success of East Asians in classical music in the United States, 
Yoshihara Mari summarizes her position: 49 

Asians' ascendancy in classical music was shaped by the history of western 
imperialism in the nineteenth century, the push for modernization in East 
Asia from the late-nineteenth to mid-twentieth century, and the process of 
globalization in the late twentieth century. Precisely because of its western 
origin and its association with modernity and high culture, classical music 
has served an important social and cultural function for Asians. Classical 
music training has become a form of cultural capital that promises upward 
social mobility and a place in the western and global world. Although the 
economic realities of classical music generally betray such promises, the lure 
of entry into the realm of high culture and upper-middle class society has 
led many Asian and Asian American families to make an enormous invest¬ 
ment in their children's pursuit of classical music. 

The flow of classical music was by no means a unidirectional one from West 
to East. Rather, Asian governments, elite intellectuals, and individual musi¬ 
cians and their audiences created their own meanings out of western music 
and used it for their own, often conflicting goals. In the process, classical 
music has come to mean far more than a musical form that is specifically 
European or western. Asians have created meanings of classical music in 
ways that could not have been predicted by those who originally introduced 
it to East Asia in the nineteenth century. 

Similar studies have been made by Okon Hwang and Choi SetByol about the 
case of South Korea. 50 

Choi explores "the role of the high-class female in devising 'cultural capital' 
in maintaining high-class boundaries under rapid social change as exempli¬ 
fied by the cultivation of western classical music". 51 She argues that majoring 


49 Yoshihara Mari, Musicians from a Different Shore: Asians and Asian Americans in 
Classical Music, Philadelphia, Temple University Press, 2007, pp. 6-7. 

50 Okon Hwang, Western art music in Korea: Everyday experience and cultural critique, 
PhD thesis, Wesleyan University, 2001; Choi, 1999. 

51 Choi, 1999. 
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in western classical music provides the highest form of cultural capital, but 
one which cannot be obtained in the absence of economic capital in South 
Korean society. Hwang argues that "although western art music was intro¬ 
duced to Korea only about a hundred years ago, it has become a dominating 
cultural force in the country." 52 Her dissertation investigates both elite and 
ordinary aspirants' experience, attempts to make sense of the central place of 
western art music in South Korea, in "a struggle to understand my own cul¬ 
tural identity situated within the larger cultural context called Korea". In sup¬ 
port of her argument that "Western art music became associated with cultural 
sophistication and prestige", 53 she quotes a survey of white-collar workers in 
the Seoul metropolitan area to reveal instrumental preferences for the music 
education of their children: piano (53.6%), violin (16 percent), guitar (9.1%), 
flute (3.6%), cello (1.5%), Korean traditional instrument kayageum (1.1%), har¬ 
monica (0.9%), (other), none (7.4%). She confirms that in South Korea "music" 
means western art music. 54 She argues that the Confucian legacy of East Asian 
countries coincides with economic success and with the dominance of and 
enthusiasm for western art music. 55 

But there have been problems of acceptance by European music commu¬ 
nities. (Stereo)-typically: "Japanese/Asian musicians are technically com¬ 
petent but are not expressive; they do not/cannot understand the music." 
Hence, the usefulness of the international piano competition as a yardstick 
of competence. After more than one hundred years, of course, the full force 
of East Asian efforts and determination to succeed has borne fruit, and there 
is wide acceptance of outstanding individuals. Asian musicians are found in 
most major orchestras in western countries. In Melbourne, Hiroyuki Iwaki, 
for over twenty years the Chief Conductor of the Melbourne Symphony 
Orchestra is an example of local acceptance. Recognition has also been given 
in Australia to pianists William Chen, Kenji Fujimura, violinists Miwako Abe 
and Miki Tsunoda, composer Julian Yu and many others. 


52 Hwang, 2001, p. 12. 

53 Hwang, 2001, p. 22. 

54 Hwang, 2001, pp. 30-31. 

55 Hwang, 2001, pp. 177-179. 
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If it had been purely a matter of outside compulsion to adopt western art 
music, we must ask why Japan did not abandon this project after 1899, with 
the renegotiation of the unequal treaties, when they ceased employing the 
foreign advisors. Why were the emigre and refugee musicians so avidly wel¬ 
comed even after 1899? Why did (South) Korea continue the music education 
system imposed by the Japanese colonial system after liberation from Japa¬ 
nese rule? Why did China, after the virulently anti-western Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion, revert with a vengeance to the pursuit of western art music, particularly 
the piano for children's education and for national culture, along with the 
market economy? Japan went through its own anti-western period, analogous 
to China's Cultural Revolution, from 1931 to 1945, when it had the debates 
on Overcoming Modernity, and seriously explored the possibility of moder¬ 
nity which was Japanese but not western. Western art music came through 
that virtually unscathed. It had acquired a value that transcended cultural 
imperialism. 

The desire or thirst for western music, especially piano, was not political, but 
cultural, symbolic of a cluster of values which were new and highly seductive 
to middle class families, especially mothers and daughters. It represented a 
new kind of cultural capital which was more international or global, rather 
than local. This is why even though colonial Japan provided many means of 
accessing this international culture, it was not tainted as Japanese but could 
be seen as a pathway towards the high culture of the west. It often had asso¬ 
ciations of romance and liberation, even though the means to achieve such a 
level required drudgery. According to Hwang, the Confucian virtues of disci¬ 
pline to achieve status were significant in the Korean context. 

Is European music a universal language? It is actually a local music. And yet 
modern East Asian nations have entered that musical culture and made it 
their own. It has become naturalized, and for many high-achieving Asian 
musicians active globally, their identity is formed first by their work as musi¬ 
cians rather than their ethnic background. 56 For music, modernization is syn¬ 
onymous with westernization. For the time being, art music of "the west" is at 
the top of the cultural hierarchy for those striving for global modernity, while 
world music (comprising "the rest" of ethnic musics) comes second. 


56 Yoshihara, 2007. 



Chapter Thirteen 

Popular Music, Cultural Memory and Everyday 
Aesthetics 

Andy Bennett 


Central to the cultural turn in humanities 
and social sciences scholarship is a reinter¬ 
pretation of culture not as the consequence 
of socio-economic forces, nor the product of 
capitalist post-industrial expansion; rather 
culture is recast as a reflexive process encap¬ 
sulating elements of the former but consid¬ 
ering their significance within a framework 
of lifestyle projects constructed by active 
agents through everyday practices of cultural 
consumption. 1 Early forays into the field of 
cultural consumption as a reflexive process 
inscribed it with a rhetoric of resistance and 
opposition derived from first generation cul¬ 
tural studies analyses. 2 Subsequent work, 
however, has been more invested in the idea 
of plotting the contemporary cultural ter¬ 
rain not as a dominant mainstream with a 
series of oppositional offshoots, but rather as 


1 D. Chaney, The Cultural Turn: Scene Setting Essays on Contemporary Cultural History, 
London, Routledge, 1994; D. Chaney, Lifestyles, London, Routledge, 1996. 

2 See, for example, J. Fiske, Understanding Popular Culture, London, Routledge, 1989; 
J. Fiske, Reading the Popular, London, Routledge, 1989. 
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inherently pluralistic and fragmented. 3 The concept of lifestyle has thus 
become framed not as a necessarily oppositional form, but rather a means 
through which individuals mark out collective identities for themselves 
demarcated through collective cultural practices. 

Within the transforming arena of analytical approaches that characterise the 
fields of consumerism, identity and lifestyle research, popular music has 
become a significant topic of academic study and debate. Signalled by Frith's 
landmark study The Sociology of Rock (later republished as Sound Affects), aca¬ 
demic research on popular music has gathered considerable momentum over 
the last three decades with a central focus being upon the significance of pop¬ 
ular music as a cultural resource in everyday life. 4 As discussions continue 
regarding the fixity or not of musical taste and attendant stylistic expression 
within fields of class, gender, ethnicity and so on, 5 the horizons of popular 
music research have, at the same time, broadened considerably to embrace a 
new series of analytical and empirical foci in which issues of 'value', 'authen¬ 
ticity' and 'transcendence' have assumed centre field. 6 

There is also increasing awareness of an emergent set of critical questions 
relating to the generational impact of popular music and the extent to which 
questions of value, authenticity and transcendence, as these coalesce around 
musical practices and resources, are becoming tied to collective articulations 
of cultural memory. As research across a variety of popular music genres in 


3 D. Chaney, Cultural Change and Everyday Life, Basingstoke, Palgrave, 2002. 

4 S. Frith, The Sociology of Rock, London, Constable, 1978; A. Bennett, Culture and 
Everyday Life, London, Sage, 2005. 

5 G.H. Lewis, "Who Do You Love?: The Dimensions of Musical Taste," in J. Lull (ed.) 
Popular Music and Communication, 2nd ed., London, Sage, 1992; A. Bennett, "Subcultures 
or Neo-Tribes?: Rethinking the Relationship Between Youth, Style and Musical Taste," 
Sociology vol. 33 no. 3, 1999, pp. 599-617; D. Hesmondhalgh, "Subcultures, Scenes 
or Tribes? None of the Above," Journal of Youth Studies vol. 8 no. 1, 2005, pp. 21-40; 
A. Bennett, Culture and Everyday Life. 

6 M. Bull, Sounding Out the City: Personal Stereos and the Management of Everyday 
Life, Oxford, Berg, 2000; T. DeNora, Music in Everyday Life, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 2000; A. Hennion, "Those Things That Hold Us Together: Taste and 
Sociology," Cultural Sociology vol. 1, no. 1, 2007, pp. 97-114. 
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specific local and national contexts is beginning to reveal, ageing and biogra¬ 
phy, together with associated processes of remembering and critical reflec¬ 
tion, must now be considered key elements in an analysis and interpretation 
of popular music's social and cultural meaning. 7 Long-term cultural invest¬ 
ment in particular musical genres by ageing audiences, together with their 
re-presentation via the lens of cultural memory, is now articulated in a variety 
of ways, manifesting itself at both the institutional level of the cultural indus¬ 
tries 8 and in mundane, everyday practice. 9 Within this, the extent to which 
popular music is now marked by indices of canonical representation, history 
and heritage is particularly telling. 10 If popular music studies once strived 
to understand and interpret the cultural value of popular music through 
the embodied meaning of text as signified, for example, on the surface of 
the body 11 or through associated physical mobilisations such as dance, 12 an 
emergent school of research and scholarship is moving quickly to assimilate 
new ideas about musical value centring upon reflexive practices grounded in 
shared notions of generational experience and articulations of cultural mem¬ 
ory as a direct link from the past to the present. 13 


Cultural memory 

As the current trend for what can be regarded as 'cultural memory' stud¬ 
ies serves to illustrate, the 'memory boom' of the late 20th and early 21st 


7 A. Bennett, "Punks Not Dead: The Significance of Punk Rock for an Older 
Generation of Fans," Sociology vol. 40, no. 1, 2006, pp. 219-35. 

8 V. Schmutz, "Retrospective Cultural Consecration in Popular Music," American 
Behavioral Scientist vol. 48 no. 11, 2005, pp. 1510-1523. 

9 A. Bennett, "Punks Not Dead," pp. 219-35. 

10 A. Bennett, '"Heritage rock': Rock Music, Re-presentation and Heritage Discourse," 
Poetics (forthcoming). 

11 D. Hebdige, Subculture: The Meaning of Style, London, Routledge, 1979. 

12 H. Thomas, The Body, Dance and Cultural Theory, Basingstoke, Palgrave, 2003; 
B. Malbon, Clubbing: Dancing, Ecstasy and Vitality, London, Routledge, 1999; W. Tsitsos, 
"Rules of Rebellion: Slamdancing, Moshing, and the American Alternative Scene," 
Popular Music vol. 18 no. 3, 1999, pp. 397-414. 

13 T. DeNora, Music in Everyday Life. 
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centuries 14 is inextricably bound up with an intense process of mediatisa- 
tion that has increasingly characterised developed nations since the 1950s. 15 
Indeed, according to van Dijck, the very essence of cultural memory is insepa¬ 
rable from what she terms 'mediated memories'. 16 For van Dijck, such con¬ 
tinuity between cultural and mediated memory underscores a struggle as 
individuals strive to define themselves and their collective local/regional 
and national identities against a dominant referential tapestry of mediated 
images and discourses. While such an approach is instructive in its appraisal 
of how the past is now being re-presented there is arguably at the same time a 
danger of over-stating the power of the mediated memory to engender cultural 
memory at an everyday level. While it is clearly difficult to dispute the fact 
that audio-visual media, including more recent innovations such as the inter¬ 
net, have largely surpassed other forms of documenting the past, the implicit 
contention that this in some way reduces or essentialises the flow of informa¬ 
tion through which cultural memories are established and articulated is prob¬ 
lematic. Rather, it could be argued that one palpable effect of the mediated 
memory has been a diversification of the ways in which the past is remembered 
and re-presented. Thus, rather than struggling with a narrowly codified, not 
to say monolithic, set of representations, late modern individuals may find 
within the realms of mediated memory multiple frames of reference through 
which to organise and rehearse their own personal memories of the past. 

Such a way of reframing mediated memory as an impetus for articulation of 
cultural memory is given further grounding if the concept cultural memory 
is positioned within contemporary debates regarding the nature of culture 
and its relationship to everyday life. Thus, according to Chaney, one salient 
feature of culture in the late modern period has been an increasing process of 
fragmentation. 17 By this, Chaney is not referring to a waning of culture as a 


14 A. Huyssen, Twilight Memories: Marking Time in a Culture of Amnesia, London, 
Routledge, 1995; Huyssen, Present Pasts: Urban Palimpsests and the Politics of Memory, 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2003. 

15 N. Stevenson, Understanding Media Cultures, London, Sage, 1995. 

16 J. van Dijck, Mediated Memories in the Digital Age, Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 2007. 

17 D. Chaney, Cultural Change and Everyday Life. 
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means through which to measure aspects of collective social life; nor does he 
allude to the process of individualisation promoted in Beck's concept of risk 
and uncertainty. 18 Rather, what Chaney is seeking to argue is that formerly 
strident concepts of cultural authority—class, gender, race, region /locality— 
are increasingly ameliorated by new forms of authority—music, fashion, tour¬ 
ism, television, internet and so on—that now act as cultural barometers for the 
way in which people construct and articulate individual and collective identi¬ 
ties. As such, the pathways to the formation of cultural identities utilised by 
contemporary individuals is becoming increasingly diverse and is no longer 
exclusively tied to traditional communities and their associated ways of life. 
Such contemporary shifts in the nature and definition of 'culture' have signifi¬ 
cant implications for our understanding of 'cultural memory' as a presence in 
everyday life. To reiterate a point made above, the process of mediatisation, 
together with rising centrality of consumer and related cultural industries, 
has been a facet of social life since at least the middle of the 20th century. It 
follows then that cultural memory, as much as cultural identity, is produced 
through the appropriation of the myriad goods, images and texts produced 
by the media and cultural industries and the collective cultural experiences to 
which the latter give rise over the life-course. 

To this extent, the late 20th century and early 21st century has seen a rapid 
diversification in the potential avenues through which cultural memories are 
constructed and meanings inscribed within them. Among the array of prod¬ 
ucts, images and texts that inform cultural memory making in late moder¬ 
nity, popular music plays a significant role. Since the advent of rock 'n' roll 
in the mid-1950s, popular music has gained increasing cultural significance, 
often serving as an index for trends in cultural and socio-political thought. 19 
Although marketed initially as a cultural accessory of 'youth', popular music 
is increasingly regarded as a soundtrack for particular generational experi¬ 
ences. At the time of writing, almost every living generation in the devel¬ 
oped world can associate the origins of a particular genre of popular music 


18 U. Beck, The Risk Society: Towards a New Modernity, trans. M. Ritter, London. Sage, 
1992. 

19 I. Chambers, Urban Rhythms: Pop Music and Popular Culture. London, Macmillan, 
1985. 
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associated with the time of their youth. 20 Indeed, as research is beginning to 
demonstrate, the collective cultural memories often built around popular 
music have functioned as an important generational steer, providing particu¬ 
lar generations with an on-going sense of themselves and the their developing 
collective cultural identities. 21 


Popular music and aesthetics 

Key to understanding popular music's distinctive place in the process of cul¬ 
tural memory making is its significance as a cultural platform for particular 
modes of aesthetic experience and understanding. Such a process is facilitated 
through the deeply personal levels of meaning that individuals often attach 
to musical texts and performers. As Frith has argued, more than any other 
popular cultural form, with the possible exception of sport, popular music 
often becomes so integrated into an individual's sense of self that they feel a 
personal ownership of particular performers and texts. 22 This sense of musi¬ 
cal ownership can, in turn, inform the way that individuals experience the 
world, their place within it, and their relationship to those around them. Ini¬ 
tially, work addressing such aesthetic qualities of musical experience couched 
these in terms a homological perspective whereby the aesthetic dimensions 
of music were considered tied into structural experiences of class, race gen¬ 
der and so on. 23 In addition to music itself, a range of other associated cul¬ 
tural products, notably items of fashion and style were similarly theorised as 


20 A. Bennett, "'As Young As You Feel': Youth as Cultural Discourse," in eds 
P. Hodkinson and W. Dieke. Youth Culture: Scenes, Subcultures and Tribes, London, 
Routledge, 2007. 

21 A. Bennett, "'Heritage rock'." 

22 S. Frith, "Towards an Aesthetic of Popular Music," in eds R. Leppert and 
S. McClary Music and Society: The Politics of Composition, Performance and Reception, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1987; see also D. Cavicchi, Tramps Like Us: 
Music and Meaning Among Springsteen Fans, New York: Oxford University Press, 1998. 

23 See, for example, A. McRobbie and J. Garber, "Girls and Subcultures: An 
Exploration," in eds S. Hall and T. Jefferson Resistance Through Rituals: Youth Subcultures 
in Post-War Britain, London, Hutchinson, 1976; P. Willis, Profane Culture, London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978; I. Chambers, Urban Rhythms. 
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homologically organised props in the construction of structurally determined 
collective cultural identities. 24 The cultural turn began to prise apart such 
taken for granted assumptions, suggesting instead that the aesthetic dimen¬ 
sions of musical experience were grounded in a more individualised, phe¬ 
nomenologically situated experience of the world. In the last twenty years, 
such aesthetic dimensions of popular music are argued to have become more 
clearly pronounced as the opportunities for accessing and consuming music 
have become increasingly varied. This is cogently illustrated by Bull in his 
instructive work on everyday uses of personal stereo technology. 25 As Bull 
observes, no longer tethered to the domestic space of the home, through the 
use of such technology individuals are free to extend their immersion in a pri¬ 
vately experienced, personally constructed soundscape out into public space. 
At the same time, individual experience of particular visual stimuli associ¬ 
ated with both urban and rural settings is significantly altered by the cus¬ 
tomised soundtrack that they impose upon it. As Bull's findings illustrate, the 
new sonic spaces opened up by personal stereo technology provide alterna¬ 
tive frames of reference for listeners in the negotiation of their everyday sur¬ 
roundings. Individuals thus ground their perceptions of visual stimuli in the 
musical soundtrack that accompanies them during their daily routine, often 
constructing elaborate fictions in which spatial and personal encounters are 
inscribed with meanings derived from musical sound-bytes that accompany 
personal stereo users on their daily round. 

The findings of Bull's work correspond with DeNora's contention that the 
social meaning of music is inherently complex, highly nuanced and inher¬ 
ently bound up with individual experience and memory. 26 Indeed, for 
DeNora, it is precisely this quality of music that renders it such a criti¬ 
cal resource in the process of identity construction. Moving beyond more 
conventional understandings of identity, as these have been positioned in 


24 S. Hall and T. Jefferson (eds) Resistance Through Rituals: Youth Subcultures in Post- 
War Britain, London: Hutchinson, 1976. 

25 M. Bull, Sounding Out the City: Personal Stereos and the Management of Everyday 
Life, Oxford, Berg, 2000; M. Bull, "No dead Air! The iPod and the Culture of Mobile 
Listening," Leisure Studies vol. 24 no. 4, 2005, pp. 343-355. 

26 T. DeNora, Music in Everyday Life. 
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relation to music, DeNora focuses upon the reflective and introspective aspects 
of identity making, rather than the outwardly visual, sartorial qualities that 
often pre-figure research on music audiences and their attachment to particu¬ 
lar musical genres and texts. 27 For DeNora, it is in the context of these, often 
quite intangible, aspects of identity making that music serves most cogently 
as a framing resource; music functions as a primary means through which 
everyday experiences, both past and present, are worked through and made 
sense of. In this way music, thus, performs a key role in the continual process 
of reflection and reassessment through which individuals impose order and 
meaning on their lives. A key aspect of this is the pivotal part music plays 
in the animation of memory. According to DeNora, music critically enables 
the process of remembering and re-evaluating events in the past and thus in 
facilitating a personal tracking of biographical development, punctuating key 
moments in the life-course. The memories re-kindled by music are thus key to 
individuals' understanding of themselves in the present and also, according 
to DeNora, enable the plotting of future development: 

Reliving experience through music....in so far as it is experienced as an 
identification with or of 'the past', is part of the work of producing oneself 
as a coherent being over time, part of producing a retrospection that is in 
turn a projection into the future, a cuing in how to proceed. 28 

While the work of DeNora, Bull and others situated within the field of music 
and everyday life 29 undoubtedly moves the understanding of music's role in 
relation to the formation of identity in an important new direction, its lack 
of concern with music's significance in a more collective, socially articulated 
sense is problematic. This is not to advocate a return to homology; on the 
contrary, as noted above a critical aspect of the music and everyday life schol¬ 
arship is its decentring of homology as an accepted analytical framework 
within studies of music and the social. Nevertheless, if we are to fully com- 


27 See, for example, P. Willis, Profane Culture ; D. Weinstein, Heavy Metal: The Music 
and its Culture, 2nd edn, New York: Da Capo Press, 2000. 

28 T. DeNora, Music in Everyday Life, p. 66. 

29 See, for example, A. Hennion, "Those Things That Hold Us Together: Taste and 
Sociology," Cultural Sociology vol. 1 no. 1, 2007, pp. 97-114. 
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prehend popular music's role as a platform for aesthetic experience within the 
collective articulation of cultural memory, some revision of the basic tenets 
of the music and everyday life literature is arguably necessary. 


Popular music and lifestyle 

An important development in this respect is the re-introduction of the con¬ 
cept of lifestyle within critical thinking about identity and belonging in con¬ 
temporary social settings. Drawing on Weberian perspectives relating to the 
formation of status groups within society, contemporary exponents of life¬ 
style theory such as Reimer, Chaney and Miles apply the concept as a means 
of examining the ways in which late modern individuals draw upon the cul¬ 
tural resources around them as a means of constructing reflexively articulated 
identities. 30 In this context, the term lifestyle comes to denote clusters of cul¬ 
tural practices, and attendant aesthetic sensibilities, within which such reflex¬ 
ive identities are grounded. Individual lifestyles frequently converge to the 
point that they form the basis for new forms of collective cultural identity in 
late modern social settings. Chaney, in particular, offers an elaborate theory of 
contemporary lifestyles. This is centred around a theoretical model setting out 
and defining what Chaney refers to as lifestyle 'sites' and 'strategies'. Accord¬ 
ing to Chaney, lifestyle sites refer to the 'physical metaphors for the spaces 
that actors can appropriate and control', while strategies denote the 'character¬ 
istic modes of social engagement, or narratives of identity, in which the actors 
concerned can embed the metaphors at hand'. 31 Integral to this application of 
lifestyle is an understanding of cultural meaning in contemporary society not 
as fully fashioned and received by social actors in a passive, uncritical fashion. 
Rather, argues Chaney, the significance of cultural meaning rather relates to 
its status as a reflexive process; through their appropriation and re-working 
of cultural resources, individuals inscribe them with meanings of their own. 


30 B. Reimer, "Youth and Modem Lifestyles," in J. Fornas and G. Bolin (eds) Youth 
Culture in Late Modernity, London, Sage, 1995; D. Chaney, Lifestyles and S. Miles, Youth 
Lifestyles in a Changing World, Buckingham, Open University Press, 2000. 

31 D. Chaney, Lifestyles, p. 92. 
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Since its re-introduction into contemporary sociological thinking, lifestyle 
theory has been frequently criticised as an aspect of what McGuigan refers 
to as 'cultural populism'. 32 Identified with current political trends towards 
neo-liberalism, lifestyle is regarded as uncritically championing the freedom 
of the latter day consumer to freely choose between different identity projects, 
seemingly oblivious to the structural constraints, notably class, gender, race, 
together with other socially ingrained forms of inequality such as poverty and 
disability. More specifically in relation to popular music, such criticisms have 
been levelled against a collective body of work now commonly referred to as 
post-subcultural studies 33 which applies lifestyle as a means of critiquing the 
class-based homological interpretations of subcultural theorists such as Heb- 
dige. 34 In critical accounts of post-subcultural theory, the point is often made 
that to ignore questions of social structure is to effectively de-politicise music 
and style-based cultural formations. 35 In truth, however, Chaney's model of 
lifestyle seeks not to disregard such structural constraints on contemporary 
social life; rather, he is concerned to illustrate how lifestyle sites and strategies 
offer a means for the negotiation of such constraints. Within such processes 
of negotiation, structural constraints may be symbolically worked over and 
worked across. A clear illustration of this in a contemporary idiom is hip hop. 
Despite the early work of theorists such as Gilroy who claimed hip hop as an 
expression of the global African diaspora, 36 this cultural form has proven itself 
resilient to such essentialist forms of theorisation, becoming instead a potent, 
and often highly politicised, form of global youth culture bridging divides 


32 J. McGuigan, Cultural Populism, London, Routledge, 1992. 

33 See A. Bennett, "Subcultures or Neo-Tribes?," pp. 599-617; S. Miles, Youth Lifestyles 
in a Changing World; D. Muggleton, Inside Subculture: The Postmodern Meaning of Style, 
Oxford, Berg, 2000. 

34 D. Hebdige, Subculture: The Meaning of Style, London, Routledge, 1979. 

35 S. Blackman,"Youth Subcultural Theory: A Critical Engagement with the Concept, 
its Origins and Politics, from the Chicago School to Postmodernism," Journal of Youth 
Studies vol. 8 no. 1, 2005, pp. 1-20. 

36 P. Gilroy, The Black Atlantic: Modernity and Double Consciousness, London: Verso, 
1993. 
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between youth from a diverse range of ethnic and cultural backgrounds dis¬ 
persed across the globe. 37 

In considering the aestheticisation of popular music as a means of both per¬ 
forming and negotiating everyday life, the concept of lifestyle then is a useful 
theoretical framing device. Key to its full utilisation, in this respect, is a sophis¬ 
ticated understanding of the key components through which individuals, as 
creative agents, appropriate, re-inscribe and re-represent cultural resources in the 
construction and articulation of lifestyles. 

Appropriation: In all current accounts of lifestyle, the act of appropriation is 
considered coterminous with the act of consumption. Indeed, this rather nar¬ 
row interpretation of appropriation has been readily seized upon in the cul¬ 
tural populism critiques which have been quick to proclaim that late-modern 
lifestyles are open only to those who can afford them; that lifestyles do not 
denote freely chosen identities but are rather symbolic of the economic power 
on which they are built. Such an interpretation, however, falls short of under¬ 
standing the broader sphere of everyday life experience through which indi¬ 
viduals encounter, absorb and make use of physical and symbolic cultural 
resources. Given the often intangible qualities of musical experience and its 
increasing ubiquitousness in the contemporary mediascape, 38 popular music 
warrants particular attention in this respect. Indeed, the everyday appropria¬ 
tion of music can take place at a variety of levels that often involve no direct 
form of economic exchange. For example, a primary medium through which 
individuals experience music is the radio. As a primary interlocutor of pop¬ 
ular music in both private and public spaces, the radio provides a charac¬ 
teristically wide spectrum of music on a daily basis and is relatively easy to 
access. The increasing fragmentation of radio audiences, now as often marked 
by generation as by particular genre-taste, has resulted in the increasing 


37 T. Mitchell, Popular Music and Local Identity: Rock, Pop and Rap in Europe and 
Oceania, London, Leicester University Press, 1996; A. Bennett, Popular Music and Youth 
Culture: Music, Identity and Place, London, Macmillan, 2000. 

38 A. Appadurai, "Disjuncture and Difference in the Global Cultural Economy" in 
ed. M. Featherstone Global Culture: Nationalism, Globalisation and Modernity, London, 
Sage, 1990. 
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specialisation of radio to cater for its diversifying audience. 39 Similarly, the 
increasing availability of popular music via the internet as downloadable 
soundfiles has significantly increased access to music at a relatively low 
cost. 40 

The everyday appropriation of popular music can, therefore, now take place 
in a variety of contexts that are not strictly determined by personal wealth 
and concomitant economic status. Such processes of appropriation as those 
outlined above in turn underscore new ways of understanding the cultural 
value of appropriation. Thus, rather than being always intended to conspicu¬ 
ously demonstrate wealth and status, these more intangible forms of musical 
appropriation bespeak other forms of cultural attachment to and everyday 
uses of music that may function at a more emotive level of aesthetic practice. 
Indeed, such forms of musical appropriation also form an important aspect of 
the way that music is to be understood as a lifestyle resource. Through their 
emotive positioning of music—of which memory may be a pivotal aspect—as 
much as through consumption of music on a more conspicuous level, individ¬ 
uals forge associations with each other through the similar forms of cultural 
value they inscribe within particular musical texts and genres. 

Inscription: The process of inscription denotes the way in which cultural 
resources are symbolically re-worked to assume new, often highly particular¬ 
ised, forms of meaning within lifestyle projects. Typically, exponents of life¬ 
style have examined the process of inscription in relation to the re-working of 
commodities 41 and the cultural demarcation of physical spaces such as subur¬ 
bia and the new inner-city bohemia. 42 Again, it is often the conspicuous value 
of cultural resources as visual demarcators of lifestyle sites and strategies that 
are highlighted in such work. Of equal importance in the forging of aestheti- 


39 H. Glevarec and M. Pinet, "From Liberalization to Fragmentation: A Sociology of 
French Radio Audiences since the 1990s and the Consequences for Cultural Industries 
Theory," Media, Culture & Society vol. 30 no. 2, 2008, pp. 215-238. 

40 See, for example, C. Rojek, "P2P Leisure Exchange: Net Banditry and the Policing 
of Intellectual Property," Leisure Studies vol. 24 no. 4, 2005, pp. 357-69. 

41 S. Miles, Youth Lifestyles in a Changing World. 

42 D. Chaney, Lifestyles. 
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cally aligned cultural groupings, however, is the way in which individuals 
affectively associate themselves with others through their cultural investment 
in particular products, images, texts and so on. Although physically enacted 
performances of common lifestyle association are possible within particular 
local spaces, of which the suburb or gentrified inner-city zone are obvious 
examples in contemporary social settings, lifestyle projects that symbolically 
bond individuals and groups also occur trans-locally and, indeed, globally. 
At such physical distance from each other, parallel articulations of lifestyle 
sites and strategies are enacted primarily at the level of the affective. To 
focus specifically on the example of popular music, such affective qualities 
of lifestyle sites and strategies are potently demonstrated through the way in 
which a successive variety of musical genres, from rock 'n' roll in the 1950s 
through to more contemporary forms such as rap and dance music have pro¬ 
vided the basis for globally articulated forms of cultural practice. 43 Although 
enacted in particular local spaces, and thus taking on locally nuanced physical 
articulations, 44 such genres have provided a stock of resources for the con¬ 
struction and articulation of broadly similar lifestyle projects among youth 
cultural groups spread across the globe. In relation to popular music, the 
tenacity of such affective belonging has been largely achieved through the 
former's openness to practices of symbolic inscription that culturally connect 
groups across geographical and often socio-political divides. 45 Although, as 
observers such as Frith have noted, 46 the conflation of such affective forms of 
belonging with a concrete sense of 'community' have proved little more than 
a potent myth in the history of post-war popular music, there are, neverthe¬ 
less, clear indications that affective belonging can and does provide a basis 


43 A. Bennett, Cultures of Popular Music, Buckingham, Open University Press, 2001. 

44 A. Bennett, Popular Music and Youth Culture: Music, Identity and Place, London, 
Macmillan, 2000. 

45 See, for example, P. Easton's study of counter-cultural rock in the Soviet Union, 
"The Rock Music Community," in ed. J. Riordan Soviet Youth Culture, Bloomington 
and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1989. 

46 S. Frith, "The Magic That Can Set You Free: The Ideology of Folk and the Myth of 
Rock," Popular Music 1, 1981, pp. 159-168; S. Frith, Sound Effects: Youth, Leisure and the 
Politics of Rock, London, Constable, 1983. 
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for more physical, albeit temporary, expressions of sociality at specific nodal 
points for trans-local gatherings such as festivals 47 and dance music events. 48 

Re-presentation: The re-presentation of cultural goods, images and texts 
as a basis for contemporary lifestyles has been fruitfully mapped across 
sociology, 49 cultural and media studies. 50 The emphasis within such work, 
however, has been upon charting the significance of re-representation in rela¬ 
tion to the current circumstances of specific groups. That is to say, there is 
very little attention to the concept of lifestyle as an on-going and develop¬ 
mental process across the life course. Even in the emergent field of ageing 
research, the emphasis has been primarily upon how examining goods and 
services produced primarily for ageing baby boomers and those in later life 
are functioning to produce 'positive images of ageing'. 51 By comparison, little 
has been said about the importance of lifestyle for our understanding of the 
generational transition from youth, through middle age to later life. This is 
notable in the field of popular music studies where, until quite recently, there 
was no acknowledgement of the impact of ageing and biographical develop¬ 
ment upon popular music audiences and the significance attached to music 
as a cultural resource. 52 Rather, popular music audiences were considered 
largely fixed, at least in terms of their significance as objects of study, within 


47 T.J. Dowd, K. Liddle and J. Nelson, "Music Festivals as Scenes: Examples from 
Serious Music, Womyn's Music and SkatePunk," in eds A. Bennett and R.A. Peterson 
Music Scenes: Local, Translocal and Virtual, Nashville, TN, Vanderbilt University Press, 
2004. 

48 B. Carrington and B. Wilson, "Global Clubcultures: Cultural Flows and Late 
Modern Dance Music Culture," in eds M. Cieslik and G. Pollock Young People in Risk 
Society: The Restructuring of Youth Identities and Transitions in Late Modernity, Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2002. 

49 D. Chaney, Lifestyles and S. Miles, Youth Lifestyles. 

50 I. Ang, Living Room Wars: Rethinking Audiences for a Postmodern World, London, 
Routledge, 1996; J. Lull, Media, Communication, Culture: A Global Approach, Cambridge, 
Polity Press, 1995. 

51 M. Featherstone and M. Hepworth, "Images of Positive Aging: A Case Study of 
Retirement Choice Magazine," in eds M. Featherstone and A. Wernick Images of Aging: 
Cultural Representations of Later Life, London, Routledge, 1995. 

52 A. Bennett, "Punks Not Dead", pp. 219-35. 
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temporal frameworks typically associated with moments of musical innova¬ 
tion. As recent work has begun to illustrate, however, the aesthetic importance 
attached to popular music by individuals as they age may alter in correspond¬ 
ing ways. This may relate, for example, to political outlook or world view, 
embodied sense of self, association with generational peers, personal rela¬ 
tionships and domestic responsibilities and so on. There is, thus, a need to 
consider re-representation not merely as a short-term form of symbolic and / 
or physical engagement with cultural goods, images and texts. Rather, the 
onus is upon broadening the scope of analysis to examine the way in which 
the representation of such artefacts through the practice and process of life¬ 
style facilitates the production of identity, in both an individual and collective 
sense, across the spectrum of the life course. Within this, there is a need to 
consider how individual and collective lifestyle sites and strategies may shift 
and change as individuals' age and their repertoire of biographical experi¬ 
ence broadens and develops. Pertinent here is the increasing significance of 
cultural memory as a driver for the lifestyle aesthetics and practices of age¬ 
ing individuals. The cultural goods, images and texts that individuals have 
used to forge individual and collective lifestyles take on new resonance as the 
force of their role in shaping biographical trajectories is appreciated. Where 
such trajectories generationally overlap and intersect, as is often the case with 
ageing music audiences, the potency of collective cultural memory to act as a 
basis for the embedded experience, understanding and appreciation of popu¬ 
lar music is clearly apparent. 


Musical artefacts and the embedding of cultural memory 

The physical and/or symbolic appropriation of musical, and related artefacts, 
are key to the process through which cultural memory is enacted. Such arte¬ 
facts may range from commercially acquired goods, such as records, CDs, 
videos and musical instruments, though to more personal, non commercial, 
mementos including photographs, replies to fan male, autographs and so on. 
Physical sites and spaces may also engender strong articulations of cultural 
memory—as illustrated through the current discussions surrounding the site 
of the original Woodstock festival and how this should be used and man¬ 
aged for current and future generations. Finally, song texts and performers 
can similarly serve as key resources within which individual and collective 
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articulations of cultural memory are embedded. The range of popular music 
and related cultural artefacts used to facilitate the articulation of cultural 
memory among ageing fans is, then, highly diverse and may engender a vari¬ 
ety of different meanings. 

Common in the case of all such cultural artefacts, however, is the way in 
which their status as objects, images and texts render them useable within 
particular lifestyle sites and strategies where they are transformed into highly 
particularised props for the staging of collective identities; such identities 
are organised around the understanding and discursive positioning of arte¬ 
facts as long-term articulators of a cultural self and the positioning of that self 
within a particular cultural milieu. Given the increasingly multi-generational 
nature of popular music scenes and audiences, the concept of milieu takes on 
added resonance as a means of demarcating particular temporally situated 
meanings and levels of significance as these coalesce around popular music 
artefacts. Indeed, generationally demarcated popular music audiences now 
regularly attach as much importance to a particular era of a given genre, for 
example, rock, punk, rap or dance (typically the era in which they became 
interested in and a follower of the genre) as they do to the music, imagery and 
associated cultural practices associated with a genre overall. 

The musical artefact becomes a key means of preserving and promoting such 
temporally framed forms of musical interest and attachment. The expressed 
sensibility is primarily one of generational association. A replica of an original 
Woodstock poster framed on the living room wall of an ageing baby-boomer, 
or a fifty-year old heavy rock fan wearing a T-Shirt from the original 1980 
Castle Donnington rock festival, may thus function to articulate not merely a 
form of musical taste but also a generational attachment to rock. Through such 
common, everyday processes of appropriation and re-presentation of popular 
music artefacts, cultural memory is played out as an important situating strat¬ 
egy for ageing music audiences. Such memories serve, as observed earlier 
in relation to DeNora's (2000) work, to provide an important means of life¬ 
mapping; a process through which individuals understand how their selves 
in the past link with their selves in the present—and are also able to forge 
pathways that connect with their lives in the future. In this way generational 
bonds between ageing generations of music fans are not only preserved but 
managed and re-made. Common understandings and experiences of musical 
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texts in turn provide individuals with common understandings and experi¬ 
ences as to the how they have aged, not only physically and socially but also 
culturally. 

The process of cultural ageing is critically important in that it is one manifes¬ 
tation of ageing over which individuals may ultimately be able to exercise a 
degree of reflexive control. While the biological process of ageing is ultimately 
universal and unavoidable, cultural ageing presents the individual with a 
series of options as to how to construct and represent the ageing self. 53 The 
cultural resources appropriated by individuals, and the meanings inscribed 
within them as a means of creating lifestyle sites and strategies, are key to the 
rendering of cultural ageing as a reflexive process—a means through which 
individuals actively choose the way in which they wish to age as culturally 
reflexive agents. In the context of ageing music fans, musical artefacts thus 
become subjective markers of the ageing self. The meanings embedded in 
artefacts are meanings integrally bound up with the ways in which ageing 
individuals wish to present themselves to the world. The cultural memo¬ 
ries invested within such artefacts are the anchors that ground their owners 
within a shared, generationally situated milieu. Although individual mean¬ 
ings inscribed within artefacts may vary in subtle ways, the overall cultural 
memories that such artefacts hold and exude produce the social glue that 
bonds groups of ageing music fans. 


Music, cultural memory and the cultural industries 

The experiential process of collective cultural ageing and its interplay with 
the reflexive lens of cultural memory begs new questions concerning the so- 
called 'nostalgia' trend in the marketing practices of the cultural industries. 
The music industry in particular has seen huge boosts in revenue through 


53 M. Featherstone and M. Hepworth, "Images of Positive Aging: A Case Study of 
Retirement Choice Magazine," in eds M. Featherstone and A. Wernick Images of Aging. 
Clearly forms of cosmetic surgery, rigorous physical exercise and the like may enable 
an individual to mask the physical ageing process, but such interventions relay upon 
financial circumstances and also in some cases on the physical health of the individual 
concerned. 
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strategic targeting of older, in some cases more affluent, popular music fans. 
This began in earnest during the mid-1980s with the CD reissue market which 
prompted many ageing rock and pop fans to replace their entire collection of 
vinyl records with CD versions. The music industry also took advantage of 
important musical anniversaries to release special editions of albums on CD, 
notably the 25th anniversary edition of Pink Floyd's landmark album The Dark 
Side of the Moon. The film and media industries have employed similar tactics, 
producing elaborate rock bio-pics, such as Oliver Stone's 1991 movie The Doors 
(about the seminal rock band of the same name led by charismatic vocalist 
and poet Jim Morrison) and the popular television series Classic Albums which 
focuses on the conceptualization and production of canonical recordings such 
as Cream's Disraeli Gears, the Jimi Hendrix Experience's Are You Experienced? 
and the Who's Who's Next. Print media have also taken advantage of the age¬ 
ing music audience's desire for niche product, notably in the form of retro 
music magazines such as Mojo and Classic Rock, while any number of rock 
biographies are now published annually and sold across the world though 
book store chains. 

Such 'lifestyle' marketing of popular music also crosses over into other realms 
of leisure and consumerism. For example, the advertising industry often uti¬ 
lises 'classic' rock tracks to market products from cars, to alcohol, to fashion 
wear and cosmetics. 54 Similarly, an early signing to record label Hear Music, 
launched by the Starbucks coffee company in 2007, was none other than for¬ 
mer Beatle Paul McCartney. In the sphere of live performance too, ageing 
audiences are a primary market. Come-back tours and special one-off perfor¬ 
mances by rock bands that originated in the late 1960s and early 1970s are now 
a frequent occurrence while tribute bands similarly cater for an increasingly 
wide variety of ageing audience tastes (for example the Genesis tribute band 
'Musical Box' who perform material primarily from the Peter Gabriel era). 
Annual festivals also increasingly cater to the specific tastes of ageing music 
fans—a notable example being the Australian Wintersun rock 'n' roll festi¬ 
val. Featuring live rock 'n' roll performances, classic car exhibitions and vari- 


54 S. Frith, "Video Pop: Picking up the Pieces," in ed. S. Frith Facing the Music: Essays 
on Pop, Rock and Culture, London, Mandarin Books, 1990; J. Savage, "The Enemy 
Within: Sex, Rock and Identity," in ed. S. Frith Facing the Music. 
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ous memorabilia side-stalls, in 2009 alone the festival attracted some 18,000 
visitors. 

The prevalence and appeal of such retro products and events has prompted 
a number of observers to suggest that the attraction for ageing popular music 
fans is primarily nostalgic—that the continuing generational association of 
such individuals with music is tied in with a longing to return to the 'glory 
days' of their youth. 55 Based on the arguments thus far presented in this chap¬ 
ter, it is possible to make a different argument—one grounded in the signifi¬ 
cance of cultural memory as a means through which individuals continue to 
actively produce their identity work through lifestyle sites and strategies. In 
this sense, the importance of music in the lives of such fans is not restricted 
to a romanticised past. Rather, the past, in as much as it is referenced in the 
lifestyle project of the ageing fan, is employed as a cornerstone—a means 
through which the process of cultural ageing can be performed. The past is 
similarly a cornerstone for cultural memory. However, rather than lingering 
as some intangible and unreachable ideal, the collective cultural memory of 
ageing music fans is brought forward by these fans into the present through 
the continued presence and everyday use of the myriad music-related arte¬ 
facts that underpin and reproduce their lifestyle projects. 

By this definition, the concept of 'nostalgia' could in this context be regarded 
as little more than an essentialist descriptor for a series of cultural practices 
that are in essence far richer, multi-faceted and complex. The product of cul¬ 
tural taste makers, notably popular journalists and critics whose work is often 
heavily invested in the critical canons of rock and pop mastery formulated 
during the last quarter of the 20th century, and the cultural industries, for 
whom 'nostalgia' assumes an economic logic all of its own, such a discourse 
about the lives of ageing popular music fans and their continuing attachment 
to specific genres, artists and associated cultural scenes is highly insensitive 
to the more nuanced relationship between music, cultural memory and every¬ 
day aesthetics as this plays out in the lifestyles of ageing music audiences. 


55 See, for example, S. Frith, "Video Pop: Picking up the Pieces," in ed. S. Frith Facing 
the Music, A. Ross, "Introduction," Microphone Fiends: Youth Music and Youth Culture, 
London, Routledge, 1994; A. Calcutt, Arrested Development: Pop Cidture and the Erosion 
of Adulthood, London, Continuum, 1998. 
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Conclusion 

Utilising the concept of lifestyle, this chapter has examined the interplay 
between popular music, cultural memory and everyday aesthetics as these 
inform the collective cultural practices of ageing popular music fans. Cultural 
memory has been theorised as an inherently rich and plural interplay between 
the contemporary mediascape and more locally derived cultural sensibilities 
of individuals. It has subsequently been argued that cultural memory, rather 
than presenting as a fixed, intangible point in a collectively articulated past, 
is continually re-presented through its embeddedness in those everyday arte¬ 
facts through which individuals re-produce their collective cultural selves 
in the present. Such work, it has been argued, is centrally effected through 
the lifestyle sites and strategies used and applied by individuals as part of 
the process through which everyday artefacts are inscribed with meaning. 
Moving on to consider this more specifically in relation to popular music, it 
has been suggested that the range of music-related artefacts available, both 
commercially and non-commercially, provide ageing music fans with criti¬ 
cal resources for the articulation of cultural ageing—that is to say, a mode 
of ageing in which associations with generationally grounded, music-related 
cultural sensibilities remain central. In this way, it is argued, ageing music 
fans are not essentially nostalgic. Rather, their continued collective associa¬ 
tion with particular genres, artists, and eras of music and/or cultural innova¬ 
tion becomes a means through which they understand themselves as ageing 
subjects and re-produce their collective identities in the present. 



Chapter Fourteen 

Everything is Dirt. 

Reevaluating the Place of Cultural Status in 
Producing Aesthetic Attachment 

Claudio E. Benzecry 


Singers, picketers and strikers 

It was May 13 of 2005. This was the second 
month of my third fieldwork visit to Buenos 
Aires. I was in line for the opening night of 
Don Quichotte at the Colon, and though only 
four weeks had passed since my arrival, there 
was a noticeable repetition in conversations: 
chatter tended to refer exclusively to the 
world of musical performances. The line of 
fans, as much as other informal institutions 
of the operatic world, seemed to be the locus 
and support of sociability, a process of pure 
sociation devoid of significant purposes. 
Fans didn't bring their outside problems and 
obligations. Work and family were mostly 
left behind in the subways, buses and taxis. 
Political issues were rarely touched upon 
and news of the day had no currency while 
they queued up. 

Here and there, other issues would inter¬ 
vene, but nothing I hadn't already placed 
within the particular worldview of being a 
passionate opera fan in Buenos Aires. For 
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instance, during my second time on the line, a man (who would later become 
a central informant) was complaining about how bad soccer had been for 
Argentinean society, how it should be equated to drugs and thought of as a 
tool created by the English to stupefy and conquer the world. Another time, 
during the run of Quichotte, I discovered that a woman in her early 60s who 
was always first in line and would race me upstairs, was not a model of hero¬ 
ism—coming time after time to be first- but actually the mother of one of the 
flamenco dancers hired for the occasion who wanted to "see her daughter 
making it at the Colon." 

That is why I was thoroughly unprepared for and surprised by a four- 
minute diatribe that wove together, with the precision and the suspense of a 
literary short story, the pitch problems of a soprano in Avellaneda—a work¬ 
ing class suburban neighborhood that housed the small Roma opera house- 
with the moral downfall of the country. The storyteller's name was Eduardo; 
he was an architect in his late fifties who narrated a highly complex tale that, 
after I became aware of its existence, would make itself visible everywhere. 
Afterward, much like the detective-historian proposed by Italian historian 
Carlo Ginzburg, 1 1 started to inquire into some of the stories overheard on the 
lines, looking for traces or footsteps of a larger, more comprehensible yet less 
explicit narrative. 2 

Eduardo's story didn't just make facile connections between one series of phe¬ 
nomena and the other. It wasn't just the nostalgic narrative of a country that, 
having lost the power to attract the best singers, wasn't as good as it once 


1 C. Ginzburg, "Indicios. Rafces de un paradigma de inferencias indiciales", Mitos, 
emblemas, indicios. Morfologia e Historia, Barcelona, Gedisa, 1991, pp. 138-175. 

2 Carlo Ginzburg (1991) suggests a way of conceptualizing the changing ideas about 
enigmas and solutions in the late nineteenth century. Ginzburg defines the epistemo¬ 
logical model of "symptomatology," examples of which he finds in Morelli's art con- 
noisseurship, Freud's psychoanalysis and Sherlock Holmes's detection methods. In 
this conjectural model, "marginal and irrelevant details... provide the key to a deeper 
reality, inaccessible by other methods" (87). The efficacy of such a key depends on the 
assumption of depth, and of the existence of a conduit between the surface and the 
hidden recesses: "Reality is opaque; but there are certain points—clues, symptoms— 
which allow us to decipher it" (109). 
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was. His story started with him being so disheartened at how bad the soprano 
was in Trovatore at the Avellaneda that he decided to find solace at the Colon. 
Right before joining the line we shared, he had stood at the comer, next to 
the 9 de Julio Avenue, only to notice how aged, untidy and abandoned the 
building looked. Being an architect, he couldn't help but lament the semi¬ 
permanent structure that had been built on the parking lot, between where 
he was then standing and the line. Though he knew it was preparation work 
for the renovation that would occur in a few months, to him it looked like "a 
blue army barrack" and also "smelled like one." While standing at the corner, 
he overheard a couple of tourists ask a cop for the location of a famous local 
restaurant nearby. He was horrified by the officer's response, not only because 
he didn't know its exact location, but also by how poorly he managed the situ¬ 
ation. Eduardo emphasized how something like that would never happen in 
London or Paris. He had traveled and knew that police officers on the streets 
in those cities were prepared to handle such requests. In his estimation, the 
cop's lack of preparation was caused not only by limited resources but by the 
corruption that had engulfed Argentina and the consequent lack of vocation 
felt by those in public service, thus making him pale in comparison to officers 
of the past. After making a quick detour to comment on the strike that was 
happening at the time at the National's Children Hospital and the harmful 
consequences of work stoppage among those who are supposedly guided 
only by their calling, his story would turn back to the Colon. 

He had heard on a radio show that same day that conflicts between opera 
house employees and the city government, which had delayed opening night 
and forced a schedule of alternative shows, had escalated to a point where the 
workers were going to stop the evening's performance during the second act 
and announce that they were on strike. Though this didn't happen, Eduardo's 
stream-of-consciousness story revealed, in a way I didn't expect (and hadn't 
countenanced before), the many links and mediations between opera atten¬ 
dance and the country's economic and political crisis, which has intensified 
since the late 1990s. 3 


3 While in many conversations colleagues suggested that I explore the relation¬ 
ship between the country's recent crisis and the passion of the fans, I didn't want to 
establish it by myself, linking two series of phenomena in parallel, as the first wave of 
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While considering Eduardo's rant for my own field-notes, I became more 
attuned to hearing—in the lines, on the upper floors, during intermission and 
in interviews—a narrative thread that conflated the house's decay (in patina 
and infrastructure) with the national crisis, as represented by the picketers, 
homeless people and the hospital workers and school teachers strikes. Far 
from being just the lament of nostalgic passionate fans, the complaints pointed 
to the downfall of the Colon as a metaphor for bourgeois Argentina, and they 
followed Eduardo's initial tirade in terms of flow and structure. Much as their 
operatic conversations were slowly invaded by other issues, the forces of cul¬ 
tural degradation incarnated in products such as cumbia, soccer and trash 
TV, but also in larger processes such as corruption, lack of vocation and the 
politicization of every activity, had breached the gates of the Colon, letting the 
outside penetrate it. 4 


sociologists of art have done (N. Heinich, La Sociologie de I'art, Paris, La Decouverte, 
2001), establishing that here is art, there is society, therefore these must be the con¬ 
nections between the two. Following A. Hennion (La Passion Musicale, Paris, Metaille, 
1993), I thought it was necessary to show the mediation that would articulate them, 
not as the neutral channels though which predetermined social forces operate but 
rather as intermediaries with effectivities of their own that define the practice and the 
subject as it goes along. I was also interested in not imposing my own definition of the 
situation to the self-understanding of the agents, but rather looking for how they build 
the link, making the two cultural configurations (opera attendance and the country's 
demise) one. If the intuition of those many advices was that these fans increased their 
participation in the operatic world after the crisis, they should at least get outside rec¬ 
ognition for it, have started attending after 2001, or all of them be forced into a down¬ 
wardly mobile situation, in which putative claims of status is all they have left. 

4 Throughout the 2002 to 2005 seasons, I conducted 18 months of ethnographic 
research of opera practices, centered mostly on the upper floor standing rooms of Bue¬ 
nos Aires' Colon Opera House, one of the most traditional houses in the world and one 
of the cornerstones of the international opera circuit (J. Rosselli, The Opera Industry in 
Italy from Cimarosa to Verdi, New York, Cambridge University Press, 1984; "The Opera 
Business and the Italian Immigrant Community in Latin America. 1820-1930," Past and 
Present, vol. 127, no. 2,1990, pp. 155-182.) I have been at all-night lines, attended some 
70 performances, gone to up to six performances of the same title within a month, and 
taken bus trips to minor opera houses 400 miles away from the city. I interviewed 
44 audience members as well as key music critics and producers. From 2004 to 2005, 
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A Magic Citadel crumbles 

The historic insularity of the Colon, in comparison to other cultural insti¬ 
tutions, can be better understood if we look to how little the opera house 
changed during the years of the military process that governed the country 
from 1976 to 1983. While a critical mass of historiographical work and intel¬ 
lectual analysis has shown how the military prosecuted, closed and censored 
most cultural activities, altering the dynamics of fields as diverse as academic 
life, literature, popular music and the film industry, there is nothing remark¬ 
able about this particular period at the Colon. This absence is meaningful, as 
it contradicts what anyone would expect to have happened at the time and 
informs us of the powerful boundary both separating and linking the opera 
house with the outside. 

The comparison between a text from the end of that period (1983) and a 
contemporary one can better illuminate how the bounded character of the 
experience became more porous. This fragment by the paradigmatic writer 
concerning the Colon, Manuel Mujica Lainez, I * * * 5 gives a clear idea of how the 
experience of opera was perceived as a secluded space: 

All that changes the Colon Theater into a magic citadel and a refuge for 
dreams in the center of Buenos Aires, a city shaken by political and eco¬ 
nomic passions, upset by the anxiety of time flowing and life passing in 


I conducted in-depth, open-ended interviews that lasted between 1 and 3 1/2 hours 
and included questions of initiation in musical activities, family history, personal tra¬ 
jectory, musical knowledge, and patterns of attendance. I concluded most of the inter¬ 

views by asking what was missing from the interviews, which usually opened the 
space for a long, self-reflective narrative about the place of music in the interviewee's 

life. These interviews were specifically aimed at understanding and making explicit 
some of the links between personal life, social status, conceptions of transcendence 
and enjoyment, and musical engagement that were hard to formalize from observa¬ 

tion alone. I conducted the majority of these interviews after 6 months of observing the 
interviewees participating in various activities such as opera parties, lectures, confer¬ 
ences, and disc clubs. 

5 M. Mujica Lainez, "Mis memoria del Teatro Colon", Vida y Gloria del Teatro Colon. 
Buenos Aires, Ediciones Cosmogonias, 1983, p. 13. 
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the impenetrable bosom of the Theater, the paradox of endless time tri¬ 
umphs ... Happy place, enchanting and bewitching island. 

In contrast to that text, which recognized the political and economic flux of 
the outside world, but still emphasized the ability of the house to isolate itself, 
a more contemporary text by journalist Margarita Pollini emphasizes the feel¬ 
ing of being in a ship adrift. 6 Pollini writes: 

The first time I entered the hall of the Colon, I had a weird sensation: I was 
on a boat, a giant and luxurious cruise. I attribute this impression to the 
idea that the same hundreds of people are, as much as the passengers of a 
vessel, captivated for hours by the contemplation of the same horizon, with¬ 
out being able to descend for more than a few minutes of the multiple decks... 

A bit of this is shared by those who feel the Colon like 'an island.' 

But the boat metaphor refers today to a very different aspect and the island 
has ceased to exist. Our beloved House navigates in dense and tempestuous 
waters, without us being able to catch sight of a safe port. It's true that it is 
part of a float of ships that share the same luck, but its case is the most mov¬ 
ing: there isn't any structure more monumental that gives at the same time a 
sensation of fragility as the Colon does... 

There is no more island from the crisis. The Colon now suffers from the same 
ailments that affect the rest of society; "the ship" is slowly sinking, like other 
institutions that used to characterize Argentina's public life. The text contin¬ 
ues, referring to what would be the necessary guidance to arrive to a safe 
harbor, pointing clearly to the turmoil and strife that have characterized the 
organizational history of the Colon in recent years. This disarray includes the 
lockout and suspension of the 2005 season, the closing of the house for reno¬ 
vations in 2007, the 39 strikes from diverse unions that have caused schedule 
delays and cancellations and the constant change of artistic directors—from 
1995, when Sergio Renan was the General and Artistic Director, until 2005, 
when Marcelo Lombardero took the reins, there were at least nine changes of 
leadership. 7 


6 M. Pollini, Palco, cazuela y paraiso, Buenos Aires, Sudamericana, 2002, p. 255. 

7 Kive Staiff was the director between 1996 and 1997 (Miguel Angel Veltri, was 
the artistic director until his death in December of 1997). Luis Osejevich took over in 
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Opera worked in Buenos Aires as a self-enclosed world, with its own informal 
institutions, internal hierarchies, classifications and modes of engagement. 
Nevertheless, the quasi-institutional character of the Colon's upper floors, 
which purport to regiment the life of the fan completely, rests in the prom¬ 
ise of the experience within the opera house walls being completely different 
from the outside world. But what happens when opera stops being a bound¬ 
ary and a producer of different experiences than the outside—at least for pas¬ 
sionate fans—when what takes place on and off stage is exactly the same, 
and when performances are so poor that they can't produce those in-between 
moments for which fans strive? The breach doesn't just destabilize the Colon 
in general, as things "are not what they used to be," but it disrupts one of the 
key parameters passionate fans utilize to give an account of themselves: the 
extraordinary character of the experience of attending the Colon. As such, 
the destabilization of the fans' taken-for-granted world has deep, personal 
consequences. 

Following this thread, the questions this article will tackle are: How do fans 
cope with this breach? What forces do they identify as destabilizing the insu¬ 
larity of the Colon? What strategies do they use to try to link the world of the 
past with the current condition of opera productions? 


1998—with contemporary composer Gerardo Gandini as music director—only to be 
replaced by critic Juan Carlos Montero in 1999, who was replaced again by Renan in 
2000. He only lasted for that season, as Stage Director Emilio Basaldua was named 
director during the 2001 season, only to resign during 2002 and be replaced by the 
critic and composer Gabriel Senanes, who lasted until 2004, when he publicly denoun¬ 
ced and was ousted by the city government culture secretary and the house emplo¬ 
yees from the legal section who "conspired against him." Tito Capobianco came back 
to the country, after seventeen years as director of Pittsburgh Opera, to direct but 
lasted a year-and-a-half. After a brief moment in 2005, when the house's director of 
finance (Leandro Iglesisas) served as acting director, Marcelo Lombardero, a singer 
and regisseur born and bred in the house, would become Artistic Director. The institu¬ 
tional instability of the opera house held its own when compared to the five presidents 
the country had in a ten-day period at the end of 2001.1 suffered the constant instabi¬ 
lity firsthand, as I had to contact a new set of authorities every time I visited Buenos 
Aires to conduct fieldwork and attempted to obtain authorization for a survey of the 
house audience. 
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Figure 1. A view from the top of the Colon Opera House. 


This article tackles those questions and undertakes a theoretical interrogation 
of the link between a particular social world and the dispositions of its inhab¬ 
itants through concepts like habitus and embodiment. It will then show how 
the fans identify corruption, dirt, the hyper-politicization of art (including its 
bureaucratization) and the consequent lack of vocation as forces invading the 
house and dissolving their long term held attachment. 


Breaches 

Pierre Bourdieu has explained how through embodiment one acquires the 
appropriate classifications of identity underlying a particular social position. 8 


8 A competing, less precise, less embodied but a bit more imaginative epistemo¬ 
logical configuration is advanced by Raymond Williams (Marxism and Literature, New 
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Through embodiment, culture becomes second nature, as its conditions of 
acquisition are forgotten or repressed, and then becomes doxa —the taken-for- 
granted sense of reality. This second nature, the "social made body" is learned 
through what he calls a habitus, an "acquired system of generative dispositions" 9 
within which individuals think that their preferences are obvious, natural. 
Individuals are not typically reflexive about such dispositions in the everyday 
world, because "[w]hen habitus encounters a social world of which it is the 
product, it is like a 'fish in water': it does not feel the weight of the water and 
it takes the world about itself for granted... It is because this world has pro¬ 
duced me, because it has produced the categories of thought that I apply to it, 
that it appears to me as self-evident." 10 

For Bourdieu, embodied abilities and schemas are the primary mechanisms 
through which the reproduction or the continuity of a practice and a social 
world in time are guaranteed. Imaginations, bodily sensations, a certain pres¬ 
ent, a particular past and an expectable future are all connected to the ways 
we inhabit a particular world as particular agents in it. 11 The question, then, 
how is it that this past-oriented practice, which negates the positive quali¬ 
ties of the present and presents itself as blind to the future, can evaluate that 
same present, imagine the future and reproduce itself, especially when the 
resources that have given rise to this particular interpretation of the world no 


York, Oxford University Press, 1977), who utilizes concepts such as 'formation' and 
'structure of feeling' to refer to these informal settings and to think in diffuse forms of 
ideology, sensibility and consciousness. The key concept for him is that of experience, 
as something cognitively, rhetorically, bodily and emotionally lived. 

9 P. Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1977, p. 95. 

10 P. Bourdieu and L. Wacquant, An Invitation to Reflexive Sociology, Chicago, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, 1992, pp. 127-128. 

11 As J. Katz and T. Csordas remind us "No-one just lives within the limited boun¬ 
daries of face-to-face or immediately situated action. Ironically, 'symbolic interaction' 
developed by marshalling research within those boundaries, even though its philoso¬ 
phical father, George Herbert Mead, was deeply involved in the effort to capture the 
past-acknowledging and future-casting time horizons of social action as it is immedia¬ 
tely lived... the present exists only in dialectical relation to a past that it invokes and a 
future that calls out its details." (J. Katz and T. Csordas, "Phenomenological Ethnogra¬ 
phy in Sociology and Anthropology", Ethnography, vol. 4, no. 2, 2003, pp. 275-288.) 
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longer exist. In a sense. I'm exploring here the relationship between habitat 
and habitus, between objective space and subjective representations in one 
specific universe. 12 I'm interested in understanding how passionate fans, who 
for years have been regularly exposed to an inferior environment (in terms 
of infrastructure and performance when compared to what was perceived as 
a golden past), think and feel about this declining world and still manage to 
invest intensely and extensively in it. How do they confront one of the two 
conditions under which the arbitrary qualities of practices get "denatural¬ 
ized": when the conditions of operation of the habitus are incongruent with 
the conditions of its acquisition. 13 

The description of the forces that invade the house compels us to think about 
the relationship between the opera world and the "outside." Obviously, I'm 
not suggesting this outside is a homogeneous entity—since there are many 
things outside the realm and scope of the opera world—but rather as an oth¬ 
erness defined by the fans themselves. As it is, the upper floors of the Colon 
stand in a double relationship of symbiosis and opposition with the outside. 
They are a bulwark against the outside world, yet are sometimes a sieve, as 
we will see when I define the many faces of middle-class moral preoccupa¬ 
tions about the decay of the country; sometimes opposing it, they strive for a 
transcendent kind of experience that is hard to find in everyday life. Which 
are the forces the fans recognize as menacing and, in their radical opposition, 
constitutive of their identity? 14 How do they enter the Colon? In the next few 
pages I will describe, interpret and analyze in depth the role played by cor¬ 
ruption, party politics, lack of vocation and dirt in undermining the separa¬ 
tion between "opera" and its "outside." 


12 See J. Auyero, Routine Politics and Violence in Argentina, Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 2007. He studied the poisonous world of the flammable shantytown 
and how people go around making sense of their lead-loaded environment. 

13 The second condition is when there is a crisis so that the habitus does not produce 
the results with which it is historically associated. 

14 As Ernesto Laclau, New Reflections on the Revolution of our Time, London, Verso, 
1991 has suggested, any entity is both defined and limited by objects of alterity. 
Moreover, external figures when constituted as menacing, help define and shape the 
limits of an identity. 
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Figure 2. A homeless woman at the door of the Opera House. 


Corruption 

Passionate fans distinguish themselves by having a highly adversarial 
relationship with the critics. They have two ways of confronting them: First, 
they link the critics indirectly to the maladies of the outside world, by asso¬ 
ciating them with the new audience, as they both share the lack of proper 
judgment. Secondly, passionate fans link the critics directly to one of the key 
features of "Argentinean downfall": corruption. Here I want to focus on the 
latter. 

Diego, a public employee in his early thirties, reiterates that he doesn't follow 
any reviewer, especially those who write on the Colon: "They give them an 
envelope with money (les dan un sobre). It's obvious. The Colon always puts 
on 'a five star show.' I mean, it's true that everyone is entitled to their own 
opinion, but to go from there to the fact that every time you attend you think 
it's fantastic... It's so treacherous! The difference between what you see and 
what the critics see is insane. What really bugs me is, how could it be that ten 
years ago, when we had amazing casts, shows were reviewed as well as they 
do now, with third and fourth quality casts? What would happen if those 
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casts ever come back? There won't be enough stars! They either get money or 
have lost their critical ear. On the other hand, in places that are not the Colon, 
they split hairs. For instance, with Adelaida Negri, they destroy her or look 
for the details. That makes it even more blatant." 

Alfredo, a petty accountant in his sixties who works for the State tax collection 
agency, finds hard evidence of corruption in his firsthand knowledge of the 
critics. Having been a fan for so many years, he knows their faces and even 
talks to them: "I've known critics who would come on a second act and then 
do the whole review and destroy the play, as if they would have been there. 
No! Then, how can you trust them? I think the reviewers are paid, I went to 
see Trovatore in Avellaneda, and it was a disaster and ended up with a fabu¬ 
lous review." 

Juan Manuel, a lawyer and amateur musician in his late twenties who arrived 
in the city from the north of the country not so long ago, finds continuity 
between the "lack of seriousness and preparation" of the critics and the accu¬ 
sations of corruption. "The reviews are not serious. Critics are unprepared. 
Other than Pola Suarez Ortubey [a musicologist who writes for La Nation, the 
main newspaper for the operatic community] critics don't know about music. 
There are a few that came straight out of a horror movie. I understand, they 
probably get some money (les pasan un poquito de plata) so they write a bit more 
or better so they advertise the concert the payers are organizing." 

Nevertheless, critics are not the only ones who are viewed as bringing cor¬ 
ruption to the house; authorities have also done so in diverse ways. They 
are usually perceived as alien agents, taking kickbacks from impresarios, or 
even as business associates of an artists' manager, reducing opportunities for 
local artists. This perception sometimes intensifies to the point where they are 
imagined as bounty hunters, just interested in making a profit, even if that 
means the closing of the Colon. On the first count, Luis warned me "in an 
opera you are going to find some singers with a good level and a few others 
that are poor. There are singers from abroad that come because they are part 
of a package, meaning, you bring one but you have to hire all these others, 
too, four or five that are not that well known. Usually there is one that is really 
bad. It's as much for corruption as it is for laziness. It's much easier to hire 
whomever when the money is not yours... There are people who have the 
capacity to lobby, because they know the authorities but that makes it impos- 
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sible for younger artists." As we can see, the indictment has three parts: 1) the 
authorities lack vocation, hence their careless spending; 2) they do whatever 
is necessary to make a profit; 3) this results in the corruption of the house's 
moral and artistic standards, since by taking part in spurious business with 
public money they also diminish the artistic quality of the final product. 15 

This argument doesn't apply only to the Colon, the experience of La Plata's 
Argentino early in this decade, soon after its inauguration and before the 
exchange rate crisis, is viewed by some as symptomatic of this trend. Bela, a 
radio producer and stage director, for instance, relates how "Ines Salazar, a 
Chilean soprano coming from La Scala and Covent Garden, told me that the 
biggest fee of her life was at the Argentino—$38,000 for one performance! 
They were paying four, five thousand to the secondary roles. Since the direc¬ 
tor was related to the Secretary of Culture, he had carte blanche to get the 
funding." The second part of his allocution takes us to an important feature 
of this configuration: the belief that corruption is protected by larger political 
alliances with officers who are absolutely uninterested in opera. 

This "protection" doesn't result in straight-up kickbacks but in extra sources 
of income provided by having more than one position on the payroll (this is 
known as "sobresueldo"). For instance, fans accused then-Artistic Director 
Renan, a regisseur, of hiring himself for stage productions, when previous 
directors had been removed from their position from doing so. They pointed 
to his new house in an expensive and exclusive Uruguayan beach town 
as evidence of his enrichment. Fans also pointed to his second salary as 
an advisor to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Yet, the scorn against Tito 
Capobianco 16 was even harsher; he was accused of having three salaries, one as 
director, one as advisor and a third paid by the Foundation for "Rootlessness," 
since in order to come to Buenos Aires he had to leave his house in the U.S. 


15 A couple of fans referred to this when they saw the bigger size of the new playbill 
and immediately reflected: "It's bigger so they can put more ads and Capobianco can 
make more money." 

16 Tito Capobianco is a noted stage director and is former Artistic Director of Cin¬ 
cinnati Opera, San Diego and Pittsburgh Opera. He was the General Director of the 
Colon for the 2004 and 2005 seasons, when most of the fieldwork for this project was 
conducted. 
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Nevertheless, probably the worst reaction against him came because of an ad 
in the playbill for Quichotte, in which a vineyard advertised a "special edition" 
wine, consisting of 1,500 bottles signed by Capobianco himself, for those who 
make a purchase with a specific credit card. The wine was really expensive 
and considered an insult to upper-deck fans, who felt they were witnessing 
the crumbling of the opera house while its director was advertising an exclu¬ 
sive product targeted, presumably, to the kind of fans they despised, within 
an impoverished economic context. 

Underneath these comments lies the conviction that over the last few years, 
and regardless of the party in charge, the cultural direction of the musical 
world (since most of the classical music and opera venues are publicly funded) 
has depended on the whim of political actors who have been more interested 
in trying to gain economic advantage or to secure power within their own 
political coalition. This divorce between the political and the musical worlds 
results in a conspiratorial vision of State officers as actively participating in the 
demise of opera for their own benefit. This can be best observed in the fan's 
outcry against the closing of two off-Colon venues (la Manufactura Papelera 
and Opera Buenos Aires) for code violations. One of the fans, very much wor¬ 
ried about the progression, said "first, they went against the first-line insti¬ 
tutions, the Colon, the Argentino and the Provincial Symphonies; now they 
are coming against the second-line institutions, the NGOs of culture, where 
people work like artisans to train young talent and give space and opportuni¬ 
ties to youth to discover and measure their artistic conditions." 

Other fans reverse the order of the progression, and see the closure of the 
Colon as a logical consequence of politicians' disinterest in culture. While he 
was by far the most agitated about it, other fans voiced concerns about the 
2005 lockout at the Colon, but especially about the closure for total repairs in 
2007, stating "it was a good opportunity for them to test how little people are 
interested in opera, and using as an excuse the budgetary issues, [to] close it 
for good." 


Party Politics 

As we've seen, the definition of politics strictly refers to the sphere of elec¬ 
toral activity and competition. As such, it is immediately equalized to its most 
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degraded versions: corruption, clientelism and self-interest. Passionate fans 
aggressively denounce any political intervention. For them, art and politics 
should be absolutely divorced, though in some variations of this statement, 
the subordination of politics to art (as when a president like Alvear made 
opera a central moral and civilizing force for the city inhabitants, secur¬ 
ing municipal funds and mobilizing the legal authority to do so) should be 
commended. 

The dissociation between opera and national politics is highlighted by the 
absence of Presidents and other authorities at the opera house, emphasiz¬ 
ing the perceived "lack of culture" and interest of those in charge (includ¬ 
ing the culture secretary) other than to put an economic or political spin on 
the situation. Susana, who claims to have been attending opera for thirty-five 
years, points to the last time a President came to the Colon for something 
other than a presidential gala (which have lately involved non-classical per¬ 
formances): "It was Alfonsin for an Independence Day gala, in 1985. He came 
to see Traviata with Marta Colalillo." 17 Others heavily debated the statement 
by the then-City Culture Secretary—Gustavo Lopez—in July of 2005, when he 
said he didn't understand why Buenos Aires Opera had to have two orches¬ 
tras (the Philharmonic and the Opera House Orchestra) while the "Vienna 
Opera has only one orchestra." Fans answered by pointing to the smaller size 
of Vienna, the fact that it has two more state-supported opera houses or that 
there are actually nine symphony orchestras in that city. Repeated messages 
on the online opera forum commented that Lopez probably had enough advi¬ 
sors to fire to make up for a whole orchestra and pointed to his profound lack 
of knowledge about music, in particular, and high culture, in general. In fact, 
one of the fans circulated by email the following prank survey for officers 
like Lopez, using the hyphenated names of composers Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and Spaniard philosopher Ortega y Gasset as the 
source of confusion for the uneducated. 


17 Raul Alfonsm was the President of Argentina from December 10, 1983 to July 9, 
1989. He was the first democratically elected president after many years of military 
government. His government sponsored the Trial of the Juntas, prosecuting some of 
the top members of the previous military regime for crimes committed during the 
"Dirty War." 
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SURVEY FOR OFFICERS OF THE CUFTURE SECRETARY 

AND RELATED AGENCIES OR INSTITUTIONS POLITICALLY DESIGNED 

• RIMSKY and KORSAKOV 

1. Were they two Russian dancers from the 1940s? 

2. Two Ukrainian wirewalkers from the Moscow circus? 

• ORTEGA and GASSET 

1. Which one was French? 

2. Is it true they ended up enemies? 

• MENDELSSOHN and BARTHOLDY 

1. Which one wrote the famous "wedding march"? 

2. Did Bartholdy write the lyrics? 

Figure 3. Survey circulated by email to many fans. 

The so-called lack of education of Argentinean officials was also highlighted by 
a comparison with the November 2005 strike at Venice's La Fenice Opera Flouse. 
There, Mayor Massimo Cacciari, a philosopher who had collaborated with con¬ 
temporary composer Luigi Nono, interrupted the Slave's Chorus during a per¬ 
formance of Verdi's Nabucco in order to protest against budgetary cuts by Italian 
President Silvio Berlusconi. Fans emphasized how incredible it was that an 
officer actually took responsibility and headed the protest. Such action was the 
opposite of what could be expected in Argentina, where politicians don't collabo¬ 
rate in writing music, but some popular musicians (detested by the passionate 
fans, like former Governor of Tucuman and presidential hopeful "Palito" Ortega 
or "Piero," a folk-like musician who was the Culture Secretary of the Buenos 
Aires State during the late 1990s) have participated actively in party politics. 

Some passionate fans could recall far worse examples of the active intervention 
of politics into the classical music world. Diego, for instance, was very much sur¬ 
prised when in 2005, while entering a performance of Trovatore in Avellaneda, 
he ran into eight trestles, four at each side, with posters and press clips proclaim¬ 
ing Evita and Peron's prowess. As in many others parts of the Buenos Aires 
Metropolitan Area (Gran Buenos Aires), politics and high culture go together, and 
the sign of that political intervention in culture is always Peronist. 18 To make the 


is p or re f erence se e J. Auyero, Poor People's Politics, Durham, Duke University Press, 
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relationship even more obvious and dramatic, there was a stand-alone poster 
of Evita, next to the hall entrance. 

The intervention gets so personalized that some officers actually take to the 
stage. That was the case with Avellaneda's Secretary of Culture during a 2005 
production of Un Giorno de Regno and it was almost the case with then-Buenos 
Aires' Governor Carlos Ruckauf for a 2000 Oedipus Rex at La Plata. He was cast 
as the narrator, but eventually declined. The director of the play and General 
Director of the Argentino Opera at that time, said his goal was to "link the 
government acts with the public culture, just as in Ancient Greece. " 19 

Rina, a woman in her seventies who used to go to the opera five times a week, 
including dress rehearsals, points to the consequences of such political inter¬ 
vention. She remembers how, when an important local conductor invited her 
to La Plata in 2004, she was surprised by the dressing room assigned to him. 
"The mirror was on top of fours drawers and the table for the toilette was a 
cardboard stained with coffee, grease and ink. And I couldn't help but think, 
is this a dressing room for a conductor? At a new theater? He later explained 
to me that there were numerous dressing rooms but they were all occupied 
by La Plata's Municipal Secretary of Culture, who turned them into party's 
offices. She's the grandniece of Evita. That's probably why when I went to see 
Virginia Tola sing I ran into a few banners that said: 'Peron delivers; Evita 
dignifies.' What is that doing inside an opera house? She invades everything 
and doesn't know anything about culture." 

Fans see the intervention of music by politics—be it on the striking workers' 
side or on the officials' side, with the hiring of many extra employees—as 
demoralizing for both the artists and audience members. Susana wonders 
how artists are supposed to resist "the Batallas, Capobiancos, Senanes [direc¬ 
tors of the house during diverse contemporary periods] and whoever is in 
charge that day" and "answer to the spirit instilled in them." 


2000 and C. Benzecry, "Curtain Rising. Baton Falling", Theory and Society, vol. 35, 
no. 3, 2006, pp. 445-479. 

19 "Le ofrecieron a Ruckauf un papel en la opera-ballet Edipo Rey," El Di'a, October 
30,2000. 
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Lack of vocation 

A week after he was announced as the new Artistic Director of the Colon, 
Marcelo Lombardero was interviewed by the newspaper La Nation. Among 
the many questions about the crisis of the opera house he was asked, one 
stood out: "Those who work at the Colon, do they feel like artists or public 
employees?" Passionate fans echoed this concern and the lack of boundaries 
of both spheres within the theater. For them the "artist" in the musical worker 
is constantly undermined by the public dramatization of their attachment to 
a paid (and state-financed) job. The many strikes of 2005 resulted in "worker" 
becoming the key identification for the Colon musicians. They would play 
in their shirt sleeves, make a speech before tuning, put up a banner over the 
pit calling for the city authorities to bargain with them and would play the 
national anthem as a sign of protest before a few operas and concerts. While 
fans tried to be sympathetic, the lockout of that October was the final straw, 
pitting them manifestly against the protest. For certain fans "the Colon has 
become a public office with a stage." 

Generally speaking, passionate fans resist seeing the artist as a worker. In 
their highly idealized representation, musicians are very special beings who 
give themselves to music without waiting for retribution, just as fans do. 
While in no way do fans think musicians are not professionals and should 
not be paid for their job, the conviction that their lives should be beyond mon¬ 
etary rewards supersedes the possibility of a strike or any other measure that 
could stop a performance. Moreover, the replacement of one identity by the 
other—as they seem to be incompatible according to the fans' repertory of 
evaluation—immediately transforms the musicians and other artists of the 
house into public employees, uninterested in taking any special risks, com¬ 
placent in the security of a public career, boring and mediocre as a bureau¬ 
crat would be, and lacking the corresponding stimulus necessary for artistic 
creation and performance. This destroys the enchantment of the experience 
for some fans who, like Nestor, a man in his forties who has a subscription to 
the house but manages to come a few extra times for production, are "taken 
absolutely out of tune." 

But this is not the only thing he had to say, "I decided to stop seeing ballet, 
for instance. They are bad, but even worse, they are fat! I can understand the 
union demands, but they end up being public employees. And a good dancer 
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is no public employee! They should hire people and call for auditions every 
two or three years to have them revalidate what they did. If you're no good, 
you're out. Five more pounds and you can't dance. If you are a musician. I'm 
sorry, otherwise they all end up like municipal employees; the concertmas- 
ter can't play; the dancers are fat and the chorus is filled with old voices. It 
can't be! I'm very liberal but the artistic institutions have nothing to do with 
municipal employees. I agree they should be paid better, but I don't negotiate 
with the story that they have the right to be 80 years in a chair because they 
once entered the Orchestra X. I have the right to get fed up and say I'm not 
going anymore." 

Nestor is not alone, Fabiana, a forty-three-year-old doctor at a public hospital, 
complains vividly about what she feels when she goes to the Colon in these 
cases: "You get there and you don't know if they are going to play or not. 
They sing the national anthem beforehand, they open the curtain and you 
don't know what you're going to find. I don't feel like seeing Quichotte and 
having them singing the national anthem before it. I don't feel like singing the 
anthem! I don't wanna see people playing in shirt sleeves. They take me out 
of synch for what I'm actually going to see." 

Older fans actually go a step beyond these criticisms, and abhor the work 
conditions that prohibit neverending late-night rehearsals; while they under¬ 
stand the rights of the musicians, they feel the more work rights they claim, 
the less they invest in the music as the final product. These fans, like Rina, go 
from the longing for the authoritarian maestros of the past to the disqualifi¬ 
cation of national (Volonte) and International (Florez) stars. Her disenchant¬ 
ment with Volonte had to do with the fact that he declared that opera was 
work to him, that as much as he was a truck driver before, he's now an opera 
singer. "To me, Volonte was over. An artist is an artist. The problem is that not 
everybody that sings well can be an artist." She then outlined the difference 
between a singer-worker and an artist in pursue of a career. She lamented 
Florez' performance his first night at the Colon, when he announced he was 
sick, and predicted that he wasn't ready to "be an artist, like Placido." She 
complained that "he was coming one day before, so he could rehearse and 
sing. In order to do that you have to be perfect and he ate sushi on the plane 
and got sick! If you're a serious guy you don't do that. You don't have to 
become a monk, but..." 
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Rina's words echo how sociology has conceptualized the way charisma can 
be achieved. 20 The charisma of an artist, the symbolic surplus that takes her a 
step beyond being just a musician, can sometimes be attained through ascetic¬ 
like ways. Their authority as such is unstable and based on a Romantic 
representation that presents the musician as a highly subjective and special 
individual devoted only to cultivating his art. Their authority is based on the 
demand of admiration from the audience in virtue of his musical mission. 
Musicians-cum-artists gain and maintain legitimacy by proving their strength 
in practice, being the owners of a personal "gift" outside everyday routine, 
highly at odds with the "public employee" identity, aiming to perform "musi¬ 
cal miracles." 

Sometimes preparation and asceticism are not enough, as some fans demand 
the ultimate commitment: death on stage. While Bela was moved and loved 
the fact that Italian conductor Giuseppe Sinopoli died on stage, it was 
Alicia—a dentist in her late sixties who travels two hundred miles once a 
month to come to the opera house- who gave a thorough explanation for this. 
Referring to an older conductor she had recently seen perform, she said, "You 
know that conductors die on stage. They never retire; they keep going. Music 
is powerful, it's just too strong. It gives them vitality, it gives them life, it gives 
them mental lucidity. It gives them so much they just die." Alicia's descrip¬ 
tion gives musicians, and conductors in particular, a prophetic character; they 
adopt a unitary purpose about their life. 21 

The abandonment of that unitary purpose is what makes older fans like Jose 
Luis feel that new artists are "made of plastic" in comparison with singers 
from the past. While the name of tenor Jose Cura—again—figures extensively 
in the conversation, Jose Luis, an amateur critic in his late sixties, prefers not 
to focus just on him but to generalize. For him the new singers might sing 
better, but they don't have artistry. "They don't know how to express. Works 
are full of intention, of phrasing. Sometimes singers are American, who don't 
know the language and something gets lost in the lack of nuance. There are 


20 M. Weber, "The Sociology of Charismatic Authority", H.H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills (eds.) From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1946). 

21 I'm still using Weber's Sociology of Religion categories to make this assertion. 
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no masters for expression, they never learn to value the text." He referred to 
seeing Tom Fox in Die Walkiire, saying "he's good and serious, but he is not 
Wotan compared to when Hotter grabbed the spear. We've heard so many 
great artists, but they don't make them anymore." 22 


Dirt 

Dirt makes its appearance at the Colon under many guises and in many forms. 
It is the result of the lack of resources to keep things tidy, especially regarding 
the infrastructure; it's the consequence of the bad allocation of those resources, 
which results in the main hall of the house not being maintained as well as 
it used to, despite having a surplus of personnel; it travels from these more 
literal utilization of the word to the performances that are offered; it material¬ 
izes in the "trash" culture of the outside. 

Eduardito reflects sadly on the state of the house, during one of the intermis¬ 
sions of the second representation of Lucia. Seated on a stair that goes nowhere, 
as it leads from the tertulia to the paraiso, which is closed for this performance, 
he describes what he sees: "There are holes on the wall, mixed cement on the 
floors, the seats are worn out, the facade is falling in pieces. Everything is 
dirty, the adornments on the boxes, the lamps, even the big chandelier. They 
have to do something, but where is the money?" Irma, on the other hand, is 
convinced that the issue is not the money, but the many changes in the city 
authorities that have inflated the payroll, up to the point where "there are 290 
people employed by the cleaning services, but half of them are probably not 
going. How could they, if the hall is always dirty! You have to think about it 
being the fault of politics, more than anything else, because each and every 
one of them hires their own people." 


22 Tom Fox is an American singer who played Wotan, the main baritone role in both 
Die Walkiire and Das Rheingolsd the Colon in 2005. He refers for comparative purposes 
to Hans Hotter who sang the part of Wotan in both operas at Buenos Aires in 1962. 
In 1952, Hotter began his twelve-year association with Bayreuth, and for the rest of 
the 1950s and 1960s, he was generally regarded as the world's leading Wagnerian 
bass-baritone, particularly associated with the role of Wotan. He also sang at Covent 
Garden, Munich, at the Met and at the Vienna State Opera. 
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Dirt travels from outside of the building to the hall, but completes its move¬ 
ment when it becomes an adjective to describe what happens on stage. Daniel, 
a lawyer in his early forties, makes this transition explicit. For him, one of the 
ways the Colon can regain prominence is to "recuperate its historical stan¬ 
dards, get its working mystique back and help you to really enjoy the show. 
What you get now is an impoverished or 'dirty' show, with an out-of-tune 
orchestra." The metaphorical and contagious quality of dirt travels all the way 
to the instruments and the hands of the musicians and appears as the direct 
consequence of the lack of resources and the lack of vocation. While for the 
former the corresponding metaphor is "poor," for the latter the mot of choice 
is "dirty." If we were to take an imaginary picture of the Colon as described, 
the dirt would extend, like a blob in an American horror movie from the '50s, 
from the facade and the flyers on the doors, to the inside of the house, staining 
stairs and walls, until it finally moves through the main hall all the way on to 
the stage and into the pit, where musicians hang banners demanding a salary 
raise and play out-of-tune in their shirt sleeves. 

British anthropologist Mary Douglas has reflected about the contagious qual¬ 
ity of dirt and the moments in which these metaphors appear. 23 In the case of 
the Colon, the pollution metaphor appears because there is a lack of sanction 
of the interpenetration of music by politics. While passionate fans denounce 
the "invasion," there is no way in which the assault can be stopped as the 
boundaries that once kept the two systems apart have collapsed. Regardless 
of this, the passionate fans ask from performers to be magicians, special beings 
enablers and carriers of art. The moment artists break that pact and show how 
they are dependent on (poor) material conditions, the outside world enters 
the house and the experience loses its enchantment. 

Much like with opera appreciation classes and critics' articles, what is sought 
after, are stories of background that confirm the experience, not ones that sub¬ 
vert it. Fans are happy going to general rehearsals, learning about the weight 
issues singers might have, knowing how much they have trained to get where 
they are and how professionally dedicated they have to be to make it, and 
distinguish the diverse vocal techniques they might utilize to get a high C. 


23 M. Douglas, Purity and Danger, London, Routledge, 1966. 
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Nevertheless, the moment in which the economic reality of the operatic world 
rears up its ugly head, they cry foul. It is not about discovering the fact that 
the singers' gifts are honed by intense training, but that the poor conditions of 
that training break the suspension of reality opera brings to their life. And by 
this I obviously don't mean they believe in obese 40-year old women playing 
timid naive princesses, identify with the plot of Othello, or rest their hopes 
entirely in the genial personal character of the performers, but rather that 
what happens on stage can't and shouldn't reproduce the deteriorated living 
conditions that exist in the rest of the country. The suspension of disbelief has 
to do, then, not with the fact that there is a performance with its correspond¬ 
ing backstage, but with how when the actual backstage, degraded, rundown, 
mirroring the conditions of production of the poor country Argentina has 
become, appears, it ruins the illusion of displaced grandeur the experience of 
opera has (had?) for the fans. 


Conclusion 

Class and status matter when explaining aesthetic attachment, not because 
passionate fans participate in a larger societal distinction game using opera 
as a tool or because class origin can help explain or predict a particular kind 
of attachment, but rather because of the "transcendent" experience, remi¬ 
niscent of a lavish spectacle and outside of the framework of everyday 
Argentinean decline, that opera used to be able to provide for music lov¬ 
ers. This identification was the result of the construction of the Colon as the 
key location for the expression of high culture's civilizing mission in Argentina; 
its occupation by a mixed and heterogeneous population; and its past isolation 
from the political and economic crises that have engulfed the country peri¬ 
odically. This past serves as the idealized model for the relationship between 
opera and society, which excludes certain events, practices and activities from 
the opera world. The explanation for the presence of these "intrusions" rests 
on the brutal transformations that Argentinean society has undergone over 
the past 30 years and represents how impossible it is for fans to "bracket" 
the ailments that appear in their everyday lives from the extraordinary uni¬ 
verse of the Colon. The disappearance of opera (and especially of the Colon) 
as they imagined it, also means that the Argentina they have imagined— 
existing in an elusive golden past filled with noble politicians and a sense 
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of service and vocation anchored in an extended European middle class—is 
but a dream. While they strive to escape from these social tensions and 
contradictions through their transcendental love of opera, the demise of the 
boundary that constitutes the experience as something outside of the ordi¬ 
nary, linked in its isolation to better times, makes the pursuit seem increas¬ 
ingly futile. 



Chapter Fifteen 

Musical Listening and Boundary-Work 

Michael Walsh 


Introduction 

Acts of listening to music are synonymous 
with the deployment of social boundaries 
around the individual that afford an 'inti¬ 
mate' and 'enjoyable' connection with music. 
Boundary-work is so entrenched within the 
practice of musical listening that it is the cus¬ 
tomary way listeners experience music. This 
modem mode of listening provides listen¬ 
ers with the ability to control how they lis¬ 
ten to, and create the ideal environment for, 
'personal' or 'deep' connections with music. 1 
Modern forms of musical listening are typi¬ 
fied by the ability to marshal boundaries. 
Boundaries provide mental limits that pro¬ 
tect the individual from compulsory publici¬ 
ty. 2 Technologies like mp3 players and other 
portable music devices, rather than being 


1 A. Hennion, "Music Lovers: Taste as Performance", Theory, Culture & Society 
18:5, 2001, pp. 1-22; D. Bessett, "'Don't Step on My Groove!': Gender and the Social 
Experience of Rock", Symbolic Interaction, 29:1, pp. 49-62. 

2 E. Zerubavel, Social Mindscapes: An Invitation to Cognitive Sociology, Cambridge, 
MA, Harvard University Press, 1997, p. 26. 
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novel acts of separation between listeners and others, only augment the 
pre-existing social boundaries implicit in acts of musical listening. I argue 
this by first examining the idea of the social boundary. I then consider 
two case studies of musical listening. The first concerns the transformation 
of listening in opera and concert halls in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The second considers the process of listening in the contempo¬ 
rary home. 


Social Boundaries and ‘Boundary-work’ 

The idea of the social boundary has been explored by many social and cultural 
theorists. This is so much the case that the study of boundaries is said to have 
taken on "a new ascendancy in the social sciences". 3 Durkheim's exploration 
of the sacred and profane realms of social life is a starting point for the study 
of boundaries. 4 As are Simmel's various writings on the sociology of space, 5 
sociology of the senses, 6 doors and bridges, 7 and social boundary itself. 8 These 
ideas point to the social sciences' fascination with the idea of boundary as a 
way of understanding how social life becomes organised. Through the pro¬ 
cess of constructing boundaries, determinations are made, lines are drawn, 
and classifications rendered. By forming boundaries around ideas, activities 
and experiences, the individual orders social life and consequently, acquires 
expectations of how that life will unfold. The notion of "boundary-work" is 
the act of drawing, configuring and sculpting demarcations in such a man- 


3 M. Lamont and V. Molnar, "The Study of Boundaries in the Social Sciences", 
Annual Review of Sociology 28, 2002, p. 166. 

4 E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religions Life, New York, Free Press, 1995. 

5 G. Simmel, "The Sociology of Space", Simmel on Culture: Selected Writings, 
D. Frisby and M. Featherstone (eds), London, Sage Publications, 1997, pp. 137-170. 

6 G. Simmel, "Sociology of the Senses", Simmel on Culture: Selected Writings, 
D. Frisby and M. Featherstone (eds), London, Sage Publications, 1997, pp. 109-120. 

7 G. Simmel, "Bridge and Door", Simmel on Culture: Selected Writings, D. Frisby and 
M. Featherstone (eds), London, 1997, pp. 170-174. 

8 G. Simmel, "The Social Boundary", Theory, Culture & Society 24:7-8, 2007, pp. 
53-56. 
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ner that provides the individual with a "sense of self" in everyday life. 9 By 
drawing boundaries in specific ways around the individual, the self is given 
"room" and the self's relationship to the world is mapped out in ways that 
stipulate rules of interaction that govern appropriate and inappropriate forms 
of encroachment upon the person. 10 

Through boundary-work, individuals provide themselves with expectations 
about how they are required to interact with others and the types of expec¬ 
tations that others may have of them. This is because, through boundary- 
work, prospects about what is to be expected can be realised. By delineating 
boundaries, classification is undertaken. 11 Etymologically, the word 'define' 
derives from the Latin for boundary, 'finis': "to define something is to make 
its boundaries, to surround it with a mental fence that separates it from every¬ 
thing else". 12 In constructing boundaries, separations are executed and the 
ability to focus on one thing and ignore others is afforded. To do boundary- 
work, is to undertake the act of making and affecting the boundaries drawn 
between the self and the world external to the body. Nippert-Eng highlights 
the process-driven nature of boundary-work and how, by undertaking this 
work, the self is realised. 13 This is an active process, analogous with the act of 
sculpting. Nippert-Eng suggests that 'boundary-work' is an activity 

... in which boundaries are physically imposed on matter, creating new 
forms and evoking new interpretations of raw material in the process. If an 
artist is working with stone, for instance, she carves out negative and positive 
spaces, defining each from and with the other, to form a new, critically inter¬ 
related whole. Hence, the sculptor's activity is a kind of 'boundary-work' in 


9 C. Nippert-Eng, Home and Work: Negotiating Boundaries Through Everyday Life, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1996, p. 34. 

10 E. Coffman, Relations in Public: Microstudies of the Public Order, New York, Basic 
Books, 1971. 

11 E. Zerubavel, The Fine Line: Making Distinctions in Everyday Life, New York Oxford, 
The Free Press, 1991. 

12 E. Zerubavel, 1991, p. 2. 

13 C.E. Nippert-Eng, Home and Work: Negotiating Boundaries Through Everyday Life, 
Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, 1996; C.E. Nippert-Eng, "Boundary Play", 
Space and Culture 8:3, 2005, pp. 302-324. 
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which matter is envisioned, divided up, and related to itself with virtually 
endless possibilities. This boundary-work transforms relatively undifferen¬ 
tiated material into artificial, socially embedded 'works of art'. 14 

While embedded in the physical world, like sculptures, social boundaries are 
first and foremost social constructions of a mental nature—delineated through 
processes of categorisation. It is through the mental process of identifying 
something, for example a 'work of art' or inversely a laborious chore, that the 
corporeal dimensions of this experience becomes marked with feelings that 
then become imbued in physical forms, objects and social behaviours. This 
is what Zerubavel identifies as the process of cognitive socialisation that all 
individuals go through in order to enter the social world. 15 He suggests that 
the process is about learning how to act and teaches us how to think in a social 
manner: "As we become socialised and learn to see the world through the 
mental lenses of particular thought communities, we come to assign to objects 
the same meaning that they have for others around us, to both ignore and 
remember the same things that they do..." This is how individuals become 
aware of what is socially appropriate to think, and what is not. In constructing 
boundaries that mark geographic, virtual and conceptual realms, these cat¬ 
egorises allow individuals to establish order that is understood and respected 
by others, but also provide the possibility of conflict when such boundaries 
are not consensually arrived at. 16 

Zerubavel suggests that the study of boundaries is critical for allowing the 
separation of one entity from another and for the possibility of classifica¬ 
tion and definition. 17 To delineate boundaries is to frame activity. Framing 
has important meanings for the individual. It allows for the surrounding of 
acts and or objects "with mental brackets that basically transform their mean¬ 
ing by defining them as a game, a joke, a symbol, or a fantasy... A frame is 


14 Nippert-Eng 1996, p. 10. 

15 Zerubavel, 1997, p. 15. 

16 E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, New York, Free Press. 1995; 
M. Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of the Concepts of Pollution and Taboo, 
Routledge, 1996. 

17 Zerubavel, 1991, p. 2. 
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characterized not by its context but rather by the distinctive ways in which it 
transforms the contests' meaning". 18 Furthermore, Goffman argues that when 
social activity is framed, it is: 

marked off from the ongoing flow of surrounding event by a special set 
of boundary markers or brackets of a conventionalized kind. These occur 
before and after the activity in time and may be circumscriptive in space; 
in brief, there are temporal and spatial brackets. These markers, like the 
wooden fame of a picture, are presumably neither part of the context of 
activity proper nor part of the world outside the activity but rather both 
inside and outside, a paradoxical condition.. , 19 

The application of a frame transforms the content within the frame, not only 
because it limits or confines it, but because the act of framing adds a sense 
of proportion to the thing framed. Framing, therefore, not only categorises 
different and separate realms of experience, it also ensures that "experiential 
realms do not spill over into one another, and the 'reality' of any object is 
therefore always confined to the boundaries of the particular frame within 
which it is situated." 20 Framing also ensures that we disregard other things: 
"[A] 11 frames basically define parts of our perceptual environment as irrel¬ 
evant, thus separating that which we attend in a focused manner from all 
the out-of-frame experience that we leave 'in the background' and ignore." 21 
By framing activity, the individual establishes not only the situation's mean¬ 
ingfulness, but moreover organises involvement so that participants obtain 
a sense of what is occurring and the normative expectations regarding the 
conduct expected. 22 


18 Zerubavel, 1991, p. 11. 

19 E. Goffman, Frame Analysis: An Essay on the Organization of Experience, Harmonds- 
worth, Penguin Books, 1974, pp. 251-252. 

20 Zerubavel, 1991, p. 12. 

21 Zerubavel, 1991, p. 12. 

22 Goffman, 1974, p. 345. 
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Creating Public and Private Social Life through Boundary-work 

Framing is explicitly linked with boundary-work because, through fram¬ 
ing, individuals insert boundaries. I argue that boundary-work as a type of 
framing activity is plainly illustrated when individuals segment social activi¬ 
ties, locations and behaviours into 'public' and 'private' categories. 23 Though 
by no means a clear or neat division, this dichotomy—perhaps the "grandest 
of all" 24 —has almost unbounded implications for how social activity is under¬ 
taken, where it is undertaken and with what consequence it is undertaken. 
To a considerable degree it determines the extent to which the self senses bal¬ 
ance (or otherwise) between the compulsion of public social forces 25 and those 
that organically reside within the body. 26 I also suggest that the boundary 
between public and private social life can be understood as something that is 
protean—rather than neatly divided or mutually exclusive. 27 

Life in the "public realm" 28 compels interaction, even if individuals desire 
not to undertake it. 29 At the same time, social actors ignore certain social 


23 See also K. Kumar and E. Makarova, "The Portable Home: The Domestication 
of Public Space", Sociological Theory, 26:4, 2008, pp. 324-343; M. Sheller and J. Urry 
"Mobile Transformations of 'Public' and 'Private' Life", Theory, Culture & Society, 20:3, 
2003, pp. 107-125; Zerubavel 1979; E. Zerubavel, "The Standardization of Time: A 
Sociohistorical Perspective", The American Journal of Sociology 88:1,1982, pp. 1-23. 

24 J. Weintraub, "Theory and Politics of the Public/Private Distinction", Public and 
Private in Though and Practice: Perspectives on a Grand Dichotomy, J. Weintraub and 
K. Kumar (eds) Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1997, pp. 1-42. 

25 Coffman, 1971. 

26 S. Cahill, "Building Bodily Boundaries: Embodied Enactment and Experience", 
Body/ Embodiment: Symbolic Interaction and the Sociology of the Body, D. Waskul and 
P. Vannini (eds) Burlington, Ashgate, 2006, pp. 69-82. 

27 Kumar & Makarova, 2008; Sheller & Urry 2003. 

28 L. Lofland, "Social Life in the Public Realm: a review". Journal of Contemporary 
Ethnography 17:4,1989, pp. 453-482. 

29 Public in this instance refers to regions of a community that are freely accessible to 
members of that community or as Lofland suggests, "those areas of a city to which, in 
the main, all persons have legal access". L.H. Lofland, A World of Strangers: Order and 
Action in Urban Public Space, New York, Basic Books, 1973, p. 19. 
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phenomenon , 30 and they construct barriers around themselves . 31 These bar¬ 
riers if tripped result in a sense of alarm in the person. Public life requires 
the individual to ready themselves for possible interaction requirements 32 and 
respond accordingly. The formation of boundaries therefore sets the terms in 
which individuals sense whether it is appropriate to exchange "small talk " 33 
with others or inversely undertake forms of "civil intention " 34 when situated 
next to strangers in confined public locations. Public life frames public order 
that pertains both in face-to-face interaction and in "matters that need not 
entail immediate contact between persons ." 35 

The boundary drawn around private activities is of parallel significance. This 
is because the ideal manifestation of "the private" as conventionally under¬ 
stood in the privileged notion of the "home " 36 is endowed with a significance 
that is deeply rooted in the human psyche . 37 However, we cannot assume 
private activities only occur within the preserve of the home. As Lofland sug¬ 
gests, the way individuals navigate the public dimensions of the city—'the 
world of strangers'—is through the symbolic transformation of the immediate 
public space around the individual into privatised space with body manage¬ 
ment techniques that superimpose privatised shields in these public contexts . 38 


30 E. Zerubavel, The Elephant in the Room: Silence and Denial in Everyday Life. Oxford 
New York Auckland Cape Town Dar es Salaam Hong Kong Karachi Kuala Lumpur 
Madrid Melbourne Mexico City Nairobi New Delhi Shanghai Taipei Toronto, Oxford 
University Press, 2006. 

31 Coffman, 1971, pp. 5-18. 

32 E. Coffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, New York, Anchor, 1959; 
E. Coffman, Behavior in Public Places; Notes on the Social Organization of Gatherings, New 
York, Free Press of Glencoe, 1963; Goffman, 1971; Cahill, 2006. 
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Claims to privacy are important because these indicate the ability to "regu¬ 
late the balance of concealment and exposure, the balance of access to oneself 
and communication with others ". 39 Therefore when "in private", individuals 
are far less tolerant of unexpected intrusions pertaining to "personal space ". 40 
In terms of sound, we can pinpoint the powerfully transgressive activity of 
overhearing private conversations or sexual activity as emblematic of the way 
social activity when configured within social boundaries can fail to contain 
this activity . 41 Certain behaviours are undertaken appropriately within back- 
stage regions of everyday life are deemed permissible because of the concept 
of privacy . 42 As Goffman indicates, through demarcating certain regions as 
'backstage', this provides a stage for behaviours that legitimately are shunned 
in the full radiance of public. Such behaviours consist of: 

reciprocal first-naming, cooperative decision-making, profanity, open sexual 
remarks, elaborate gripping, smoking, rough informal dress, 'sloppy' sitting 
and standing posture, use of dialect or sub-standard speech, mumbling and 
shouting, playful aggressivity and 'kidding', inconsiderateness for others in 
minor but potentially symbolic acts, minor physical self-involvements such 
as humming, whistling, chewing, nibbling, belching and flatulence. 43 

The boundary that separates public and private activity allows social interac¬ 
tions to unfold in specific ways. What requires emphasis is that, rather than a 
neat separation between public and private activity, the boundary that func¬ 
tions in delineating these two experiential realms, though at times is distinct, 
can become ambiguous and provide for moments of commingling. This is 
why the need to undertake boundary-work takes on particular significance. 
By forming boundaries around private activities, this provides brackets that 
cognitively separate the individual from information that might run counter 


39 Madanipour, 2003, p. 68. 

40 Goffman, 1971, p. 29. 

41 C. Gurney, "Transgressing private-public boundaries in the home: a sociological 
analysis of the coital noise taboo". Venereology 13:1, 2000. 

42 B. Schwartz, "The social psychology of privacy", The American Journal of 
Sociology 73:6,1968, pp. 741-752: C. Nippert-Eng, "Privacy in the United States: some 
implications for design". International Journal of Design 1:2, 2007, pp. 1-10. 

43 Goffman, 1959, p. 128. 
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or contradict, the activities being undertaken. The individual, through delin¬ 
eating activities in such a way, balances the private and public and is provided 
with a semblance of order. This is regardless of the fact that, for all intents and 
purpose, the individual is never absolutely disconnected from public life . 44 
The boundaries formed around social activities are therefore social construc¬ 
tions that may not literally contain the activities that such boundaries purport 
to contain. Yet, boundaries regardless, possess powerful normative implica¬ 
tions. While not existing explicitly 'out there' 

... neither are they generated solely by our own mind. The discontinuities 
we experience are neither natural nor universal, yet they are not entirely per¬ 
sonal either. We may not all classify reality in a precisely identical manner, 
yet we certainly do cut it up into rather similar mental chunks with pretty 
similar outlines. It is indeed a mind that organizes reality in accordance with 
a specific logic, yet it is usually a group mind using an unmistakably social 
logic (and therefore also producing an unmistakably social order). When 
we cut up the world, we usually do it not as humans or as individuals, but 
rather as member of societies. 45 

Rather than understanding boundaries as excluding individuals from partici¬ 
pating in social life, this conceptualisation provides order for individuals, as 
much as it supplies the opportunity to contravene established orders. Setting 
social boundaries mandates the individual to hold certain expectations, yet 
these are not enduring in determination and therefore, can be removed by the 
individual. By determining boundaries individuals are supplied limits that 
can contain social behaviour as well as the possibility of transgression. This is 
why Simmel suggests that the boundary is not a "spatial fact with sociological 
consequence, but... sociological fact that forms itself spatially ". 46 Boundary- 
work is therefore the stuff of social life. 


44 E. Zerubavel, Hidden Rhythms: Schedules and Calendars in Social Life, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1981, p. 140. 

45 Zerubavel, 1991, pp. 76-7. 

46 Simmel, "The Sociology of Space", pp. 142-143. 
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Boundaries and Musical Listening 

Now that we have considered some of the qualities that pertain to social 
boundaries, let us turn to how sound and musical listening play a role in the 
construction, fortification, and regulation of social boundaries. Overwhelming, 
the way listening to music is undertaken relies upon an ability to form social 
boundaries around the activity so to provide for a separation between the 
listener and others. Through this process of boundary-work, individuals are 
afforded the ability to focus upon music. Various accounts of musical listen¬ 
ing relating to the use of technologies like portable music devices appear to 
lament boundary work, due to a deficiency in social relations these practices 
purportedly inculcate . 47 However, the process of listening is defined by the 
ability to cognitively separate the listener from others. Although the use of 
these technologies does represent a type of auditory boundary that alters 
social relations with others , 48 this process is far from exceptional when com¬ 
pared with musical listening more generally. To illuminate this, I consider 
two forms of musical listening: early forms of music reception practices and, 
contemporary listening in the home. 

The social histories that examine musical listening in concert and opera halls 
of Europe illustrate important precursors of the kinds of boundary-work in 
contemporary musical experiences. William Weber, for instance, argues that 
music historians who investigate listening in the eighteenth century idealise 
the nineteenth century mode of music reception . 49 He suggests while late 
ninetieth century listeners no longer commonly partook in conversation, 
these modes of reception are used to evaluate what occur in the eighteenth 
century. This is problematic for Weber as historians often defer—too simply. 


47 R. Chow, "Listening Otherwise, Music Miniaturized: A different type of question 
about revolution", The Cultural Studies Reader, S. During (ed.) London, Routledge, 
1999, pp. 462-476; P. Gay, S. Hall, et al. Doing Cultural Studies: The Story of the Sony 
Walkman, London, Sage, 1997; s. Hosokawa, "The Walkman Effect", Popular Music, 
Vol. 4,1984, Performers and Audiences, pp. 165-180. 

48 M. Bull, Sound Moves: iPod Culture and Urban Experience, Routledge, 2007; 
A. Williams, Portable Music & Its Functions, New York, Peter Lang, 2007. 

49 W. Weber, "Did People Listen in the 18th Century?" Early Music 25:4, 1997, 
pp. 678-691. 
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in his mind—to the question of 'did people listen?' Consequently, Weber 
contends these scholars fail to go beyond the surface of the cultural and aes¬ 
thetic customs of the time and examine how audiences of the time understood 
their experience of music . 50 By considering how musical listening occurred in 
previous eras, we begin to appreciate that the boundaries that contemporary 
audiences expect in concert halls today are not the way 'listening' was previ¬ 
ously undertaken. 

Other recent accounts of early listening similarly indicate the importance of 
boundary formation as fundamental in 'modem' French concert life. James 
Johnson investigates the central question of why French audiences of opera 
became silent . 51 He considers why audiences go from conversing and using 
the theatre as a site of conspicuous social interaction to a location where, com¬ 
paratively, 'silent' and docile modes of musical reception are undertaken by 
audience members. Tracing the shift from overly sociable interaction between 
audience members to silent and passive spectators, Johnson argues the change 
in audience goers symbolises a shift in aesthetic sensibility associated with the 
end of the Old Regime . 52 Drawing upon Elias' civilising thesis, he argues the 
sociable pursuits of the theatregoing public can be contrasted with the devel¬ 
opment of silent bourgeois Parisian audiences . 53 'Silence' was interpreted as 


50 Weber, 1997, p. 679. 

51 J.H. Johnson, Listening In Paris: A Cultural History, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1995. Johnson notes in the introduction that he isolates what he sees 
as the most significant moments in the historical construction of listening, whereby 
he discusses opera-comique only in particular relation to the French revolution (the 
period that is said by Johnson to have its greatest impact on musical experience) and 
similarly focus on Theatre Italien in 1820s yet does not follow it though into the 1930s 
(pp. 4-5). 

52 At the time of the old regime, attending the opera was to be much more of a social 
event, rather than an 'aesthetic encounter': "In fact, eighteenth-century audiences con¬ 
sidered music little more than an agreeable ornament to a magnificent spectacle, in 
which they themselves played a principal part. Like carrying a sword, which only 
noblemen could do, attending the opera was a proud display of identity in the Old 
Regime" (Johnson, 1995, p. 10). 

53 N. Elias, The Civilizing Process: The History of Manners, and State Formation and 
Civilization, Oxford: Blackwell, 1994. 
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a type of social code indicating 'politenesses'. It was an important way that 
members of bourgeois audiences signalled they were able to command a dis¬ 
cipline over themselves. The absence of the ability to construct boundaries 
between the listener and other audience members signalled, in the minds of 
Parisian audiences, inferiority on the part of the listener . 54 In order to publicly 
demonstrate a 'sociable' attitude to other audience members, listeners learned 
boundary-work through 'listening'. The new social practice of listening, 
though providing the possibility of a greater focus upon music, was primarily 
a way that audiences distinguished and identified themselves with an emerg¬ 
ing bourgeois identity. Listening became a means of marking distinction. This 
was expressed not only by the presentation of self, but also was confirmed by 
other audience members through the tacit proscription of conversation as a 
mode interaction. 'Politeness' towards the music and other audience members 
was key: "in labelling a range of responses unacceptable, and defining when 
the acceptable ones could be expressed, politeness directed musical responses 
inward, carving out for social reasons a private sphere of feeling that in earlier 
generations had been public ." 55 

Peter Gay also identifies, in similar fashion to these accounts, the way that 
early forms of listening and the development of boundary-work were used to 
distinguish the "bourgeois self" from others . 56 Listening to music in "silence", 
for Gay, becomes emblematic of a turn inward in order to configure bound¬ 
aries between audience members. He calls this social ability to undertake 
boundary-work the "art of listening". This art develops into a "posture almost 
religious in its ardour ": 57 

Good listening presupposed a mannerliness and silent inwardness that 
could be learned. And the nineteenth century produced a small army of sin¬ 
gle-minded preceptors struggling to train listeners in requisite introspective 
postures. Their repetitiousness attests to failure upon failure but, at the same 


54 Johnson, 1995, p. 232. 

55 Johnson, 1995, pp. 235-236. 

56 Gay, 1995. 

57 Gay, 1995, p. 8. 
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time, to an increasingly solemn commitment by concert-going audiences to 
civilize themselves—and their neighbours. 58 

Boundary-work, therefore, became central to the way modernising forms of 
music reception occur. Boundaries, drawn between audience members led 
to a redefinition of concert life. This disallowed conversational interaction 
with fellow audience members when music is performed. The introduction 
of boundaries, as expressed by an inattention to fellow audience members, 
provides the listener with frames around the experience of music reception. 

These transformations in modes of listening are illustrated in the expectation 
that listeners have in relation to concert life. Here boundary-work is integral 
to contemporary performance of art music. Boundary-work as a social pro¬ 
cess implicit in listening affords private zones in which individuals construct 
a space to 'listen'. As Small suggests in his ethnography of concert life: 

Those attending tonight's symphony concert come as strangers to one 
another and seem content to remain so. Even those who have come with 
friends sit, once the performance beings, still and silent in their seats, each 
individual alone with his or her own experience, avoiding so much as eye 
contact with others. Whatever may be the nature of the performance, they 
experience it, and expect to experience it, in isolation, as solitary individuals. 59 

The individual, sensing that each is part of a collective audience through 
boundary-work remains cognitively separated. By achieving a separation 
from others, the listener achieves a form of "social solitude" amongst fellow 
audience members and, as a result, can manage their engagement with the 
performance of music . 60 Boundary-work therefore provides forms of privacy 
for the listener that parallel other strategies that individuals undertake in 
everyday life to acquire privacy when in public . 61 


58 Gay, 1995, p. 18. 

59 Small, 1998, p. 41. 

60 J. Lofland, Interaction in Everyday Life: Social Strategies, Beverly Hills, Sage 
Publications, 1978, p. 16. 

61 S.E. Cahill, W. Distler, et al. "Meanwhile Backstage: public bathrooms and the 
interaction order". Urban Life 14:1,1985, pp. 33-58; Goffman, 1971; D. Karp, "Hiding in 
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These forms of music reception became entrenched and thus boundary- 
work became customary. By applying demarcations around phenomenon, 
brackets circumscribe the attention of the individual in relation to a given 
phenomenon. Through the application of framing, listeners come to define the 
flow of music as perceptually relevant and all other sounds as irrelevant. This 
ensures that focus is possible and that out-of-frame experiences are ignored. 62 
In regulating the extent to which individual senses are exposed, the listener 
constructs mental horizons that limits their perceptual field, 63 and provides 
a delineation of sounds that are relevant from those that are not. Yet unlike 
picture frames that literally surround objects, fames deployed implicitly 
during the acts of listening are not necessarily regarded with an equivalent 
level of accord. This is because such framing devices though visually detect¬ 
able through the observation of listeners' behaviour and bodily idiom, mostly 
remain imperceptible otherwise. 


Boundary-work and Musical Listening in the Home 

Boundary-work implicit in musical listening is not necessarily a cost to social 
life as some accounts suggest. 64 Rather it typifies a socio-cultural redefinition 
of modes of music reception. Boundary-work implicit in musical listening 
provides strategies for listeners to regulate their exposure to others and also 
allows for a focus upon music. In the case of contemporary forms of listen¬ 
ing outside the concert hall, boundary-work is similarly present. Though 
most clearly identified in connection with mobile listening practices enabled 
by iPods (amongst other mp3 players), this is far from the only instance. 
Boundary-work is also implicit in listening within the privacy of the home. 

Boundary-work implicit in musical listening in the home provides important 
functions, in spite of not being deployed in managing the sensate experience 


pornographic bookstores: a reconsideration of the nature of urban anonymity", Urban 
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62 Zerubavel, 1991, p. 12. 
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of 'public' life. 65 Variations in degrees of privacy occur throughout different 
parts of the home and render the idea of the home simply 'private', problem¬ 
atic. 66 Corporeal, electronically-mediated and sonic visitors and or intruders 
void any straightforward association of privacy with the 'home'. 67 The bound- 
ary-work implicit in musical listening is of significance as it offers a way of 
managing the nuance of privacy in the home. Though the home is commonly 
perceived as separated from public life, individuals are however never com¬ 
pletely "out of reach". 68 Musical listening functions to further seclude listeners 
from their private relations with others, even though listeners may be situated 
within rooms, like bedrooms, that are considerably 'removed' from the public 
realm. Boundaries implicit in music regulate the level of social exposure indi¬ 
viduals experience, even when within the home. 

Contemporary modes of music listening reception show that boundary-work 
is integral even within the bedroom. The context of the bedroom for listen¬ 
ing is easily secluded from other individuals and allows for forms of musical 
listening to be undertaken in the most private region of the home. 69 Yet what 
makes the bedroom the room it is, is the social regard individuals give to the 
walls and doors that provide for seclusion from others. This is not because the 
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boundary ceases all communication breaching the wall or door, 70 but because 
as, Goffman suggests, individuals show regard for these physical boundar¬ 
ies: "the work walls do, they do in part because they are honoured or socially 
recognised as communication barriers". 71 Hence, though bedrooms clearly 
provide a form of seclusion from others, this only occurs when the appro¬ 
priate behavioural regard is honoured. Musical listening extends the separa¬ 
tions that listeners undertake by dwelling within bedrooms. Boundary-work 
implicit in listening in the bedroom is distinct, as this act of listening is already 
framed by the private context of the bedroom. The listener though already 
secluded within the room, through the act of listening further informs their 
sense of privacy, as separated from the social world around them. 

Though listening in this manner no longer functions in managing unwanted 
sensate experiences (although it very well may), 72 the walls of the bedroom 
represent a normative shield 73 behind which individuals can perform poten¬ 
tially discrediting acts. 74 This includes singing along with the music, repre¬ 
senting various forms of "play". 75 It also is the location where "emotional 
work" or other private activity is undertaken through the vehicle of music. 76 
The construction of social boundaries implicit in musical listening in bed¬ 
rooms provides for the possibility of music 'working' to configure social action 
and emotions. It moreover, provides the context for attaining certain emotive 
states and moving out of non-preferred ones. 77 By rendering listening in this 
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privatised manner, the bounded nature of listening provides the listener the 
social context to work through intense emotions through the use of music. 78 
The physical seclusion provided by the structure of private rooms is however 
not the only aspect that supports the use of music in this way. I suggest it is 
also the boundary-work implicit in musical listening that is essential for this 
kind of private activity to be safely undertaken. Listening therefore reinforces 
notions of domesticity and private life and shares an important relationship 
with privacy. 

By underlining the importance of boundary formation implicit in private lis¬ 
tening practices, these elements are co-constitutive. They allow for the appro¬ 
priate use of music in a manner that is socially safe, and in seclusion from the 
situational requirements pertaining to public life. In a similar fashion to the 
way Cahill et al. shows that public bathrooms function as "self-service" repair 
shops for "personal fronts," 79 1 suggest that boundaries implicit in music lis¬ 
tening provide the social context secluded not merely physically from others, 
but equally provides for cognitive separation. By constructing this secluded 
context, listeners work through various cognitive and emotional states that 
are not preferred. In this case, 'repairs' refer to emotional states of the self. 

Listening practices undertaken in the bedroom are understood as "backstage" 
region behaviour. 80 When secluded from the behavioural requirements of the 
public, 81 the corresponding compulsion to conform to a behavioural order in 
public contexts no longer marks the practice of musical listening. This does 
not mean that the boundaries implicit in musical listening are unimportant 
for backstage behaviour. Boundary-work implicit in musical listening under¬ 
taken in bedrooms reinforces the individual's sense of privacy. Privacy, as 
framed by the act of listening, is then utilised to undertake activity that other¬ 
wise would be deemed inappropriate. Therefore, there is an important inter¬ 
action between uses of music, the boundaries implicit in music reception, 
and the construction of privacy within the home. This mode of listening is 
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significant, because it is symbolic of the private self. 82 Such practices are 
undertaken with considerable discretion in ensuring that these behaviours 
are not judged by public actors. Like other social behaviours undertaken 
in private contexts, listeners become familiarised with using boundaries to 
ensure private modes of listening remains concealed. Because, overwhelm¬ 
ing, listeners become accustomed to private modes of listening, when sharing 
this activity with others, such process is initially undertaken with a degree of 
apprehension. Consider this account provided by an informant I interviewed 
about their homely listening practices: 

Sometimes I'd listen to music with other people, it's enjoyable. As I said, 
if I'm around the house doing stuff and we've got music up loud, I enjoy 
that as well. If I know the other person is enjoying the music and I'm enjoy¬ 
ing it, then I get a social aspect out of it as well. I guess its not necessary 
communication between me and the composer, or me listening to the com¬ 
poser, it's about me and the other people sharing the experience, like danc¬ 
ing I guess. But if there's someone's who's not really into it and I can sense 
that, I find it hard to enjoy, I find if I'm sitting there and put something on 
and they say I hate this. I'm going to find it very hard to enjoy the music. 

I guess that's got something to do with why I wear headphones, maybe I 
listen to a lot of music that people don't like it anyway and maybe I'm not 
prepared to risk it on them (laughs). Maybe I want it to be personal... 

This quote captures a great deal. Listeners undertake boundary-work through 
listening and become conditioned to the secluded act of experiencing 'per¬ 
sonal' music. Listening, framed as secluded, carves out a cognitive space that 
provides the individual with the ability to focus on music or undertake other 
private activities through the vehicle of music. When listening is framed as 
private, it generally secludes others, providing the listener with an ability to 
listen without the 'risk' or social concern of other's public judgements. Yet this 
does not mean such private listening cannot be shared with others. As it can, 
as the above case shows. Yet, when it does, the practice assumes collective 
dimensions that nonetheless, still possess cognitive boundaries that provide 
focus upon the music. Listening in this case includes others in the auditory 
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context, thereby allowing for the joint experience of music (as with the case 
of concert hall listening). When this shared listening occurs within the home, 
it however assumes private dimensions that link with private senses of the 
self. This situation has the potential to become unpleasant for the individual 
if they introduce another listener that expresses objections to their private lis¬ 
tening practices. If invited listeners fail to display signs of appreciation, this 
has implications for the self of the private listener. The listener in such case is 
presented with the "wrong face" 83 and this means information is bought forth 
that questions the social worth of the individual in such a manner that cannot 
be integrated, even with effort into the situation. 84 This similarly occurs for 
example if visitors mock the personal effects within an individual's home. 

Listening therefore becomes symbolically woven into (and assume part of) 
an individual's private sense of identity. Like domestic objects that are used 
to identify and draw symbolic boundaries for the self, 85 listening practices 
are subsumed under the process of identity construction. Because listening 
becomes 'personalised', it appears as a marker linked with the identity of the 
listener. When the individual discloses and includes others in their bounded 
private practice of listening, this process is symbolic of a reconfiguration of 
boundaries that previously defined the relationship between the individu¬ 
als listening. Much like when you invite an acquaintance into your domes¬ 
tic sphere, you implicitly redefine the relationship that existed previously. 86 


83 E. Goffman, Interaction Ritual: Essays in Face-to-Face Behavior, Chicago, Aldine, 
1967, p. 8. 
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Exposing a 'private' partitioned dimension of the self, through private listen¬ 
ing, indicates a redrawing of the boundaries that, at one point, contains the 
individual's sense of self. Inviting another individual into the private act of 
listening therefore demonstrates the exposure of a private self. 

Boundaries implicit in listening practices not only frame activities into public 
and private realms, but therefore relate to the individual identity of listen¬ 
ers. As Zerubavel suggests, when thinking about how we come to experience 
social life, the self—through a process of insulating and forming boundaries 
from the surrounding environment—is generated with clear lines of demarca¬ 
tion that allow for the experience of an autonomous sense of self, 'marked off 
distinctly from everything else. Such self presupposes the experience of some 
'ego boundary' that marks the 'edge' of our personhood, the point where we 
end and the rest of the world begins. Such boundary is at the heart of the 
fundamental experiential separation of what is inside the self form what lies 
outside it.' 87 Listening, when practiced in seclusion from others, is a way of 
maintaining this 'inside' sense of the self. Musical listening is one means by 
which the self becomes framed—because such practices symbolise the pri¬ 
vate self within the home. Boundary-work is implicit in musical listening and 
becomes linked with the private presentation of self. Listening practices and 
the significance of boundary-work not only allow for the listener to focus on 
music, but link directly with the sense of self that the listener experiences 
within private. 

Boundary-work is therefore integral to musical listening practices within 
the home, as well as outside of it. Boundary-work functions by providing 
the mental limits that supply listeners with the preserve to focus on musical 
sounds and extract social meaning from the context of listening. The means 
by which boundary formation is achieved may alter in terms of where the 
listener is located (i.e. within the concert hall or home), yet the social form 
of the boundary remains the same. Through this process the experience of 
music is afforded mental limits. Boundary-work implicit in musical listening 
therefore transcends the divide between technologically mediated music, 
in forms of listening within the home and the experience of listening in the 
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concert hall. Boundary-work appears integral to the experience of music 
and as music historians contend 88 it is the way audience members denoted 
signs of social distinction. This custom becomes widespread in contemporary 
forms listening. Though no longer possessing similar social cache as before, 
the boundary-work implicit in modem forms of listening configure the shell 
that listeners subsume as their 'own' through the personalised experience 
of music. Boundary-work gives the social form of musical listening casing 
to undertake the private emotional work of the self. It is the means through 
which musical listening becomes tied to the self of the listener. By considering 
social boundaries as devices that regulate social activity, we can see the 
value of being aware of how and where social actors form social boundaries. 
Boundary-work is integral to modem forms of musical listening. 
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